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ANDREW GLYN 


IMBALANCES OF 


THE GLOBAL ECONOMY 


T 1s Now widely acknowledged that the increasing international 

integration and liberalization of the past decades has ushered 

in an era of turbulence and uncertainty in the global economy." 

The growth and fragility of financial markets, the impact of their 
excesses upon real economies, the disruptive effects of China's dramatic 
rise, the scale of America's foreign debt and the effects of intensifying 
competition on national labour markets all point to continuing instabil- 
ity in the decades ahead. What follows is a survey of some of the most 
salient trends in the world economy today and a sketch of the directions 
they may indicate. 


To begin with the United States. It is worth recalling that, as recently as 
1989, an Mrr Commission on Industrial Productivity set up to consider 
the risk posed to the us economy by rising productivity levels in Europe 
and Japan, could begin its report with the gloomy warning that: 


To live well a nation must produce well. In recent years many observers 
have charged that American industry is not producing as well as it ought to 
produce, or as well as 1t used to produce, or as well as some of the industries 
of some other nations have learned to produce. If the charges are true and 
the trend cannot be reversed, then sooner or later the American standard of 
living must pay the penalty... 

Products made in the United States are said to be inferior . . . American 
factories are accused of inefficiency; the work force 1s said to be indifferent 
and ill-trained; and managers are criticized for seeking quick profits rather 
than pursuing more appropriate long-term goals.’ 


The mrr Commission carried out eight case studies, including cars, com- 
puters and consumer electronics; in each industry, the seriousness of 
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the competition posed by European or, more often, Japanese companies 
was stressed. Given the excitement that has since surrounded the nim- 
ble high-tech companies of the ‘new economy’ boom, the Commission's 
comment on semiconductors is striking: "The contest was between small, 
single-product, inexperienced under-financed American start-ups and 
the heavyweights of Japanese industry. David did not defeat Goliath'? 


The turnaround came after 1995, as American productivity growth accel- 
erated and both Europe and Japan, having made considerable headway in 
catching up with the us in the postwar period, fell further behind again 
(Figure 1). Although these can only be very approximate, comparisons of 
productivity levels suggest that European and Japanese manufacturing 
industry had gotwithin striking distance—80 to 9o percent—of American 
levels by the mid-1990s, then sank back to around 65 to 75 per cent. 


Figure 1: Relative levels of manufacturing productivity: usa=1 
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Source. The series measure for output per hour worked Relative productivity levels from 
Groningen Growth and Development Centre, ico» 1987 Benchmark Database (for Japan), 
1997 Benchmark (for Europe), linked to Bureau of Labor Statistics manufacturing productv- 
ity data for Japan (from 1987) and Europe (from 2001). 





* This article is based on a chapter in my forthcoming book, Capitalism Unleashed, 
to be published by Oxford University Press early in 2006. I am grateful to Wendy 
Carlin, Susan Collins, Jonathan Garner, John Grahl, John Knight, Tao Ran, Mary 
Robertson, Bob Rowthorn and Bob Sutcliffe for help with data or comments and 
suggestions on drafts. 

* Michael Dertouzos, Richard Lester and Robert Solow, Made in America: Regaining 
the Productive Edge, Cambridge, ma 1989, p. I. 

3 Dertouzos, Made in America, p. 10. 
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One effect of the relative improvement in American economic perform- 
ance was to encourage massive inflows of capital into us financial assets, 
driving up the value ofthe dollar which appreciated by 29 per cent against 
the currencies of its main trading partners between 1995 and 2001. Figure 
2 shows the shifts in both the nominal value of the dollar against other 
currencies and in the 'real exchange rate', measuring the cost competitive- 
ness of us manufacturers by adjusting for labour-cost changes. As is clear 
from the chart, the overwhelming influence on the real exchange rate has 
been the fluctuation in the nominal exchange rate of the dollar against 
other currencies. The real dollar exchange rate appreciated by some 40 
per cent in the first half of the 1980s, fell rather more than that in the 
later 1980s and early 1990s, before appreciating by around one third dur- 
ing the subsequent boom. The real depreciation in the early 1990s was 
a bit more than the nominal depreciation, as us costs also rose relatively 
slowly. However, for each of these big swings, including the most recent 
dollar depreciation, shifts in the nominal rate have dominated. 


The early 1980s rise in the dollar can, of course, be explained by the 
attraction of the rise in us interest rates implemented by Volcker at the 
Federal Reserve, and then reinforced by a rising budget deficit. The us 
government maintained a policy of 'benign neglect' towards the exchange 


Figure 2: us exchange rate: nominal and real, 20002100 


Real exchange rate 





1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 


Source imr International Financial Statistics Real exchange rate measured by the m«r’s series for 
relative unit labour cost (au1c), which includes both the impact of exchange rates and relative changes 
in wages and labour produchvity A rise in the index represents real or nominal appreciation. 
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rate until it had pressured Tokyo to open up Japanese capital markets in 
1984. This was supposed to lead to a capital flow towards Japan (thus 
reducing the dollar's value) but its greater impact probably lay in making 
it easier for Japanese investors to chase the rising dollar. The perverse 
effect of the high dollar on us manufacturing was of little concern to 
Wall Street, which was more interested in access to Japanese markets. 
Indeed, it has been argued that in the early 1980s some vs banks 'hoped, 
with the Federal Reserve, that the appreciation of the dollar would force 
rationalization and cost-saving upon what they perceived to be a spend- 
thrift and undisciplined manufacturing sector'. By early 1985, however, 
the strength of complaints from manufacturing about the neglect of the 
dollar ‘had multiplied greatly’ and was ‘certainly a major influence’ on 
the Reagan Administration's shift to a more activist policy.* The (gross) 
profit share of us manufacturing value added was 24.8 per cent in 1985, 
very close to the 24.3 per cent level of 1979 before the recession and 
recovery. Given the extraordinary decrease in us competitiveness implied 
by the rise in the dollar, a sharp decline in profitability might have been 
anticipated. That it did not materialize suggests the degree to which us 
manufacturers had ‘rationalized’. 


The speculative nature of the dollar’s rise became hard to dispute as it 
carried on into 1985 after us interest rates had begun to fall relative to 
those on competing investments. In February the bubble deflated and 
the dollar fell back. In September 1985, and with a less dogmatic team 
at the us Treasury, finance ministers of the G5 meeting at the Plaza 
Hotel agreed that ‘some further orderly appreciation of the non-dollar 
currencies is desirable’ and that they ‘stand ready to co-operate more 
closely to encourage this when it would be helpful’. Background papers 
mentioned a 10-12 per cent dollar depreciation. The dollar dropped by 
4 per cent immediately and then resumed its downward slide, encour- 
aged by sales of $10 billion by central banks including the Fed. By the 
end of 1986 Japanese exporters were feeling the pinch. In the Louvre 
Accord of February 1987, G7 finance ministers announced that the previ- 
ous dollar decline had brought currencies within the range ‘consistent 
with underlying economic fundamentals’ and that further changes could 
be damaging. Though it was not made public, there was an apparent 


4 Jeffrey Frankel, ‘Exchange Rate Policy’, in Martin Feldstein, ed., American Economic 
Policy in the 1980s, Chicago 1994, pp. 301, 325, 322. 
5 Data from Bureau of Economic Analysis, cpp by Industry tables. 
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understanding that exchange-rate fluctuations should be kept inside a 
‘reference band’ by central bank intervention in the foreign-exchange 
markets and, if necessary, by co-ordinated macro policies. Heavy central 
bank intervention—including $100 billion purchases of dollar securi- 
ties by the Japanese government—restrained and then halted the dollar’s 
slide. But its depreciation after 1985 had helped push up the manufactur- 
ing profit share by 5 percentage points, to reach 30 per cent in 1988-89. 


The first two years of the Clinton Administration saw a further decline 
in the dollar. In 1995 policy switched, with the White House announcing 
that it wanted a ‘strong dollar’. The G7 finance ministers were persuaded 
to declare that a reversal of its decline against the yen was now desirable 
and to initiate heavy foreign-exchange intervention to that end. Larry 
Summers, later Secretary of the Treasury, justified the policy by argu- 
ing that pushing the dollar down would lead to a lack of confidence in 
financial markets and ‘undermine the discipline needed to increase pro- 
ductivity’. The dollar rose again, as Figure 2 shows, though to nowhere 
near the level in real terms of the early 1980s.” But though the ‘strong 
dollar’ policy may initially have helped the currency rise, a more impor- 
tant influence was the excitement surrounding the ‘new economy’ 
boom. Overseas purchases of us assets such as equities and bonds were 
four times as high in 2000 as they were at the end of the 1980s boom. 
"Ihe capital inflow', as one observer put it, 'is the way foreigners share 
in the higher profits and future profits that new technology is expected 
to bring'.? With both the stock market and the dollar rising, returns on 
such investments in the usa were soaring and this in turn attracted more 
speculative inflows. 


Current-account deficit 


The gyrations in us exchange rates did not simply redistribute wealth 
between speculators; the real economy of exports and jobs was also 


$ Larry Summers, ‘Comment on “Between Meltdown and Moral Hazard”, ın Jeffrey 
Frankel and Peter Orszag, eds, American Economic Policy in the 1990s, Cambridge, 
MA 2002, p. 261. 

7 The profit share of manufacturing increased from 30 per cent at the beginning of 
the decade to 35 per cent 1n 1999 but this rise would have been bigger without the 
pressure from the high value of the dollar. 

* Allan Meltzer, 'Comment on "Between Meltdown and Moral Hazard"', in Frankel 
and Orszag, American Economic Policy, p. 266. 
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involved, and with it the balance of payments. As shown in Figure 3, the 
US current account has been in deficit every year since 1982. While there 
was an improvement when the dollar fell in the second half of the 1980s 
(compare Figures 2 and 3), the deterioration through the 1990s appears 
inexorable. The deficit in 2003 was thus considerably larger as a percent- 
age of cpp than it had been in the mid-1980s when the real exchange 
rate was vastly more appreciated and manufacturing less competitive. 


The consumer boom of the late 1990s had sucked in large quantities of 
consumer goods, from China in particular, with the volume of imports 
into the usa rising by 75 per cent between 1995 and 2000. Imports took 
26 per cent of the us market for manufactures in 2000, including 80 
per cent for leather and shoes, 57 per cent for apparel, 51 per cent for 
computers and electronic equipment, and 33 per cent for cars and a wide 
swathe of machinery.? At the same time, the overvaluation of the dol- 
lar and the collapse of the high-tech boom, which had boosted exports 
of rrc equipment, took their toll on us exports which lost one fifth of 
their world market share between 2000 and 2003. The growing cur- 
rent-account deficit reflected a growing deficit in goods, and even the 
services account declined a little to near balance in the early 2000s. 
By 2004 the debts of the vus government and firms overseas exceeded 


Figure 3: us current account and domestic investment (96 GDP) 





10 
Net non-residential fixed investment 
5 
0 
E Current account of balance of payments 
-10 


1980 1990 2000 


Source Bureau of Economic Analysis, International Transactions, Table 1 and National 
Income and Product Accounts Table 


? Economic Report of the President, Washington 2002, table 7 1. 
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American-owned foreign assets by the equivalent of some 30 per cent of 
cpp. Even so, the us was still making a small net surplus on the returns 
from its investments overseas, much of which had constituted high- 
return ‘direct’ investments by American companies with subsidiaries 
abroad. Though there was a big inflow of direct investment into the us 
in the 1980s and especially during the ‘new economy’ boom, a good deal 
of this was invested in taking over existing assets, yielding a lower return 
than us multinationals earned on their direct investments abroad in new 
production facilities. Nevertheless, if the current-account decline per- 
sists and the overseas debts continue to pile up, the investment income 
account will inevitably go into the red, pulling the current account fur- 
ther into deficit. A persistent current-account deficit of 5 per cent of GDP 
implies an overseas debt ratio rising towards 100 per cent of GDP, given 
an underlying growth rate of the economy of around 5 per cent in nomi- 
nal terms (say 3.5 per cent growth and 1.5 per cent inflation). 


The prospect is thus of increasing indebtedness until the pattern of 
growth can be twisted away from consumption and imports and towards 
exports. Wynne Godley has suggested that a real devaluation of one 
third from the 2002 level would be necessary to bring the us into rea- 
sonable balance. As mooted in an alternative set of calculations, the 
nominal fall in the exchange rate would have to be considerably greater 
than the ‘necessary’ real change, since some of the competitive advan- 
tage would inevitably be eroded by faster us inflation as the dollar 
price of imports rose." But we should also note the proportion of net 
fixed investment (investment in excess of depreciation) in buildings and 
machinery of us business, plotted in Figure 3. By 2002, the current- 
account deficit—i.e., the amount borrowed from overseas—matched 
net business investment. It was as though the whole of the meagre us 
savings was absorbed by the government's budget deficit and by house- 
building, leaving all net business investment in the us to be financed by 
borrowing the savings of other countries, an astounding position for the 
richest country in the world. ? 





1? Wynne Godley, Alex Izurieta and Gennaro Zezza, ‘Prospects and Policies for the 
us economy’, Strategic Analysis, August 2004. 

u Maurice Obstfeld and Kenneth Rogoff, ‘The Unsustainable us Current Account 
Position Revisited’, NBER Working Paper 10869, 2004. 

^ The proviso ‘net’ investment and savings is important here Much business 
investment is financed by depreciation, but it is net investment which expands 
capacity in the economy. 
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If the us has been borrowing so much, who has been doing the lending? 
The first row of Table 1 shows the average size of the current-account 
deficit, building up to more than 5 per cent of cpp from 2003. A first 
possible source of finance would be from overseas firms investing more 
in new factories in the us, or in purchasing us companies, than us firms 
were doing. However this category of ‘direct investment’ (inflows minus 
outflows), having been small throughout the 1980s and 1990s, became a 
net outflow from 2003 on as American firms were investing more over- 
seas than their counterparts were doing in the us (see line 2 of Table 1). 
A second source would be for overseas individuals and financial institu- 
tions to buy us bonds or shares in us companies, or to deposit money in 
us banks. Again the issue is the balance between finance coming in and 
corresponding outflows by us residents and financial institutions. In fact 
the overseas private sector provided modest finance for the us current- 
account deficits in the 1980s and 1990s, but almost all the extra finance 
required when the deficit blew out over the years 2000—02 (line 3). It 
seems surprising that the collapse of the vs stock market and of exag- 
gerated expectations about the ‘new economy’ boom did not undermine 
the supply of private-sector finance earlier. Since 2003, however, a third 
source of finance, that coming from overseas governments piling up 
foreign-exchange reserves in the form of us Treasury bills and bonds, 
has been most salient. Extra ‘official’ holdings were quite small until 
2003-04, when Asian governments in particular began to acquire huge 
quantities of dollars as they intervened in foreign-exchange markets to 
sell their own currencies (line 4), in heavy demand, and thus prevent 
them rising in value relative to the dollar and making their exports less 





TABLE I. Financing the us balance of payments deficit 





Percentages of Gpp* 1980-89 1990—99 2000—02 2003—04 
Current account -1.7 -15 4.3 —5.6 
Direct investment (net) 0.3 —0.1 04 -1 
Other private capıtal (equities, bonds, 0.8 0.9 3.7 3.2 
bank deposits) 

Overseas govts' holdings of us assets 0.4 07 06 3.2 





* — means deficit or outflow, sources of finance are + 
Source. calculated from sza Balance of Payments table 1 
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competitive. In 2003-4 the us currency was only prevented from freefall 
by governments in the Far East being prepared to accumulate seemingly 
endless piles of dollar assets, as a counterpart to export surpluses. By 
the end of 2003 overseas governments held 1.474 trillion dollar assets, 
equivalent to 13 per cent of US GDP. 


The Bank for International Settlements underlined the precariousness 
of the position of the dollar in 2005: 


the widening current account deficit of the United States 1s a serious longer- 
term problem. That is, 1t could eventually lead to a disorderly decline of the 
dollar, associated turmoil in other financial markets, and even recession. 
Equally of concern, and perhaps closer at hand, 1t could lead to a resurgence 
of protectionist pressure. The unprecedented size of the deficit, the speed 
with which external debts are growing, the increasing reliance on the offi- 
cial sector for deficit financing, and the fact that us borrowing has primarily 
financed consumption (rather than investment) all suggest an eventual 
problem. Moreover, given the interdependency of modern financial mar- 
kets, it is likely that problems would not be confined to the dollar alone.” 


China’s rise 


More broadly, it is capital accumulation that remains the fundamental 
driving force of the economy, even if the precise relationships at stake 
have been hotly contested. Increases in investment are usually the most 
dynamic element in expansions of aggregate demand, particularly on a 
world scale where one country’s exports are another's imports. On the 
supply side, growth of the capital stock is a precondition for expanding 
capacity, while investment has a symbiotic relation with new technol- 
ogy, the route through which it enters the production system and which 
also renders it more profitable. Table 2 (overleaf) shows how the rate 
of accumulation on a world scale slid back after the 1970s, with the 
industrial countries now accumulating at a slower rate than the world 
as a whole, implying that the developing countries are accumulating 
distinctly faster. (Calculations are based on partial information so small 
differences in growth rates should not be taken literally.) The numbers 





3 Bank for International Settlements, Annual Report 2005, p. 144. 

4 A recent study arguing that the econometric evidence confirms the importance 
of accumulation 1n determining growth is Steve Bond, Arli Leblebicioglu, Fabio 
Schiantarelh, ‘Capital Accumulation and Growth: A New Look at the Empirical 
Evidence’, 1zA Discussion Paper 1174, 2004. 
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in bold show major countries whose accumulation rate is estimated to 
be more than 1 percentage point above the world growth rate for capital 
at the time. The fall in the capital stock growth is clear across the ozcp, 
as the baton of 'super-accumulator passed from Japan in the 1960s to 
Korea (and Taiwan) in the 1970s and 1980s, and then to China in the 
19908. In the early 2000s the growth of capital stock in China could 
easily be 12 per cent or more. 





TABLE 2. Capital accumulation: growth rates of fixed capital stock (per cent 
per year changes) 





World Industrial usa Europe Japan Korea China India Brazil 


countries 
1960s 5 5 4 46 125 89 1.9 4.5 5.8 
1970S 5.1 4.2 3.8 3.8 85 146 72 4.1 9.6 
1980s 4 3.1 2.8 2.9 61 112 84 49 4.1 
19905 4 3.3 3 2.8 4 9.6 109 62 2:2 
2000—04 - - 1.8 24 3.2 - - - - 





Source calculated from background data for Barry Bosworth and Susan Collins, "The Empirics 
of Growth. An Update’, Brookings Papers on Economic Actinty, 2 (2003), pp 113-206, except usa, 
Europe and Japan from oxcp Economic Outlook June 2004, table a2 and background data Europe 
data for 1960s and 1970s are the unweighted average growth rates for ro countries 


How should we construe the broader patterns of China’s rise? First, 
although there was an expansion of state employment during the early 
stages of China's high-growth period, including in the dynamic and cru- 
cial manufacturing sector, from the mid-1990s onwards this entered a 
sharp decline. "Through a combination of management and worker buy- 
outs that converted firms from public to private, some bankruptcies and 
a substantial workforce downsizing in firms that remain state-owned, 
manufacturing jobs in the state sector have declined by almost three 
quarters from their peak'.5 In its most recent phase, private capital accu- 
mulation has dominated the growth process in China. 





5 Nicholas Lardy, “Trade Liberalization and its Role in China's Economic Growth’, 
www.imf.org, 2003, p. 12. It has been argued that those made redundant from the 
state firms have been reluctant to take up jobs in the new export oriented facto- 
ries: ‘It is said that in the cities, especially those 1n state enterprises, workers are 
accustomed to the 1dea that "workers are masters" and "there is no exploitation in 
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A fast growth of the capital stock requires high ratios of investment to 
GDP. Maddison's adjusted official figures give a Chinese investment 
share of about one third for 1978-94, which is very close to that reached 
in Japan and Korea. Indeed confining attention to machinery and equip- 
ment investment, often seen as the main driver of growth, its ratio to 
cpp has been running at around 20 per cent, about 6 percentage points 
less than in Korea and Japan during their maximum growth periods and 
only 3-4 percentage points more than France and Germany during their 
Golden Age.” So, even with a further sharp rise in the investment share 
in 2003 and 2004, China's productive investment effort is not wholly 
unprecedented. Importantly, however, it is playing out on a massive can- 
vas and with vastly larger supplies of surplus labour than were available 
to its Asian predecessors in the catch-up process. 


After some decline in profitability in the later 1990s, Chinese indus- 
trial profits in money terms rose by a factor of five between 1999 and 
2004, and profits in the distribution sector rose at an even faster pace. 
Conventional calculations for the rate of return to equity holders suggest 
a higher return on capital in 2004 than in the mid-1990s. Domestically 
funded companies have considerably lower reported profits than foreign- 
owned ones, with those owned in Hong Kong, Macau and Taiwan most 
profitable of all (despite a tendency to under-report profits for tax rea- 
sons). Foreign-owned companies export around one third of their sales, 
three times the share for domestic companies.” 


Total employment in China is estimated at around 750 million, or about 
one and a half times that of the whole of the ogcp and nearly ten times 
the combined employment of Japan and Korea. About one half of China's 





socialism", therefore they want jobs "close to their home, with high wages, short 
work hours and easy work". Hiroko Imamura, ‘Unemployment Problem and 
Unemployment Insurance 1n China’, Far Eastern Studies, March 2003, p. 59. On 
actual pay and working conditions see below. 

© Angus Maddison, Chinese Economic Performance in the Long Run, Paris 1998. 
Maddison excludes large repair costs and military investments which are not usu- 
ally classified with investment. Stockbuilding was also extremely high in China, 
as was housing investment. The broad pattern of the capital stock growth fig- 
ures for Korea, Japan and China shown in table 2 1s consistent with that shown 
by Maddison. 

7 Maddison, Chinese Economic Performance, table 3.9. 

8 csrp, ‘Understanding China's profit cycle’ in China Market Strategy, March 2005, 
figs. 24, 27-29. 
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employment is still in agriculture. This constitutes an enormous labour 
reserve available to flood in from the less developed interior of the coun- 
try as labour markets tighten in the coastal industrial areas. Estimates of 
the numbers who may be pulled out of agriculture, where their incomes 
are very low, into industrial and service jobs in the towns range as high 
as 150-300 million, depending on the timescale." There are already 
very large numbers of workers making some kind of living in the infor- 
mal sector of the urban economy, including both new recruits from the 
countryside and those made redundant from state enterprises. They 
constitute an additional part of China's huge ‘reserve army of labour’. 


Very rapid capital accumulation has brought a spectacular rise in China's 
share of world cp», nearly tripling from 5 per cent to 14 per cent in a 
quarter century. China on its own has made up for all the collapsed out- 
put share of the ex-Soviet Union and Eastern Europe and much of the 
downward drift in the share of Europe and Japan.?? Figure 4 suggests 
that if current trends continued for another decade or so China will be 
challenging the vs's title as the world's largest economy. 


Figure 4: Percentage shares of world output 
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Source calculated from database in Angus Maddison, The World Economy a Millennial Perspective, 
Pans 2001 GDP 1s at PPP (Maddison’s version) Data 1s extended to 2004 from rur World 
Economic Outlook Database ozcp refers to ‘old oxcp (1e excluding Korea, Mexico etc). 


— ——— ————— 
* Ray Brooks, ‘Labor Market Performance and Prospects’, in Eswar Prasad, ed., 


China's Growth and Integration into the World Economy, imr Occasional Paper 
232, 2004. 

2 Europe and Japan make up most of the ‘non-usa oscp' category. Not included in 
the chart is the mass of oil producers, developing and middle-income countries like 
India which, together, have also gained share over the last decade. 
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Whilst becoming the world's largest economy will be a notable develop- 
ment, China's vast population means that this would occur at less than 
one quarter of the us level of cpp per head. Figure 5 sets the growth 
of China in the longer-term perspective of Asian catch-up. Despite the 
doubling of the ratio of per capita cpp compared to the usa over the past 
20 years, China is still as far behind the usa as Korea and Taiwan were 
before their three decades of rapid catch-up beginning in the late 1960s; 
its percentage GDP is still well below that from which Japan started its 
spectacular growth climb in the mid-1950s. 


China is obviously far larger, in terms of population, than the earlier 
examples of Asian 'catch-up'. However it is also, after two decades of 
spectacular growth, still far behind, in relative terms, the positions from 
which their growth spurts were launched. Both aspects contribute to 
China's gigantic growth potential. Of course, there is nothing inevitable 
about China continuing along its present trajectory. Yet if it does, the 
problems of adapting to this major shift in the structure of world trade 
and output will be correspondingly severe. 


Figure 5: Catch-up in Asia: per capita GDP, USA-1 
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Source calculated from database ın Maddison, The World Economy cpp per capita 18 at PPP 
(Maddison’s version). 


* In terms of the absolute level of Gp» per capita, according to Maddison's measure 
China is at the level of Japan ın the later 1950s and Korea/Tarwan in the mid-1970s. 
Such measures should be taken as no more than broadly indicative. 
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The current and prospective development of China dwarfs all other cur- 
rent trends in the world economy. For example it more than accounts 
for all the reduction in the inequality of the distribution of income on a 
world scale. Large numbers of Chinese have received increases in their 
real incomes, raising an important layer from the bottom of the world 
income distribution. Despite major increases in inequality within 
China, the improved living standards of so many millions has had a 
greater effect in reducing income differences on a world scale.” 


Shift in world trade share 


Table 3 (opposite) records the tenfold growth in Chinese manufactured 
exports as a share of world exports over the past twenty-five years. Since 
1990 this growth has exceeded in absolute amount that of the nine next 
largest ‘low-wage’ manufacture exporters put together. Ominously for 
them, since 2000 their combined export share has fallen whilst China’s 
has risen rapidly. An analysis of the impact of Chinese exports on its Asian 
competitors has suggested that countries producing consumer goods 
based on low wages have suffered, while capital-goods producers like Korea 
were gaining from the expanding market in China.” Between 1980 and 
2000 one half or more of the increase in China’s export share in labour- 
intensive sectors such as clothing, travel goods, footwear and toys was at 
the expense of Korea, Taiwan and Singapore,?? with the pressure now ris- 
ing on India and Indonesia. Up to one third of Chinese manufactures are 
produced from foreign-owned plants, mostly Japanese, and this gener- 
ates a flow of machinery and component imports into China from Japan 
to sustain export production." In 2003 China (including Hong Kong) ran 
a trade surplus of nearly $100 billion with the usa, but was in substantial 


a Bob Sutcliffe, ‘World Inequality and Globalization’, Oxford Review of Economic 
Policy, vol. 20, no. I (2004), fig. 2. 

3 Yingy1 Quan, ‘How Reform Worked ın China’, in Dani Rodrik, ed., In Search of 
Prosperity: Analytic Narratives on Economic Growth, Princeton 2003, provides a fas- 
cinating discussion of how the incentives for China’s growth have evolved despite a 
path of reform which has defied the conventional wisdom. 

^ Six Asian countries including not-so-low-wage Korea, plus Poland, Czech 
Republic and Mexico 

45 Barry Eichengreen, Yeongseop Rhee and Hui Tong, ‘The Impact of China on the 
Exports of Other Asian Countries’, NBER Working Paper 10768, 2004. 

^5 Andrea Boltho, ‘China—Can Rapid Economic Growth Continue?', Singapore 
Economic Review, vol. 49, no. 2, 2004, table 6. 

*7 Hiro Ito and Yushi Yoshida, ‘How does China compete with Japan in the us mar- 
ket?', August 2004, on European Trade Study Group website, www.etsg.org. 
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TABLE 3. China’s exports 


A. Percentage shares of world exports of manufactures 


1980 1990 2000 2003 
China 0.8 1.9 4.7 7.3 
9 other major low-wage countries 6.8 10.5 16.1 I5 


B. Chinese share of imports into North America, Europe and Japan by sector 


North America Europe Japan 

1995 2003 1995 2003 1995 2003 
All manufactures 7.6 I5.9 2.2 4.7 15.1 29.3 
Toys and games 52.3 76.9 26 39.8 26.4 56.7 
Clothing 14.9 16.9 7.9 12.2 56.6 80 
Office equipment etc 5.4 23.7 2.5 IO 5.8 28 


Source’ wro International Trade Statistics 2004, Table 11.3—5, 111 7.5, rv 26. 


deficit with Japan, Korea and Taiwan.” Although foreign-owned plants 
account for around one half of Chinese exports, more of their production 
is sold to the rapidly expanding home market than is exported. 


China now makes nearly one third of the comparatively limited amount 
of manufactured imports into Japan (Table 35, line 1). It accounts for 
a larger fraction of imports into both Europe and North America than 
does Japan. In each case China's market share has more or less doubled 
in under a decade. China dominates imports of toys and games and has 
40 per cent of imports of clothing from low-wage countries; it is set to 
gain more market share for clothing as quotas are phased out with the 
end of the Multi-Fibre Agreement. Its share in office equipment, sev- 
eral rungs up the technological ladder, is already rising rapidly. In 2002 
China displaced the zu and Mexico as the biggest exporter to the us of 
computers, consumer electronics and other rr products,?? though a large 


#8 Thomas Rumbaugh and Nicolas Blancher, ‘International Trade and the Challenges 
of wro Accession’ in Prasad, China’s Growth and Integration into the World Economy. 
29 Lardy, “Trade Liberalization’. 
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proportion of these exports involved assembly of high-tech components 
sourced abroad. 


The growth of China's involvement in world trade is spectacular but, 
thus far, not without precedent. Just as the take-off of accumulation in 
China followed the pattern set by Japan and then Korea, so has the trajec- 
tory of its exports. Figure 6 below shows that China's exports have not 
yet reached the shares of world trade achieved by Japan in the 1980s 
and 1990s, and then by the Asian nies. Even though the rising share 
of Japanese exports was a more measured and protracted process than 
China's, the latter's steep climb was matched by the wrzs in the 1980s. 
Sharply rising competition from the East has been a persistent trend 
over the past 40 years and China's export growth is its latest manifesta- 
tion, rather than a qualitatively new phenomenon. 


However, as noted earlier, China's size and current backwardness means 
that it has the potential to carry this process a great deal further. Another 
couple of decades of Chinese growth at something like current rates 
must involve an enormous expansion of Chinese exports to pay for the 
rising bill for imports of food, materials, fuel, semi-finished manufac- 
tures, capital goods and even luxury brands of consumer goods. Fast 
compound growth in China's exports has a greater and greater absolute 
impact both on its low-wage competitors and on domestic producers 


Figure 6: Percentage shares of world commodity exports 
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Source: wro International Trade Statistics 2004, Table t1 a 
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in the rich countries, as its share of world trade grows. Thus China's 
share roughly doubled in the 1980s, increasing by around 1.5 percent- 
age points; it doubled again in the 1990s, pushing it up by 3 per cent. 
If per capita GDP growth rates of around 6 per cent per year in China 
persist, a further doubling of the export share in the next decade would 
probably be necessary to pay for the rising import bill. This would raise 
China's export share by another 6 percentage points or so, more than the 
impact of the ‘Asian tigers’ in the 1980s? Moreover, even after another 
decade of such expansion, China's per capita cpp would not nearly have 
exhausted the possibilities of further rapid growth as its productivity 
would still be far below that of the rich countries. Of course economic 
crises can stifle a country's growth at any level of development, as the 
stagnation in Japan, after the collapse of its bubble, and Indonesia, in 
the wake of the Asian crisis, illustrate all too well. But barring a collapse 
into longer-term stagnation China will continue to have a massive effect 
on the evolution of the world-trade structure. 


A further huge expansion of Chinese exports will certainly increase com- 
petition for markets in the ozcp countries, causing serious problems for 
the other Southern industries fighting for a share in them. China will at 
some stage move up the 'value chain' in the same way as did Japan and 
the Asian Nirzs; when wage levels rise, industries can no longer compete 
so effectively in ‘low-value’ markets. The historical experience is that at a 
certain stage in the catch-up process wages do start rising substantially. 
At present, however, wages are still much lower in China than they were 
during the boom periods in Japan and the Asian wrzs and are not yet 
threatening China's position as low-wage producer par excellence (see 


Figure 7 overleaf). 


Real incomes have been rising in urban areas at over 5 per cent per year 
on average during the 1990s, although residents have also faced much 
higher charges for education and health." Moreover these estimates do 
not include rural migrants, who make up much of the workforce for the 
exporting factories. In Guangdong province, where many export factories 
are situated, base wages are reported at about $80 per month and work- 
ing hours can be up to 80 per week. Wages are reported to have hardly 
risen in nominal terms in a decade and inflation has eroded their real 


3 See Figure 6. 
+ Xin Meng, Robert Gregory and Youjuan Wang, ‘Poverty, Inequality and Growth in 
Urban China, 1986—2000’, 1za Discussion Paper 1452, table 2. 
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Figure 7: Manufacturing wages during catch-up, UsA=100 
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Source nis November 2004 series for hourly compensation of manufacturing workers. 
China estimated from Statistical Yearbook series for annual manufacturing earnings 1n non- 
state enterprises divided by 2500 to give an hourly wage and deflated by exchange rate for 
Yuan, from rur International Finanaal Statstcs. 


value by up to 30 per cent despite the rapidly growing employment, sug- 
gesting that this group of workers has not shared in the general urban 
prosperity. The migrants have to go through elaborate and expensive 
bureaucratic procedures to obtain permission to work in the cities and it 
is frequently very difficult for them to change jobs. Labour discipline is 
very harsh, especially in Korean and Taiwanese-owned factories, where 
apparently in some cases ‘workers are even marched to and from meals 
and to and from dormitories in tight military-style squads.» 


Independent unions are banned, workers are often jailed for organizing 
strikes and the official All-China Federation of Trade Unions ‘for decades 
has aligned itself more closely with management than with workers’. 
A senior provincial acrru official explained the union’s attitude to poor 
conditions as being ‘better than nothing’: 


Labour protections, working conditions and wages are related to a coun- 
try’s level of economic development. Of course we want better labour 


32 Neil Gough, “Trouble on the Line’, Time Asia Magazine, January 2005. 

3 Anita Chan, ‘A “Race to the Bottom”: Globalization and China's Labour Standards’, 
China Perspectives, March—April 2003, p. 46. 

^ Gough, “Trouble on the Line’. 
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protections, but we can't afford it. We need the jobs. We need to guarantee 
people can eat.3 


Foreign firms locating in the Industrial Parks find ‘there is no union 
representation in the plant... There is no interference by labour unions 
in operations management. The labour union also seemed not to exert 
influence in the area of wages’.3° Despite all these obstacles, websites 
regularly report on quite major strikes and other actions, including dis- 
putes over unpaid wages and compensation for redundancy.” There have 
been successive relaxations of the restrictions on migration to the towns, 
but labour shortages are reported in the coastal areas, giving ‘button- 
sewers and shoe stitchers a bit of bargaining power for the first time. 
Factory owners cannot replace disgruntled employees as easily as they 
once could; wildcat strikes can cripple output for days or weeks. Almost 
imperceptibly, workers are starting to win concessions.’ 


Provided the boom keeps going and the labour reserves are whittled 
away, then at some stage market forces will overwhelm the repressive 
measures and wages will start growing for the exporting factories just as 
they did in Japan and the Asian N1xzs. Moreover continued export success 
will bring currency appreciation of the yuan which will further increase 
wages valued in terms of dollars and thus affect competitiveness. Rising 
wage costs will force Chinese firms to switch to production and export of 
goods requiring more skilled labour. This will relieve the pressure on the 
other very low-wage exporters now suffering from Chinese competition. 
In their stead, it will be other producers of the more sophisticated goods 
into which China moves, in the North and in the Asian nrzs, who will 
feel increasing pressure. 


China's imports have been growing very rapidly and now comprise 
around 5 per cent of world imports of both agricultural products (food 
and materials) and mining products (metals and fuel), including r2 
per cent of world imports of iron and steel?» Although the latter have 


35 ‘Chinese Workers pay for Wal-Mart's Low Prices’, Washington Post, 8 February 2004. 
* Ulrich Jurgens and Rolf Rehbehn, ‘China’s Changing Role in Industrial Value 
Chains—and Reverberations on Industrial Action in Germany’, wzp Discussion 
Paper sp III 2004-302, Berlin 2004, p. 17. 

7 China Labour Bulletin and China Labor Watch; see also the interview with Han 
Dongfang, ‘Organizing Chinese Labour’, in this NLR. 

Gough, ‘Trouble on the Line’. , 

39 Calculated from wro International Trade Statistics 2004, tables IV.1 and A.19 
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received much attention, with press stories of shortages of steel capac- 
ity and China's voracious demand for oil and other inputs, imports of 
manufactures into China are currently worth about four times as much 
as those of agricultural and mining products. Imports of high-tech com- 
ponents (of computers, for example) for re-export play a very substantial 
role. However, imports of capital goods for domestic investment and 
consumer goods for domestic consumption have become increasingly 
salient. The fundamental point is that China is important not only as 
a source of cheap, and potentially disruptive imports, but is an increas- 
ingly significant market for exports. Again, if Persian Gulf oil producers 
or Brazilian soy bean farmers receive higher incomes through exporting 
to China, they in turn will tend to buy more imports. Thus, both directly 
and indirectly, China is becoming an increasingly important influence 
on the economies of the oEcp countries. 


Capital flow and currency crisis 


A further, well-documented source of disequilibrium has been the 
growth of international financial flows, stimulated by the progressive 
abandonment throughout the orco of capital controls. Amongst OECD 
countries, five out of nineteen were classified by the rr as having open 
capital markets in 1976, including the usa and Germany. The ux and 
Japan followed suit by 1980. By 1988 only one orco country was classi- 
fied as having controls in one of the five strongest categories, compared 
to half the countries in 1973. In the late 1980s and early 1990s the rest 
of the orc liberalized, with Norway the last of the social-democratic 
strongholds to succumb in 1995.4? 


World foreign-exchange trading reached $1,900 billion per day in 2004, 
more than three times the level of 1989.” Massive two-way flows of 
funds have built up as banks and other institutions simultaneously bor- 
row and lend abroad. Estimates show the total value of stock of foreign 
assets of a large sample of countries as having doubled between 1980 
and 1995, from the equivalent of 36 per cent of Gp» to 71 per cent of 
GDP, having already more than doubled over the previous two decades.” 


4° Hali Edison, Michael Klein, Luca Rica and Torsten Sløk, ‘Capital Account 
Liberalization and Economic Performance: Survey and Synthesis’, August 2003, 
Tables 2 and 3, available at fletcher.tufts.edu/faculty/klein. 

^ Financial Times, 29 September 2004. 

^ Maurice Obstfeld and Alan Taylor, ‘Globalization and Capital Markets’, NBER 
Working Paper 8846, 2002, table 2. 
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By the early 2000s the ratio probably reached r00 per cent, getting on 
for twice its peak in 1900. Transactions in overseas securities by us resi- 
dents increased 60 times in relation to cpp between 1977 and 2003.9 


Theoretically, such activity parcels out risks and returns between holders 
of financial assets in an efficient way. In measuring its actual impact, we 
need to examine the effects on payments balances: to what extent has 
greater capital mobility allowed countries to run balance-of-payments 
deficits on current account, and has this helped or hindered stability 
and growth? Have capital flows facilitated rapid movement of exchange 
rates towards appropriate levels, or tended to exaggerate over- and under- 
valuations which have serious consequences for the real economy? 


During the Bretton Woods period of pegged exchange rates, with devalu- 
ations only allowed in situations of 'fundamental disequilibrium', the 
current account of the balance of payments was generally regarded as 
a constraint to which domestic policy had to respond. Current-account 
deficits were small. Since the early 1980s, and especially in the 1990s, 
however, there has been a substantial increase in the average size of 
balance-of-payments surpluses or deficits (in relation to cpp). Where 
larger deficits have reflected borrowing to invest productively by poorer 
countries, or those particularly well endowed with natural resources, the 
effects would clearly be beneficial. However deficits have more often been 
associated with consumer booms. If the rising us deficit at the end of 
the 1990s expansion could be regarded as facilitating 1r investment, by 
2004—with the current account in the red at 5 per cent of Gcpp—it was 
merely funding high levels of consumption and military spending. 


Free mobility of capital is supposed to ensure that exchange rates 
smoothly offset trends affecting the competitiveness of a country's 
exports (rate of wage increases out of line with those of competitors, 
for example). This would mean that the 'real exchange rate'—the nomi- 
nal rate adjusted for price or wage cost inflation—would be maintained, 
or only adjust gradually in response to long-run changes in underly- 
ing competitiveness. Here the record has belied free-market theory. On 


43 Rene Stulz, ‘The Limits of Financial Globalization’, NBER Working Paper 11070, 
2005, fig. 1 and p. 8. 

# The standard deviation of current account balances roughly doubled between 
the mid-1980s and the early 2000s (Olivier Blanchard and Francesco Giavazzi, 
‘Current Account Deficits in the Euro Area: The End of the Feldstein-Horioka 
Puzzle?', Brookings Papers on Economic Activity, 2, 2002, fig 1). 
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average the real exchange rate of orco countries changed by about 3 
per cent a year in the 1960s, and then 6 per cent a year in the 1970s as 
the Bretton Woods system collapsed.5 Real exchange rate fluctuations 
subsided somewhat after the 1970s, but in the 1990s these year-to-year 
movements were still half as large again as in the 1960s. If these were 
merely random fluctuations around satisfactory trends they could hope- 
fully be absorbed by the real economy without undue costs, especially 
as the greater sophistication of financial markets and its participants 
made it easier to hedge against fluctuations in nominal exchange rates. 
However, these year-to-year movements have also coincided with longer- 
term swings in real exchange rates (and thus the cost competitiveness of 
the traded-goods sectors) which can have a lasting, distorting effect on 
the structure of the economy. 


Confining attention to the three major currencies (dollar, yen and 
euro, superseding the deutschmark), Figure 8, opposite, shows the real 
revaluation of the dollar by around 70 per cent in the first half of the 
1980s, followed by a sharp fall and then another substantial increase 
after 1995. The euro and the yen have also delivered large changes in 
real competitiveness, generally mirroring the dollar. Such sustained 
movements in the real exchange rate can be extremely damaging to 
the capacity of the economy in the medium term, as adjustments are 
made—companies withdraw from export markets; workers are made 
redundant—which are not readily reversed if the real exchange rate 
reverts to a more appropriate level.*ó A detailed study of us manu- 
facturing found that dollar appreciation substantially increased job 
destruction and that this was not compensated by correspondingly 
lower job destruction or increased manufacturing job creation when the 
dollar depreciated again.#” The authors also note the damaging effects 
of bursts of job destruction: ‘Workers are likely to have an easier time 
finding suitable re-employment when job destruction is gradual and 
diffuse than when an external shock [e.g. dollar appreciation] causes job 


45 Calculated from the 1mF International Financial Statistics series for relative unit 
labour costs. 

46 Changes in the real exchange rate may act in a stabilizing way if they offset adverse 
real trends or ‘shocks’. The ux Treasury ("The Exchange Rate and Macroeconomic 
Adjustment: Emu Study’, 2003) has attempted to argue, not very convincingly, that 
this was typically true of UK swings. 

47 Michael Klein, Scott Schuh and Robert Triest, ‘Job Creation, Job Destruction and 
the Real Exchange Rate’, NBER Working Paper 7466, 2000. 
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Figure 8: Real exchange rates 1975-2004, relative unit labour costs 
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Source rur International Financial Statistics, measure 18 relative unit labour costs in manufacturing. 


destruction to spike and, consequently, a glut of displaced workers are 
searching for new jobs simultaneously'.*? 


The pathological case of exchange-rate fluctuation, a full-blown 'cur- 
rency crisis, is conventionally defined as a month when a combination 
of exchange-rate and foreign-currency reserve changes exceed a thresh- 
old level. One recent study of five orco countries (four Scandinavian 
countries and Spain) found that each had experienced four or more 
crisis episodes since 1970.49 As well as instances involving big budget 
deficits, current-account deficits or ‘financial excesses’ there were also 
crises caused by sudden shocks in international capital markets and 
self-fulfilling speculative attacks—‘crises also happen in economies with 
immaculate fundamentals'* The incidence of crises with a currency ele- 
ment rose in the period of floating rates since 1973, with the period up 
to 1987 being worse than the following decade.* In an admittedly rough 
and ready calculation Eichengreen suggests that re-imposing capital con- 
trols, with the presumed effect of suppressing currency crises, could add 


^5 Klein, ‘Job Creation’, p. 29. 

49 Graciela Kaminsky, ‘Varieties of Currency Crises’, NBER Working Paper 10193, 
2003, table 4. 

* Kaminsky, ‘Varieties of Currency Crises’, p. 2. 

* Michael Bordo, Barry Eichengreen, Daniela Klingebiel and Maria Soledad 
Martinez-Peria, ‘Is the Crisis Problem Growing More Severe?’, Economic Policy, 32, 
2001, fig. 1 and p. 58. 
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as much as $100 billion per year to the growth of world cpp. However 
he did not favour such a move since he estimated the costs, in terms of 
reduced depth of financial intermediation, as 50 per cent more than the 
benefits. It seems unlikely that controls focused on short-term financial 
flows would have such dire effects on the financial system and thus eco- 
nomic growth. More fundamentally, the issue of who bears the costs or 
receives the benefits from financial liberalization could be brought in to 
the calculation. The World Bank estimated that the Asian crisis of 1997 
increased the incidence of poverty in the region by 22 million.» 


Financial instability and trade 


In addition to exchange-rate crises, those involving the banking system 
have also reappeared over the past few decades, having almost died out 
during the Golden Age. A comprehensive historical study found that 
banking crises became practicaly as frequent after 1987 as during 
the interwar period. In Scandinavia, for example, these caused output 
losses estimated at up to 7 per cent of cp» of the country over the period 
affected, and where they were combined with a currency crisis, the out- 
put loss was some 16 per cent of GDP.’ 


The Bank for International Settlements in Basle, charged with maintain- 
ing stability in the financial system, noted in its Annual Report for 2005 
that ‘the global financial system seems to have become prone to financial 
turbulence of various sorts’.4 A recent Bis paper argued that there seems 
to be a ‘common structural thread’ linking the increasing number of 
financial crises: 


Increased risk-taking on the part of private sector participants in finanaal 
markets has been facilitated by financial market deregulation and techno- 
logical change. Liberalized financial systems seem inherently more prone 
to. intermittent financial crises than do repressed financial systems. 


Increased competition, the paper suggested, could bring a ‘sharpening 
dilemma. Financial institutions find it harder to maintain rates of return 
even as shareholders demand that returns rise’. In conclusion, ‘the mod- 
ern financial system seems to be subject to a wide range of problems: 
operational disruptions, institutional insolvencies, short-term market 


5a Eichengreen, ‘Financial Instability’, Eichengreen homepage 2004, p. Io. 
5 Bordo et al, ‘Crisis Problem’, fig. 1, table 1 and pp. 55, 58. 
* prs, Annual Report 2005, p. 5. 
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volatility, medium-term misalignments and contagion across countries 
and markets'.5 


A common measure of the process of globalization over the last 
decades—understood as international economic integration—has been 
the increase of world export growth relative to that of world produc- 
tion. In fact the ratio of exports to world cp» has doubled since 1960, to 
around 25 per cent, with the rate of increase being slower in the second 
half of the period (having lost the boost from higher oil prices). As 
Figure 9 shows, much of the increase reflects rising export shares in 
Europe and the usa; although in both cases, the ratio of exports to cp» in 
I913 was only exceeded at the end of the 1960s.” Japan however shows 
an extraordinary stability of trade shares since 1950—if we ignore the 
oil-price induced humps—in striking contrast to China. 


Figure 9: Trade as percentage of cp» (average of imports and exports) 





1950 1960 1970 1980 1990 2000 


5 William White, ‘Are changes 1n financial structure extending safety nets?', BIS 
Working Paper 145, 2004, pp. 1, 2, 24. 

3$ World Development Indicators, 2003. The comparison between exports and GD? is 
frequently made in constant prices. However, exports of manufactures tend to fall 
in price relatively to Gp» since productivity growth is considerably faster in manu- 
facturing than in the rest of the economy. Thus the share of employment engaged 
directly in exporting grows less rapidly than the volume comparison suggests; the 
current price ratio of exports to cpp reflects better the evolution of the share of 
employment engaged ın exports. Am. 
7 These series are the Penn tables Openness indicator (expo 
current prices as per cent of Gp» all at PPP prices) divided 


www.bized.ac.uk. 
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The impact of international competition within national economies is 
most clearly displayed in the degree of import penetration of the domes- 
tic market for manufactures, as shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4. Import penetration of domestic markets for manufactures, 1913-2001 


From 'South' 
1913 1950 1974 1991 2001 2001 
USA 3 2 6 14 21 10 
Japan 34 3 5 7 12 7 
Europe 13 6 17 28 39 8 


The figures represent imports as a percentage of apparent consumption (production plus imports less 
exports) Data for Europe are simple averages of ux, Germany, France and Italy 

Source 1913-63. R A Batchelor, R. L Major, A D. Morgan, Industnalisation and the Basis for Trade, 
Cambridge 1980, table 3 3, 1974-200r author's calculations from ozcp Stan D Database, 1998 and 
2004 editions. There are minor breaks ın the series after 1950 and 1963, and for Germany after 1989 
The figure for 1mports from the South (comprising all sources other than Western Europe, North 
America, Japan, Australia and New Zealand) 1s derived from total imports for 2001 and share of the 
South in manufactures 1mports ın 2003 from wro International Trade Table 1v a5. 


Increasing import competition, already noticeable during the Golden 
Age, has (with the partial exception of Japan) continued unabated, with 
import market shares doubling in Europe after 1974 and rising more than 
threefold in the usa. Although most of this competition has traditionally 
come from other orcp countries, imports from the South have grown 
rapidly and now take nearly one tenth of domestic markets in the usa and 
not far short in the rest of the zone, with China playing a major role. 


The widespread impression of dramatically increasing international 
integration through trade surely derives from this growing penetration 
by imports of domestic manufacturing markets. But manufacturing only 
constituted 18 per cent of oxcp employment by the end of the millen- 
nium (ranging from 15 per cent in usa to 24 per cent in Germany); a 
decline of one third as compared to 1974. Does trade integration amount, 
therefore, to increasingly fierce competition for a diminishing and rela- 
tively small, but highly visible, share of the economy? 


The significance of manufacturing is in fact underplayed by its share 
of employment, since other sectors make a contribution as suppli- 
ers of inputs to manufactured commodities. So part of the output of 
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agriculture, mining, energy, construction, transport and finance and 
business services is, at one remove, subject to the international competi- 
tion within manufacturing. Thus it is dependent on the success of the 
country's manufacturing sector in maintaining its share of the domes- 
tic and world markets. If we extended the calculation to include service 
inputs into manufacturing, and the value of agricultural and mining out- 
put which is heavily traded internationally, it would seem that around 30 
per cent of the ux economy, for example, is directly or indirectly contrib- 
uting to the production of internationally traded goods. 


Some services are traded directly as well. In the late 1990s exports of 
commercial services were about 20 per cent of total exports for the world 
as a whole and for high-income countries.* But these are concentrated 
in a narrow range of specialized businesses (international transport, 
international finance, consulting, call centres and so forth) and imports 
are practically irrelevant for the mass of domestic service producers (dis- 
tribution, education and health care, for example). 


There is no obvious way of quantifying what part of services is seriously 
internationalized in this sense; but any plausible estimate would leave 
a majority of employment in oEcp countries, possibly a substantial and 
even a growing majority, largely untouched by international trade com- 
petition? Outside agriculture, mining and manufacturing only a small 
proportion of workers are subject to international competition, directly or 
indirectly, through services provided to traded goods sectors. Wholesale 
and retail trade, community, personal and social services, utilities and 
construction together account for some 60 per cent of employment in 
the ozcp as a whole, rather more in the us.®° These sectors are largely 
insulated from international trade competition. Available estimates for 
the ‘outsourcing’ of service activities—call centres or clerical work, for 


5 Ronald Findlay and Kevin O’Rourke, ‘Commodity Market Integration 1500- 
2000', NBER Working Paper 8579, 2001, table 7. 

59 The Financial Times (x1 January 2004) quotes Kenneth Rogoff, recently chief 
economist at the rwr, as claiming that only one fifth of the us economy was sub- 
ject to international competition. Jagdish Bhagwati, Arvind Panagariya and T. N. 
Srinivasan quote an estimate that 70 per cent of us jobs are in service industries 
requiring that the consumer and producer be in the same place, to which might be 
added construction, which is not tradable. Even so the estimate of one fifth seems 
on the low side, not least because a number of these jobs provide inputs into manu- 
facturing. See Bhagwati et al, "The Muddles over Outsourcing’, Journal of Economic 
Perspectives, vol. 18, no. 4 (2004), pp. 94-114. 

& Calculations from ozcp Labour Force Statistics. 
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example—suggest that this is fairly limited in terms of its employment 
effects; one report puts such new outsourcing at only 1 per cent of jobs 
destroyed and created annually in the us. Outsourcing of computing 
and business services in the vs had doubled in each of the last two dec- 
ades but is still only 0.4 per cent of cpp. Both the us and urg, where there 
is more outsourcing, have substantial overseas payments surpluses in 
these services and Japan and Germany only have small deficits.9 


The impact of internationalization through trade has been complex. For 
one section of the economy, comprising manufacturing production and 
its suppliers together with some specialized enclaves in the services sec- 
tor, international integration on this front has deepened considerably 
and this will continue if rapid growth is sustained in China. Meanwhile 
large sections of the economy, including expanding ones like social 
and community services and retail, remain highly insulated from inter- 
national trade. 


The effects on Northern labour have also been uneven: living standards 
have been boosted by low-wage imports, yet there has been a substantial 
impact in terms of job loss. Indeed, even balanced trade between North 
and South involves a substantial loss of Northern manufacturing employ- 
ment. A recent comprehensive study estimates that for every job in 
high-skill manufactures created by additional exports to the South there 
areas many as 6 jobs displaced by the same money value of low-tech manu- 
factured imports from there.9 This disparity is just a reflection of the 
potential 'gains from trade'. The qualification 'potential' is important— 
the realization of these gains depends on the workers concerned being 
re-employed. A study of employment change in us manufacturing over 
the 1980s and 1990s found that the industries most subject to import 
competition, including toys, clothing and electronic goods, accounted for 
more than one third of job losses. Around 40 per cent those affected were 
out of work two years later, and half of those with jobs had suffered a wage 
cut of 15 per cent or more. Over the decade 1992-2002, trade with the 
South may have accounted for one quarter of the loss of manufacturing 


*: Quoted in Bhagwati et al, 'Muddles Over Outsourcing’. 

62 Mary Amiti and Shang-Jin Wei, ‘Fear of Service Outsourcing. Is 1t Justified?', 
NBER Working Paper 10808, 2004, tables 4 and 6. 

& Bob Rowthorn and Ken Coutts, ‘De-industrialization and the balance of payments 
in advanced economies’, Cambridge Journal of Economics, vol. 28, no. 5 (2004), 


pp. 767-90. 
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jobs in the £u and nearly one half of the loss in the usa. These job losses 
have particularly disruptive and damaging effects because manufactur- 
ing employment tends to be geographically concentrated. Where the 
plants involved comprise a significant share of local labour markets it is 
particularly difficult to reabsorb such displaced workers.“ 


Foreign direct investment 


The rapid increase in foreign direct investment over the last three dec- 
ades, and especially in the second half of the 1990s, has been another 
salient feature of economic integration. The quantitative importance of 
FDI may be assessed by comparing the annual flow, inward and outward, 
with the total amount of domestic investment going on in the recipient 
country in that year. If the inflow of FDI were to continue at a particular 
percentage of investment, eventually it would constitute that percentage 
of the accumulated capital stock. Table 5 suggests that, should recent 
trends continue, around 13 per cent of the capital stock in both the devel- 
oped and developing countries would be owned abroad. This would 
bring the share of Fp1 above its previous historic peak before 1914, 
though not by a large margin.55 Within the developed economies FD1 is 
exceptionally high in Europe, with much of the investment being within 
the Eu (and thus showing up as both inward and outward). It is also 


TABLE 5. Foreign direct investment flows, 1991-2003 (% of gross investment) 


World Developed usa ru Japan Developing China 
countries countries 
1992-97 1998-2003 1998-2003 
Inward 5.2 12.7 126 9.1 235 07 12.5 11.6 


Outward 5.5 12 148 7.7 301 27 3.7 0.7 


Source. Foreign Direct Investment Database, UNCTAD 2004, Annexe Table B 5 


$^ Bhagwati et al, ‘Muddles Over Outsourcing’, Rowthorn and Coutts, 'De- 
industrialization’, Table 2. 

$5 Paul Baroch and Richard Kozul-Wright, ‘Globalization Myths: Some Historical 
Reflections on Integration, Industrialisation and Growth in the World Economy’, in 
Kozul-Wright and Robert Rowthorn, eds, Transnational Corporations and the Global 


Economy, Basingstoke 1997. 
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exceptionally low in Japan, with the stagnant Japanese economy attract- 
ing little inward rp1—and, more surprisingly, Japanese firms investing 
only very modestly abroad. The us economy attracted more Fp1 than 
American multinationals invested abroad. 


Although the Chinese figure for inward investment does not look 
exceptional, the enormous share of gross investment in Chinese cpp, 
approaching 50 per cent by 2004, means that the rpi inflow was very 
large in relation to GcbP—some 5 per cent. Much foreign investment in 
China comes from overseas Chinese capitalists in other Asian devel- 
oping countries. Newspaper reports suggest that substantial inflows 
into China actually originate within the prc itself, masquerading as 
FDI in order to obtain tax breaks. In addition, Western multination- 
als have of course been making substantial investments in industries 
like electronics and cars. Chinese companies have also begun to make 
investments abroad, in search of energy supplies and other inputs, 
or of brand names and manufacturing expertise. Even though this is, 
in effect, reinvesting back the equivalent of a small part of the inflow 
of Fp1, it has created a furore; the recent Chinese bid for a modestly 
sized us oil company, UNOCAL, being a case in point. 


The sectoral composition of Fp1 has not shown the same bias towards 
manufacturing that foreign trade has done; in the 1990s around half of 
outward FDI went to the services sector. Investment can, of course, reach 
into parts of the service sector such as retailing or restaurants that are 
immune to direct competition from imports, as when McDonalds or 
Walmart invests in a new country. Well over half of rp1 inflows into o&cp 
countries represent cross-border mergers and acquisitions, rather than 
companies setting up factories or offices from scratch. However this 
may still represent a heightening of competition for the other domestic 
firms. FDI represents an important qualification to the remarks above 
about the insulation of large parts of the services sector in the ogcp zone 
from international competition. States with strong service-sector compa- 
nies such as the us and ux have been pushing hard for the liberalization 
of service provision and the rn»: required to support it in wro negotia- 
tions. While the numbers presented above can give an impression 


$6 See Gerald Epstein, "The role and control of multinational corporations in the 
world economy in Jonathan Michie, ed , The Handbook of Globalisation, Cheltenham 
2003, pp 150-64 and Scott Sinclair, "The wro and its cats’ in Michie, Handbook of 
Globalisation, pp. 347—57. 
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of the magnitudes involved, it may be that the most important aspect 
of FDI is the enhanced potential for mobility of location for companies 
in the rich countries. Even if the threat is only exercised periodically it 
can still serve to weaken workers' positions at the bargaining table on 
wage or employment negotiations. 


The labour market is surely the least integrated of global markets. For 
the us, despite a strong rise in the 1980s, inward migration in the 1990s 
was still only at one third of the rate seen during 1900—10.? The pro- 
portion of the world's population resident in countries where they were 
not born is estimated to have risen from a little over 2 per cent to a little 
under 3 per cent during the last 30 years and is around ro per cent in 
both Europe and the usa. Rising supply of potential entrants has been 
met in most developed countries with a tightening of controls against 
unskilled migrants. In countries where unemployment is now relatively 
low, inward migration of both skilled and unskilled workers is an attrac- 
tive option for employers seeking to hold down wages. 


World uncertainties 


Ihe genie of financial competition and expansion has been released by 
deregulation. Whilst the worst effects of the resulting fragility have been 
felt in the Asian countries hit by the crisis of 1998 it would be wrong 
to assume that the greater sophistication of financial markets in oscp 
countries insures them against such problems. The real economies of the 
us and Japan have been scarred by financial excesses and the whole sys- 
tem can be threatened by the unrelenting search for 'value' through ever 
more complex financial trades. Regulatory attempts to reap the benefits 
of liberalization whilst limiting the risks face formidable difficulties, and 
the chances of a major global financial crisis have surely increased. 


Dwarfing in significance even the rise in density, international entangle- 
ment and fragility of financial markets is the growth of China, India and 
other developing countries. Until the 1980s the developing countries 
were economically significant for the rich economies only as suppliers 
of commodities, above all oil. The North never ran large enough export 


& As a proportion of the population. See Barry Chiswick and Timothy Hatton, 
'International Migration and the Integration of Labour Markets', 1n Michael Bordo, 
Alan Taylor and Jeffrey Williamson, eds, Globalization in Historical Perspective, 
Chicago 2003. 
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surpluses with the South for these to constitute a substantial factor 
in maintaining demand at home, as Rosa Luxemburg had suggested. 
Developing countries never posed a serious competitive threat to 
Northern producers. However, these countries are now 'emerging' on to 
the world economic stage with great momentum. Since the mid 1990s 
the majority of world cp» has been produced outside the old ozcp coun- 
tries and their share is declining. The centre of capital accumulation, the 
driving force of the system, is shifting away from the old core countries. 
For the North this has a number of quite contradictory effects. 


Firstly, rapid growth in the rest of the world will bring buoyant demand 
for exports of those goods in which the orcp countries maintain an 
advantage. This in turn encourages capital accumulation in those indus- 
tries and helps to keep aggregate demand rising. In order to maintain 
that advantage in the face of rising competition from the South in 
increasingly sophisticated products, core country currencies would have 
to depreciate. This would reduce real incomes in the ozcp countries as 
they would no longer be importing such cheap consumer goods. 


Secondly, there is the impact of surplus labour in China and elsewhere, 
significant segments of which will be highly educated but with far lower 
wages than in the North. Access to this cheap labour could encourage a 
much higher level of rp: from the North, creating an investment drain 
away from the core zone. On a world scale the capital/labour ratio would 
decline by a third or more,® as the vast reserves of labour in those coun- 
tries become inserted into the global economy. The result could be a 
major fall in the share of wages in the ozcp countries as workers find 
their bargaining position weakened? But wages of course play a dual 
role in capitalism, both as cost of production and as source of mass 
consumer demand. With investment attracted elsewhere by Southern 
wages, maintaining buoyant demand in the North would rely on increas- 
ing dollops of consumer credit or expanded government spending. Such 
a pattern looks unstable economically, if not risky politically. Although 


$5 Such a process, whereby the 'gains from trade' for the North are reduced by 
development in the South, is discussed by Paul Samuelson, "Where Ricardo 
and Mill Rebut and Confirm Arguments of Mainstream Economists Supporting 
Globalization’, Journal of Economic Perspectives, vol. 18, no. 3 (2004), pp. 135-46. 

$9 Richard Freeman, "What Really Ails Europe (and America): The Doubling of the 
Global Workforce', www.theglobalist com, 3 June 2005. 

7° This possibility 1s floated by Bhagwati et al, 'Muddles Over Outsourang'. 
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the emergence of new low-cost sources of supply is not a novel phenom- 
enon, with China and India in many respects following the path of Japan 
and then the Asian nics, what makes the present position different is 
that the massive populations of these countries offer the potential for a 
far larger, and thus more disruptive, process of catch-up. 


China itself could be a further major source of instability. Its credit 
system is notoriously shaky, raising the possibility of a financial crisis 
and recession that could have a severe impact on the North. The rate of 
absorption of labour could generate wage pressure and industrial con- 
flict which the ccr would find it difficult to restrain. China's appetite for 
energy and materials could precipitate spiralling prices, as markets try 
to anticipate long-run trends. A severe recession could develop in China 
as a result of a credit crunch and overaccumulation. Much slower growth 
for a period seems inevitable in the us if the unsustainable balance-of- 
payments deficit is to be righted, but this will only worsen the budgetary 
position until taxes are increased. 


It is one of the paradoxes of the recent past that, despite the instabilities 
of the financial system and disruption caused by shifts in world trade, 
the economies of the rich countries have suffered smaller output fluctua- 
tions over the past decade than in any comparable period. The variability 
of output is one third less than it was in the rapid growth period of the 
19605 or in the stagnant 1970s and the same is true of the developing 
countries as well." Indeed the present imbalances in the world economy 
could still be absorbed with a ‘soft landing’ and relatively little disrup- 
tion. But so long as a major dollar crisis, some other triggering event 
which exposes global financial fragility, or a serious interruption to 
China's growth remain on the cards, the capitalist system in the North 
finds itself peering into a highly uncertain future. 


7 Bill Martin and Bob Rowthorn, ‘Will Stability Last? mimeo, Cambridge 2004. 
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CHRISTOPHER PRENDERGAST 


EVOLUTION 


AND LITERARY HISTORY 


A Response to Franco Moretti 


URING THE PAST four decades or so, literary history has 
proven to be something of a problem child in the discipline 
of literary studies. Over this time span, it has found itself 
confronted with three fundamental questions. The first—is 
literary history desirable?—was particularly active in the Parisian polem- 
ics of the 1960s that generated the dramatic encounter between Raymond 
Picard and Roland Barthes, an exchange—or rather a dialogue de sourds— 
which gave us Critique et vérité, Barthes’s crisply magisterial statement of 
the new anti-historicist critical temper.’ The second question—is literary 
history possible?—was more the product of a developing scepticism as to 
the grounds of historical understanding itself. Franco Moretti's response 
to both these questions has been robustly affirmative, while much of his 
career has been devoted to figuring out answers to the third question: if 
literary history is both desirable and possible, then how exactly to do it? 
His recent triptych of articles in New Left Review—‘Graphs’, ‘Maps’ and 
“Trees’, with the running subtitle ‘Abstract Models for Literary History’, 
published in book form by Verso this September—is his most considered 
reflection to date, proposing an intriguingly novel way of both constru- 
ing and resolving a number of central issues in the field. Taken together 
(as indeed they must be), his three figures or representations—derived 
respectively from quantitative history, geography and evolutionary 
biology—weave an intricate and richly textured intellectual fabric. 


But what particularly catches the eye—or at least my eye, for the purposes 
of this response—are the arguments underpinning the third, ‘Trees’, for 
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essentially two reasons. First, they constitute, self-confessedly, both an 
ending and (a return to) a beginning (“They come last, in this series 
of essays, but were really the beginning’) and are thus what binds all 
three pieces together, while also sending us back even further to sev- 
eral of Moretti’s earlier publications; his ‘tree’ may therefore be said to 
bear fruit—perhaps not yet entirely ripe—stemming from a prolonged 
effort of reflection and research. Secondly, the final piece operates at a 
higher level of theoretical synthesis than the others; it is the meta-essay, 
addressed to the general principles and underlying assumptions of his 
project. It is, however, expressly not proposed as yet another exercise in 
pure Theory. Moretti, rightly and refreshingly, insists on the distinction 
between thinking theoretically and ‘doing Theory’ (the latter for some 
considerable time now'a largely routinized intellectual technology, with 
a certain market value in university literature departments). For Moretti 
the former signifies—amongst other things, to which I turn shortly— 
the deployment of a set of hypotheses in a manner that is experimental, 
open-ended and inconclusive, less a signposting of the royal road to the 
Truth than the tracing of possible pathways, along which we are likely to 
encounter numerous blockages and dead ends. 


On the other hand, "Irees' is not merely—or is so only deceptively— 
another variant of the modest proposal. It enters a very strong claim on 


' This should not of course be taken to mean that Barthes was ‘anti-history’, but 
only that he was hostile to the sedimented forms of the discours de l'histoire that 
organized academic literary history in France at the time. If his notion of a ‘science’ 
of literature seemed to replace a focus on time with a stress on ‘system’ (in the 
structuralist sense of a set of abstract rules), elsewhere (for example 1n the much 
earlier Le degré zéro de l'écriture) we find him ‘using Marxism and existentialism to 
rethink the categories of orthodox literary history’. Michael Moriarty, Roland Barthes, 
Cambridge 1991, p. 32. In the later work, history—specifically the historical situ- 
atedness of the ‘subject’ of both writing and reading (‘ce sujet historique que je suis 
parmi d'autres, as he wrote in Le plaisir du texte, Paris 1973, p. 37)—34s ubiquitous 
It remains nevertheless the case that Barthes’s understanding of literary-historical 
change was held almost entirely within an avant-gardiste thematics of ‘scandal’ and 
‘rupture’, that is to say, basically the terms of a modernist poetics. 

2 The question has produced a symptomatic title’ Is Literary History Possible? by 
David Perkins, Baltimore 1992. 

3 The three articles have been collected and revised for publication: Franco Moretti, 
Graphs, Maps, Trees: Abstract Models for a Literary History, London and New York 2005, 
127 pp, 1 84467 026 o. They were originally published ın NIR 24, Nov-Dec 2003 
(‘Graphs’), NLR 26, Mar-Apr 2004 (‘Maps’) and NLR 28, July-Aug 2004 (‘Trees’). In 
what follows I will prinapally be addressing the approach laid out 1n ‘Trees’. 
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the recasting of an entire branch of inquiry. It is this animating ambition 
that commands special attention and which I take as the focus of my 
own, more sceptical, comments. For, while his approach is attractively 
supple, there is a downside to this otherwise appealing modus operandi: 
a tendency to ellipsis at the very points where the larger claims stand 
or fall. One of the signatures of the Moretti house style is syntactic eli- 
sion (the sentence that is not a sentence). But what happens when this 
fetchingly informal economy of means travels up from sentence to argu- 
ment? The following observations seek to uncover and describe what 
I see as the fault-lines running across or beneath these argumentative 
ellipses. The point is not to dynamite the terrain so interestingly charted 
by Moretti—after all, the sceptic’s part is the easy part, understandably 
galling to those who have done the actual creative thinking, along with 
the supporting empirical research—but, in emulation of his own com- 
mitment to provisionality, to add some further questions to those he 
himself poses. My queries are centred on the logical structure of an 
argument, specifically four of its moments, in three of which I detect a 
petitio principii and in the fourth a confusion. I shall come to the detail of 
this in due course, but want to stress that what I envisage is not analyti- 
cal hair-splitting: if I am right in characterizing these moments as logical 
flaws, then a great deal follows; if I am wrong, Moretti will doubtless 
show why. Either way, there should be a gain in clarification. 


Scientific predecessors 


First some preliminary scene-setting. Literary history is a subject with 
its own history. At the outset of ‘Trees’, Moretti gestures at this in terms 
of his own intellectual trajectory, by linking his present interests to an 
earlier ‘Marxist formation’ that ‘entailed a great respect (in principle, at 
least) for the methods of the natural sciences'.* This reference to science 
takes two forms: a general appeal to the validity of scientific method as 


4 In this connection, Moretti refers back to the work of della Volpe. Della Volpe 
certainly drew on biological analogies (playing, for example, with the Italian genere 
as signifying both ‘genus’ and ‘genre’), but did so more from the point of view of 
classification than of evolution; his main concern was to produce a taxonomy of 
media and genres rather than an account of literary-historical or aesthetic change. 
These taxonomic interests were further linked—via Lessing’s Laokoon—to a 
semiotics of translatability, according to which the different media remain incom- 
mensurable and thus untranslatable, whereas forms within a medium (which he 
called ‘species’) were translatable. In the larger run of things, della Volpe’s ideas 
were neither conspicuously successful nor noticeably influential. 
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such; and a particular appeal to the life sciences, crucially evolutionary 
theory. ‘So, at some point I began to study evolutionary theory, and even- 
tually realized that it opened a unique perspective on that key issue of 
literary study which is the interplay between history and form’.’ A first 
sceptical port of call here might be the implied force of ‘so’. Does ‘a great 
respect (in principle, at least) for the methods of the natural sciences 
spontaneously carry, across the bridge engineered by that 'so', over to 
the biological sciences, especially in the context of a Marxist formation? 
I fear the toll costs a little more. The invocation of ‘science’ in connec- 
tion with literary study of course has a lengthy pedigree, not only within 
Marxism, but also—and, from the point of view of the founding of the 
modern discipline of literary history, more importantly—within positiv- 
ism; most notably the efforts by Gustave Lanson in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries to replace history of literature (as the study of a 
disembodied procession of high-canonical names) with a scientifically 
grounded literary history. This has at least as much bearing on Moretti's 
aims as the legacy of Marxism. 


Indeed the place of science in Marxism's engagement with literary ques- 
tions has been largely sporadic and often opportunistic (I leave to one 
side the ritual incantations of Stalinist apparatchiks). Raymond Williams 
tantalized his interviewers in Politics and Letters with the remark: ‘If I 
had one single ambition in literary studies it would be to rejoin them 
with experimental science’. What Williams had in mind was ‘active 
collaboration with the many scientists who are especially interested in 
the relations between language use and human physical organization’. 
This probably harks back to the references in The Long Revolution’s chap- 
ter on ‘The Creative Mind’ to J. Z. Young’s neurophysiological researches 
into the brain, and the overlap of the biological and the social in the 
acquisition and deployment of ‘ways of seeing’. But it was a programme 
that Williams never developed in any sustained way, and in any case it 
had but a tenuous connection with questions of history and literary hist- 
ory. In accordance with an older moment of classical Marxism, Lukacs 
bound science and history together, but in fact less to designate a mode 
of inquiry (other than as the banner under which historical materialism 
paraded its opposition to idealism), than to specify the nature of the object 





5 ‘Trees’, NLR 28, p. 43. The sentence, with its ‘so’ logic, has been dropped 
from the book. 

6 Raymond Williams, Politics and Letters, London 1981, p. 341, and The Long 
Revolution, London 1961. 
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of inquiry: the great works of imaginative fiction are themselves 'scien- 
tific in the sense of their capacity to grasp and project, in imaginative 
terms, the law-bound, dialectical processes that shape a social totality. 
This was Lukács's version of the 'triumph of realism'. Interestingly, it 
distinguished the works of the great realist tradition (Balzac, Tolstoy) 
from those which, generally under the heading of Naturalism, explicitly 
claimed science as both a source of inspiration and a method of compo- 
sition. For Lukács, where the former penetrate to underlying laws, the 
latter, in a reductionist assimilation of 'science' to empirical observation, 
content themselves with the transcription of mere surfaces, a literary 
practice held to be complicit with reification. Lukács's project was thus 
a history offered as a narrative of the stages of capitalist cultural devel- 
opment, modelled as a fable of initial power (bourgeois art at its most 
expansively self-confident) giving way to eventual decline and exhaustion. 
Based on a judgemental parti pris, the explanatory yield of this narrative 
was thin, further vitiated by a messianic promise of redemption whereby 
the revolutionary potential of socialist realism would illuminate the way 
out of the impasse of bourgeois culture. This does not have a great deal 
to commend itself to the construction of a 'scientific literary history. In 
any case, methodologically, Lukács's approach was fundamentally text- 
centred, focused on the texts of the canon (as later for Lucien Goldmann, 
the minor work—a crucial object of knowledge for other models of liter- 
ary history, including Moretti’s—was but the ideologically symptomatic 
dross of literary culture). It was, in short, an approach more interpretive 
than explanatory, in the double sense of interpreting strategies of inter- 
pretation deemed internal to certain literary works themselves, posited 
as the embodiment of forms of understanding the social.’ 


7 This may help us take the full measure of Morettt’s contention that, if we are to do 
literary history 1n a remotely satisfactory way, we must break with the focus on the 
reading (‘interpretation’) of individual works From the historical point of view, the 
latter has meant either history of literature (rather than literary history), understood 
as one damned canonical thing after another; or subscribing to the notion of the 
individual work as an ‘expressive totality’, the sort of notion that informs Lukács's 
early infatuation, under the spell of Hegel, with the synecdochic and holistic models 
of Geistesgeschichte. Yet ıt could be argued that Moretti himself ıs still bewitched by 
Lukacs. His suggestion that we shift our attention from macrocosm to microcosm, 
from the work to clusters of ‘formal’ traits (‘something that 1s much smaller than 
any individual text’), which then, ın a second move, are tied to genres (‘something 
much larger than any individual text’), simply replays the idea of ‘expressive totality’ 
in a new guise; the objective still remains that of establishing ‘links with the larger 
social system’. Even if we accept these smaller and larger units as ‘the right objects 
of knowledge for literary history’, the ground rule of the game is still the same: how 
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Moretti has elsewhere written eloquently on Lukács, but his present 
endeavours strike out in a quite different direction. Re-thinking liter- 
ary history requires a prioritizing of ‘explanation’ over ‘interpretation’: 
‘the approaches I have discussed . . . share a clear preference for expla- 
nation over interpretation’ (Moretti’s emphasis). By ‘interpretation’ he 
means the ‘reading’ of individual works; by ‘explanation’ he means vari- 
ous attempts ‘to understand the larger structures within which these 
[individual works] have a meaning in the first place’. While renounc- 
ing the belief in the availability of ‘a single explanatory framework’, 
there remains nevertheless a ‘common denominator’ to these attempts, 
baptized—in a conscious ‘echo of the Marxist problematic of the 1960s 
and 7os—as ‘a materialist conception of form’ (Moretti’s emphasis). Yet 
there is already a question here as to whether what he describes under 
the heading of ‘explanation’ belongs just as much, if not more so, to 
the sphere of ‘interpretation’—not, however, in the sense of the 'read- 
ing of individual works but rather in that of a hermeneutics addressed 
to 'understand[ing] the larger structures’ within which individual works 
‘have a meaning in the first place’. Perhaps one should not press too hard 
here on vocabulary, but, as we all know from the history of the social sci- 
ences, ‘understanding’ (attracting, within Moretti's own text, the familiar 
collocationary terms ‘structures’ and ‘meaning’) is not the same thing 
as ‘explanation’.® The latter typically entails a focus on the causal. This 
indeed turns out to be Moretti’s principal preoccupation (which is why 
terminological heavy-breathing might seem inapposite). Nevertheless, 
the distinctions matter, if only because, as we shall see, ‘interpretation’ 
plays—and has to play—a major part in Moretti’s undertaking, although, 
by virtue of its restriction to text-centred ‘readings’ and corresponding 
relegation to a position of secondary importance, quite how large a role 
it performs in his argument is something the argument itself does not 
fully acknowledge. This has consequences. 


Positivist antecedents 


Where the history of literary history is concerned, these distinctions call 
for a further placing in relation to the predecessor, albeit a forerunner 





to get from part to whole, from the microcosmic (formal traits) to the less micro- 
cosmic (genres) to the limit-unit (the ‘social system’). My concern here 1s whether 
evolutionary theory offers a secure grip on the nature of these proposed ‘links’. 

* In ‘Graphs’, ‘interpretation’ in this sense gets a stronger billing the fact-gatherings 
of ‘quantitative history’ are of a kind that ‘demand an interpretation’, NLR 24, p 9I; 
and Moret, Graphs, Maps, Trees, p. 30. 
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nowhere mentioned by Moretti: the positivist school and in particular 
the work of Lanson, the true father of the effort to bathe literary his- 
tory with the aura of science, although at the same time—since in the 
world of the evolutionary paradigm we are dealing with the language 
of biological 'descent'—begetting offspring many of whom appeared 
to have been afflicted with a congenital form of academic idiocy, thus 
eventually generating the explosive rebellion by Barthes and oth- 
ers against the soul-destroying and mind-numbing orthodoxies that 
Lanson himself never intended. Lanson is not reducible to lansonisme, 
his original project being altogether more robust and substantial in its 
intellectual aspirations. A 'scientific literary history was to possess both 
an explanatory and an interpretive aspect. In practice, however, it was 
the interpretive aspect that dominated. In remarks on Lanson, Antoine 
Compagnon discriminates two kinds of literary history based on two 
distinct, if overlapping, objectives: one that is geared to a 'context', the 
other to a ‘dynamic’.9 The latter is concerned primarily with the causal 
mechanisms of historical change. Context-oriented literary history, on 
the other hand, dwells on the original production and reception of litera- 
ture. While it has explanatory features—to do with material conditions 
of emergence, the sort of thing subsequently codified as the 'sociology of 
literature'—it is pre-eminently interpretive in its hermeneutic attention 
to the horizons of meaning and expectation within which a literary work 
is both conceived and read. 


Lanson was above all interested in questions of context. In this regard, he 
insisted on the value to literary-historical inquiry of the so-called ‘minor’ 
work. In Lanson’s successors, this amounted to little more than an 
extended game of source-hunting, a reversion in new fancy dress to the 
practices of French literary history before Lanson, from the bibliographi- 
cal and archival studies of the x8th-century Benedictines at Saint-Maur 
that produced the multi-volume Histoire littéraire de la France onwards. 
'Science' here meant little more than erudition (érudition was the term 
used in the late 18th century by Marmontel to distinguish it from belle- 
lettrist criticism; Moretti in turn uses the more hard-core term ‘data’). In 
Lanson's hands, the minor work became the crux on which the merely 
erudite could accede to the status of the properly scientific by virtue of 
the light it was able to shed on the making of a 'context', understood as a 
social collectivity of attitudes, beliefs and presuppositions, an Ur-version 


9 Antoine Compagnon, Le démon de la théorie, Paris 1998, p. 213. 
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of the Annales school’s notion of a mentalité (Durkheim being of course 
one of Lanson’s contemporaries). 


Moretti shares with Lanson an interest in the ‘minor’ work (what else- 
where he terms the Great Unread and in ‘Trees’ he designates as ‘the 
lost 99 per cent of the archive’, one of the functions of his ‘trees’ being 
to ‘reintegrate it into the fabric of literary history’). But both his pur- 
poses and his frames of reference are very different. In the first place, 
Lanson’s literary history was confined to national history (the literary 
history of France), whereas Moretti’s commitments are international- 
ist (literary history as a branch of comparative literature inflected by 
the twin concepts of ‘world literature’ and ‘comparative morphology'"). 
Secondly—as the term ‘morphology’ indicates—questions of literary 
‘form’ loom far larger in Moretti’s remit than they ever did in Lanson’s. 
Thirdly, and above all, Moretti is far more invested in the analysis of 
change, whereas in Lanson change is rarely figured as anything more 
than simple succession. More specifically, what counts for Moretti is less 
origins than outcomes; the lost 99 per cent of the archive is seen as a 
guide not to a past that once was a present but to a past fossilized in its 
pastness, that which is ‘extinct’ as opposed to that which has ‘survived’. 
In other words, Moretti’s proposal is for a literary history that will replace 
the positivist hermeneutics of context-reconstruction with the ‘dynami- 
cally’ mutating causalities of the evolutionary paradigm. 


In this respect, the predecessor-story holds a certain irony: the person 
who in France first appropriated Darwinism for literary study was none 


7? This context-driven focus on the ‘minor’ or ‘forgotten’ text has been given a 
new lease of life in the so-called New Historicism, often under the heading of the 
‘anecdotal’. 

" In the 19th century, biological metaphors in cultural history and philosophy were 
typically tied to nationalist agendas and related notions of ethnic ‘stock’. Here, for 
example, is Nietzsche, in the high-octane prose of the closing pages of The Birth 
of Tragedy, on the ‘tree’ of German culture, valiantly committed to the expulsion 
of ‘foreign’ graftings and transplants: ‘It seems scarcely possible to graft an alien 
myth onto a native culture without damaging the tree beyond repair 1n the process. 
Occasionally the tree proves strong and healthy enough to eliminate the foreign 
element after a prolonged struggle, but on the whole it must wither or continue in a 
state of morbid growth. We have a sufficiently high opinion of the pure and vigorous 
substance of the German spirit to entertain the hope that it will eliminate those ele- 
ments grafted on it by force and remember its own true nature’. The spirit of Moretti's 
approach is of course the exact opposite of this representation of national ‘spirit’; it 
is all about graftings and transplants across national and regional borders. 
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other than Lanson’s chief adversary, Ferdinand Brunetiére, most notably 
in his best-known book bearing the give-away title, I? Evolution des genres 
littéraires. Given that ‘the temporal cycles which determine the coming 
and going of genres' is identified by Moretti as one of the axes of his 
investigations, one might perhaps have expected a nod in the direction of 
Brunetiére. But perhaps his silence on this point may have less to do with 
a Christopher Columbus tendency, setting out on the discovery of alleg- 
edly undiscovered lands, than with the fact that Brunetiére's recourse 
to evolutionary concepts was intellectually primitive. Like Moretti, he 
was intensely interested in the structure of 'forms', but the nature of the 
interest was a purely ‘internalist’ one, and moreover largely confined to 
the texts of the canon (history of literature rather than literary history as 
Lanson conceived it). More importantly, 'evolution' was more analogical 
gesture than analytical tool; Brunetiére’s history of generic and formal 
change was little more than an inventory of surface variations subtended 
by an abiding sameness, safeguarding the ‘identity’ of a genre in the 
name of a hypostasized ‘tradition’. It is a history that ‘explains’ little, if 
indeed anything at all. 


Moretti, by contrast, is all about explaining change: how, from within a 
range of theoretically available options, certain 'succeed' where others do 
not, how some wither and die and others mutate and 'adapt'. 'Graphs' 
tracks literature in the aspect of time; ‘Maps’ tracks it in the aspect of 
space; "Irees' joins the two in the sketch of a scientific literary history 
where ‘scientific’ denotes not just the accumulation of data (‘quantitative 
history’) and its spatial distribution (‘geography’) but the dynamic linking 
of archive to space and morphology to time. Here—at last—we come to 
the heart of the matter; the actual explanatory work done by the language 
of evolutionary development in full flow. The work is carried out empiri- 
cally by way of two test cases or analytical experiments, each focused on 
the phenomenon of ‘survival’ (the survival of the fittest, no less). In the 


^ The Russian Formalists—especially Shklovsky— were also fond of the term 
‘evolution’, but its uses had little, 1f anything at all, to do with Darwin. ‘Evolution’ 
was simply a synonym for change, the latter again grasped in strictly ‘internalist’ 
terms, only this time geared to a principle of discontinuity, replacing linear concep- 
tions of history with a theory of the formal ‘break’. In ‘Graphs’, Moretti notes the 
Shklovskian ‘inner dialectic of art, which begins in creative estrangement, and ends 
in stale automatism’ as bearing a superficial resemblance to evolutionary theory, 
but then adds ‘we will soon see another, more draconian explanation for the dis- 
appearance of forms’: NLR 24, p. 77; Graphs, Maps, Trees, p. 17. Explanation of the 
draconian kind is of course the Darwinian theory of natural selection. 
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first case, ‘survival’ means essentially success, in the sense of standing 
the test of time, as that which continues to be read while original compet- 
itors disappear into oblivion. The second deals with ‘survival’ through 
the process of migration, with how a form adapts and transmutes in its 
travels through ‘morphospace’. In both cases, it is a question of forging 
a set of intelligible causal links between form, space and time, under the 
general injunction: ‘take a form, follow it from space to space, and study 
the reasons for its transformations’. This, in a nutshell, is the Moretti 
programme. We need now to examine in closer detail how exactly the 
experiments are run. My contention, starkly put, will be that, if we follow 
him to where all this leads, we find ourselves in a cul-de-sac. 


Survival mechanisms 


The first example derives from a ‘family of narrative forms’, the later 
19th-century English detective novel, in connection with which Moretti 
has a question: why is it that, of all the later r9th-century English writ- 
ers of detective novels (many of whom published in the same place, the 
Strand Magazine), it is Conan Doyle who has ‘survived’? What were the 
causes and conditions of his success? His answer turns on a particular 
exploitation of the formal device of 'clues', which was to become 'a key 
“technical law" of the genre’. Research into the varying modalities of the 
clue produces a hierarchically ordered ‘tree’ on whose top branch—clues 
that are both visible and decodable—there perches, and then somewhat 
precariously, only Doyle. Conversely, those writers who did not hit upon 
this ‘technical law’ sank without trace into the dustbin of literary history. 
From this account is thus extracted an implicit syllogism: Doyle was to 
prove the most popular of the thriller writers; Doyle comes to use clues 
in a uniquely special way; therefore the way he uses clues explains his 
enduring popularity. But is this not a false syllogism, the node of an 
argument at which we find our first petitio principii? "We chose clues as 
the trait whose transformations were likely to be most revealing for the 
history of the genre’. This may well be true, but ‘likely’ will not of itself 
establish its truth; as a prior ‘choice’, it slants the angle of inquiry in such 
a way as to ensure the desired conclusions. Moretti takes two indisput- 
able facts, one social, one literary: Doyle’s popularity and his use of clues, 
proposing a link between the two alleged to constitute a ‘good illustra- 
tion of what the literary market is like: ruthless competition—hinging 
on form’. But is it? The proposed link can illustrate a conception of liter- 
ary history governed by the laws of natural selection only if, instead of 
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the two facts being juxtaposed on the back of a prior methodological 
choice, they are brought into a demonstrable causal relation. 


How, then, is this more strictly causal relation made? Causation enters 
the picture through an appeal to the preferences of readers: ‘Readers 
discover that they like a certain device, and if a story doesn't seem to 
include it, they simply don't read it (and the story becomes extinct)’. 
There is a very great deal to unpack from this deceptively simple formu- 
lation. In the structure of the more general argument, what readers like 
serves as the equivalent—or analogue—of ‘environment’ in evolution- 
ary thinking, the milieu that provides either favourable or unfavourable 
conditions of ‘adaptation’: a ‘liking’ for certain kinds of clues assures the 
survival of one variant of the genre, while the absence of that feature in 
other variants condemns them to extinction. But this characterization 
of an environment of reading practices and preferences is a curiously 
lightweight scaffolding on which to build a theoretical model possessing 
real explanatory power. 


One level of the scaffolding—the negative test whereby the appar- 
ent absence of the relevant 'device' leads to oblivion—is vulnerable to 
instant collapse. How can readers know that a given detective novel 
does not contain the device if they have not read it? But, if they have 
read it, by definition it cannot be said to belong in the category of the 
Great Unread. Whence perhaps Moretti's slightly odd phrasing of his 
negative test: 'if a story doesn't seem to include it. ..' (my emphasis). 
'Seem' looks like a case of hedging one's bets, as if Moretti were dimly 
aware of the logical conundrum his hypothesis entails. But what would 
be the test of ‘seem’? Is it that readers make an inspired guess? Is it that 
they read the novel only in part, giving up in despair when, say, halfway 
through they fail to find what they want? Or is it an effect of rumour 
in the literary marketplace, some initial readers expressing their dis- 
appointment such that subsequent readers decide to leave well alone? 
This surely is where a literary-historical inquiry centred on reading pub- 
lics would have to begin, and not end (in the question-evading vapour 
of that verb ‘seem’). 


And what of the positive test for literary survival: ‘readers discover that 
they like a certain device . . .'? ‘Like’ is a somewhat impressionistic term, 
in urgent need of empirical beefing-up. Is 1t in fact true that readers 
developed a predilection for complex clues? Where is the evidence? On 
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Moretti’s showing, the only evidence is the presence in certain texts of 
complex clues, from which an inference is drawn, thus describing a perf- 
ect circle, once again confirming in advance the hypothesis that needs 
to be defended. Certainly the link cannot simply be affirmed. It may well 
be that Doyle’s success can be accounted for in this way, but, subject to 
further investigation, it may well also be that it was due to quite different 
factors (for example, a fascination with the figure of Sherlock Holmes, 
the gentleman from Baker Street, on grounds other than or in addition 
to his incomparable deductive powers). 


Furthermore, the claim that readers held such preferences not only 
requires text-independent verification. For if, on further inspection, the 
necessary evidence were indeed forthcoming, then the preference itself 
would need to be explained. Why did readers come to ‘like’ this sort of 
thing? But the answer to that question would require ‘interpretation’, 
in the Lansonist sense of a hermeneutic addressed to a social world of 
assumptions and expectations and which would explain how certain 
expectations came to prevail over others. Might it, for example, have 
something to do with the seductions in the later 19th century of what 
Carlo Ginzburg named the ‘conjectural paradigm’, or what in semiotics 
Peirce called ‘abductive reasoning’, based on physical traces, and which 
spread across a range of 19th-century intellectual and cultural practices 
from the writing of detective novels to art history and psychoanalysis? 
But it is just this kind of interpretive inquiry that is bracketed out, and 
it leaves a gaping hole in Moretti's explanatory apparatus. His explicans 
is not self-supporting. Of course explaining the explanation can come to 
seem a pointless logical trip: every explicans can be re-positioned as an 
explicandum, thus opening onto a regress whose terminus is the quick- 
sands of First Cause theory; God is usually not far away (as indeed has 
been the case in some versions of evolutionary theory, most notably in 
that of Teilhard de Chardin). Nevertheless, without some further explan- 
atory pressure on what readers ‘like’, Moretti's central question—what 
drives literary history understood as success based on natural selection— 
remains not so much answered as begged (our second petitio principii). 


Reading as selection 


There is a further theoretical complication in this invocation of the 
reader as bedrock: which readers, contemporary or later? It is here that 
we find the ‘confusion’ to which I alluded earlier. From one point of 
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view, it seems to be Doyle's contemporary readers that Moretti has in 
mind (what he refers to as ‘initial readers’). But no evidence 1s supplied 
that these actually read Doyle more assiduously or with greater relish 
than any of the other detective writers also publishing in the Strand 
Magazine but who are now long forgotten. From another point of view, it 
has in fact to be later readers, since it is these who have 'selected' Doyle 
while jettisoning the others. The confusion between the two classes of 
reader matters greatly to the solidity of the theoretical armature, in so 
far as it mirrors some of the difficulties of evolutionary theory itself. 
Evolutionary thought is a version of hindsight history. This makes it 
notoriously open to the charge of embodying a self-fulfilling teleology. 
The necessary counter-move is to track back through biological time 
armed with an array of counterfactuals: at any given point in the evo- 
lutionary chain there is a plurality of potential outcomes, such that no 
given outcome is predictable or guaranteed; history is a tale of hap- 
penstance littered with might-have-beens. Balancing retrospection and 
immanence, the inevitable and the contingent, is a philosophically hard 
act to sustain. But without that double perspective, the whole paradigm 
goes into free fall. Either there is a sheerly contingent flux of forms 
without rhyme or reason, a chaos of potentials with causal privilege 
attaching to none—roughly Nietzsche's line, but not how a 'scientific 
account would normally be construed. Or we are confronted with the 
circular argument of justifying, after the event, what turns out to be the 
case simply by virtue of the fact that it happens to be the case (a 'scien- 
tific’ version of the Aristotelian metaphysic of entelechy—the passage 
of potential into actual guaranteed by a teleological law whereby the 
‘natural’ in Nature consists in its being predestined—'programmed', 
we would say today—to become what it essentially is). 


Without substantial further historical inquiry or analytical discrimina- 
tion, Moretti's confusion of the two readerships opens the door wide to 
this kind of paradigm disintegration: his contemporary reader provides 
no guide whatsoever to survival outcomes (on the basis of their apparent 
reading habits it might have been any of the other contributors to the 
Strand Magazine who got the survival vote); the alleged preferences of 
his later, 20th-century readers is simply tantamount to saying that Doyle 
survived because he survived—an uninteresting tautology that 'explains' 
nothing. In any case, if it is indeed later readers who determine selec- 
tion, in the case of Doyle's fictions it is a very particular kind of reader: 
English. Doyle's popularity may have an international dimension, but 
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it remains a distinctively English taste, whose natural successor is the 
country-house brainteasers of Agatha Christie. But optimal performance 
by the little grey cells has not been the main criterion of the success 
of the genre elsewhere in the 2oth century. In the classic American 
tradition of the thriller—from Chandler and Hammett to James Lee 
Burke—it’s not really the clue which acts as the main focus of interest 
(the ‘technical law of the genre’). The plots of Chandler and Hammett, 
for instance, are often unintelligible, and the pleasures of reading derive 
far more from the authors’ hardboiled investigation of the corruptions of 
LA. In France, the success of the Maigret novels does not rest principally 
on their often perfunctory plots, which are generally low-key, slender 
affairs, mere packaging for a form of social realism. If the history of 
morphospace is to be, as Moretti claims, a branch of comparative litera- 
ture, then these differential comparative contexts would call for a major 
revision of the story he tells. 


Travels of a stylistic device 


Comparison is, however, at the forefront of Moretti’s second example: 
this time the changing incarnations and functions of the device of style 
indirect libre in its migratory journeys through time and space. The 
name of the game is ‘divergence’, a key concept in evolutionary theory, 
here plugged into the transcultural fortunes of a modern novelistic 
technique. On Moretti’s account, free indirect style is, originally, a prop- 
erty of the 19th-century European novel, beginning with Jane Austen 
(Mansfield Park is Moretti’s example) and coming to full fruition in the 
novels of Flaubert and Zola. Its purpose, realized through a grammati- 
cal manipulation of verb tenses and personal pronouns, is to blur the 
dividing line between a character’s interiority (thoughts and emotions) 
and the impersonal discourse of a narrator. It is a ‘compromise forma- 
tion’ corresponding to ‘the process of modern socialization’, in which 
a given subjectivity is invaded and inflected by the commonplaces of a 
social doxa. In Jane Austen, there is still a gap between the subjective 
and the objective; the individual voice retains ‘a certain amount of free- 
dom’ before the tyranny of the social. In the novels of Flaubert and Zola, 
doxa is omnipresent, a condition in which ‘the character’s inner space 
is unknowingly colonized by the commonplaces of public opinion’. 
This later development is about as far as it goes ‘as long as free indi- 
rect style remains confined to western Europe’. It becomes a sedimented 
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technique, appropriate to a form of consciousness entirely subjugated by 
the ideological caress. 


But then a number of interesting things happen, both over time and 
across space, in a manner that is modelled as the various ‘branchings’ 
of a morphological 'tree'. In a first moment, the technique migrates 
from Europe to Russia: ‘just as the individual mind seems about to be 
submerged by ideology, a geographical shift to the east reverses the 
trend, associating free indirect style with conflict rather than with con- 
sensus’. Moretti's example is Dostoevsky's Crime and Punishment, in a 
modified restatement of Bakhtin's 'dialogical gloss. The double register 
in which Raskolnikov's interior life is represented becomes a means 
of staging 'debate', the index of a mind torn between conflicting ideas 
and values. From there—further 'branchings—the device undergoes 
further transformations: in fin-de-siécle Europe it makes its way to the 
Italian South, an isolated, village-based, rumour-infested enclave remote 
from the ‘silent, interiorized doxa of large nation-states’, whose narra- 
tive productions (for example, Verga’s I Malavoglia) remain anchored 
in the sociability of ‘collective oral myths’ and in which the device of 
free indirect style ‘embodies a form of social cohesion’ that is ‘more 
quarrelsome and intrusive than in western Europe’. In the period of 
high modernism it undergoes a further change: from ‘the upper-class 
stylizations’ of James, Proust, Mann and Woolf to the more demotic and 
first-personal stream of consciousness of Joyce, seen as the basis on 
which ‘psychological realism “speciates” into modernist epics’. Finally, 
it crosses the ocean to reappear in the Latin American ‘dictator novels’ as 
a means of staging the ‘mind of the dictator’ in a manner that ‘endows 
the putrid substratum of political terror with an unforgettably sinister 
matter-of-factness’.3 


This, without question, is the most brilliant encapsulated descriptive 
history of the vicissitudes of free indirect style that I have ever read. But 
Moretti’s aim here is not just descriptive, it is also explanatory; ‘take a 
form, follow it from space to space, and study the reasons for its trans- 
formations’ (my emphasis). But what are these reasons, what ‘explains’ 
these fundamental mutations of function, what justifies the modelling 
of the relevant phenomena as the ever-new sprouting of the branches 
of a tree? The fact of geographical displacement (‘the dependence of 


D "Irees', NLR 28, pp. 56—61; Graphs, Maps, Trees, pp. 81-89. 
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morphological novelty on spatial discontinuity’) as itself a sufficient 
reason won't do: noting a fact is not the same as giving an explanation. 
The task to hand therefore is to clarify the full causal weight implied by 
the term ‘dependence’. This is where Moretti reaches once more for the 
concepts of evolutionary biology; quoting the biologist, Ernst Mayr, the 
reasons are ““the opportunistic, hence unpredictable” reasons of evolu- 
tion’. But, under this description, it is hard to see how these could count 
as ‘reasons’ in the normal scientific sense of the law-bound. If the rea- 
sons are through and through opportunistic and unpredictable, then we 
could just as well posit the changes they allegedly explain as random 
events, as stuff that happens to happen. We are re-installed in the logical 
order of the petitio principii (my third instance). 


For illustrative purposes, letus take one of Moretti's examples, Dostoevsky 
and Russia, seen as a fresh cultural soil permitting new adaptive growths, 
in contrast to the etiolated soil of Europe, on which the European branch 
of the tree fails to grow or mutate, but merely self-reproduces. It is evi- 
dently not enough to note that something significant happened with free 
indirect style in the Russian novel. To make a large literary-historical 
claim on the back of this event, let alone construct a whole explanatory 
theory, would mean engaging with (at least) two further questions. The 
first is a familiar one: is Russia, from this point of view, inside or out- 
side Europe? The familiarity of this question should not be allowed to 
obscure its importance for Moretti's hypothesis: if the question is simply 
begged, then the shape of the ‘tree’ is being determined by unexam- 
ined assumptions at the level of the ‘map’. It rather looks as if what we 
have here is a case of the *model' driving the history rather than the 
other way round, a back-to-front argument. But even more crucial is the 
second question; if, for the sake of argument, Russia occupies a differ- 
ent 'geographical space, what is it specifically about Russia that made 
possible this adaptive transformation of free indirect style? Why would 
the Russian context—environment—prove favourable to a mutation of 
the device? What ‘comparative advantage’ is on offer? Recourse to the 
‘opportunistic’ and the ‘unpredictable’ does not help us answer the ques- 
tion: why 'divergence' here rather than somewhere else? 


Perhaps it has something to do with the conditions of absolutism, under 
which literature serves as a substitute for political freedom of speech. 
This was Belinsky's claim, although it did not as such concern the use 
of free indirect style as a stage of interior debate. It could nevertheless 
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be that these conditions help explain the mutation of the device, in con- 
trast to the emerging forms of civil society in Western Europe where 
consciousness tends more to be saturated by a manufactured consensus 
than riven by conflict. But such a hypothesis would require a great deal of 
work for its instantiation. Is it true of all r9th-century absolutisms? If not, 
what is so special about Russia? And, in the Russian case, is it confined 
to the example of Dostoevsky? Does it have any bearing on the famed 
‘solipsism’ of Tolstoy’s novels? How is an ‘evolutionary’ construct going 
to deal with all these questions (plus, I imagine, very many more)? 


Culture and nature 


Most of the difficulties in Moretti’s approach to literary history spring, 
I believe, from placing a very large bet on bringing the laws of nature 
and the laws of culture far closer than they are normally thought to be. 
This is his most audacious gamble. Not even evolutionary scientists or 
historians of science themselves are inclined to follow him. Apart from 
some mildly noxious babble emanating from fans of sociobiology and, 
more recently, largely frivolous chatter around the notion of the selfish 
gene, natural scientists (including those cited by Moretti) have strongly 
aligned themselves with the view that, whereas biological life is governed 
by proliferation, differentiation and divergence, cultural life is governed 
by amalgamation, anastomosis and convergence. According to George 
Basalla (his words appearing in Moretti’s text), ‘Different biological 
species usually do not interbreed . . . Artifactual types, on the other hand, 
are routinely combined to produce new and fruitful entities’.4 Moretti 
readily concedes that culture and nature are discontinuous realms. But 
this seems to be merely a rhetorical concessio, since he moves quickly 
from an acknowledgement of discontinuity to an assertion of resem- 
blance (I use the latter term advisedly and will return in conclusion to 
its implications). Culture, Moretti claims, is both convergence and diver- 
gence, but it is divergence which, in the play of his argument, is given 
greatest prominence. 


^4 See "Irees', NLR 28, p. 53; Graphs, Maps, Trees, p. 78. But even this version of bio- 
logical evolution has undergone recent revision. As I understand it, there 1s now 
in evolutionary theory a much stronger emphasis on convergence, the view that, by 
virtue of an underlying landscape of rules', natural selection replays the same solu- 
tions over and over again. In terms of the counterfactual fable as to what would have 
happened ifthe evolutionary chain werererun from a notional point zero, the conclu- 
sion appears to be that it would have produced more or less identical outcomes. 
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Thus in the teeth of formidable opposition, he persists. Given the con- 
sensus straddling both the natural sciences and the social sciences, this 
is a boldly provocative persistence. But, more to the point, it is impera- 
tively imposed by the terms of his argument. If this is where Moretti puts 
his money, it is because he has to; otherwise the explanatory motor of the 
argument will seize up long before it hits top gear. To shorten the odds 
on the bet, there is some ingenious sleight of hand: convergence may be 
the salient feature of cultural history, but convergence presupposes diver- 
gence and then in turn generates further divergence (‘Convergence . . . 
only arises on the basis of previous divergence . . . Conversely, a success- 
ful convergence usually produces a powerful new burst of divergence’, 
Moretti's emphasis). These are however strictly reversible propositions: 
if convergence presupposes divergence, then divergence presupposes 
convergence. We are back in the chicken-and-egg world, yet again open- 
ing onto the infinite regress that leads back to a hypothetical First Cause. 
It is best to avoid this morass. From the mix of historical records and 
presently observable conditions, it is clear that, in the matter of culture, 
convergence is ‘primordial’, and thus that spheres of culture and nature 
are radically discrepant. 


Moretti wants the central stress here to be almost the exact opposite. But 
it cannot and will not take us very far. One reason why it will not do so 
is because of the utterly different temporalities of culture and nature. 
Biological time is a longue durée of a sort that not even Braudelians dream 
of.5 Cultural time is far speedier. If only for this reason, it is strictly 
impossible to 'compare' the evolution of biological organisms with that 
of literary creations. The fate of free indirect style is very much a case 
in point. Moretti concludes this section of his essay with the following 
(syntactically elliptical) summary: 


And of course the multiplicity of spaces is the great challenge, and the 
curse, almost, of comparative literature; but it is also its peculiar strength, 
because it is only in such a wide, non-homogeneous geography that some 
fundamental principles of cultural history become manifest. As, here, the 
dependence of morphological novelty on spatial discontinuity: 'allopat- 
ric speciation’, to quote Ernst Mayr one more time: a new species (or at 
any rate a new formal arrangement), arising when a population migrates 


5 In ‘Graphs’ Moretti refers to Braudel's longue durée as one of the ‘three time 
frames’ of literary studies (the others being the ‘event’ and the ‘cycle’, this last of 
particular interest to Moretti). But, whatever a literary-historical longue durée looks 
like, it bears absolutely no temporal resemblance to the biological vanety. 
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into a new homeland, and must quickly change in order to survive. Just 
like free indirect style when it moves into Petersburg, Aci Trezza, Dublin, 
Ciudad Trujillo... 


But, with the travels of free indirect style, does it really make sense to 
construe them in terms of the concept of ‘allopatric speciation’? If this 
means the emergence, in the literary sphere, of a ‘new species’, then the 
evidence is distinctly underwhelming. Species-change requires a longue 
durée on a massive scale. Compared to this, literary-historical changes 
are a mere tick of the clock; to someone of Darwinian persuasions, the 
travelling device or genre is far more likely to appear as so many varia- 
tions within a species than as a series of fundamental species-changes. 
They may well be called ‘divergences’, but they do not diverge in the way 
that natural selection is assumed to operate in evolutionary biology. Even 
Moretti’s own formulation hesitates: ‘allopatric speciation’ as a ‘new spe- 
cies’, but then hastily qualified by the parenthetical ‘or at any rate a new 
formal arrangement’. The terms in brackets do not equate with those 
outside them. 


Few today, other than the most ardent constructionists, will deny the 
implication of the natural world in the social world (and vice versa). Its 
guises are manifold but arguably reducible to two kinds. In one, the 
natural constrains and moulds the social, with, generally speaking, the 
body as the mediating term, notably at the level of language use (this 
was one of Raymond Williams's interests when he spoke of the potential 
usefulness of the natural sciences for literary studies). The other kind 
takes more the form of a tragic discord, as illustrated, for example, by 
Leopardi's bleak thought that our indefinitely plausible options for social 
amelioration are shadowed by a limit in nature that condemns us all 
to old age, infirmity and death. But beyond these elementary modes of 
implication, whether mediating or discordant, any proposed marriage of 
nature and culture seems destined for the divorce courts. 


Where theorizing literary history is concerned, whatever the flourishes 
in the direction of 'science', its remit must surely belong in alliance 
with one side of this divorcing couple, squarely in the domain of the 
social. The idiom of ‘descent’, ‘reproduction’, 'filiation', ‘divergence’ 
can of course have its place, especially in connection with the history 
of Moretti's favoured genre, the Novel. Consider, for instance, Edward 
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Said’s reflections on the novel in Beginnings, where all the talk is of repet- 
ition and differentiation, convergence and divergence, but in terms of 
a historical anthropology centred on kinship structures, ranging from 
Vico’s gentile history to Freud’s family romance. Relations of reproduc- 
tion and descent are here understood in terms of the transmission of 
property and authority, along with various fissurings of the social order, 
the capacity of the novel to stage scenes of drastic exit from the order of 
the endless reproduction of the same. This holds not just for the char- 
acters of the novel—coping with entrapment, in search of escape and 
‘development’—but also for the forms of the novel. Baudelaire called 
the novel a ‘bastard’ genre, all minglings and transgressions of generic 
boundaries. Bastards are not known in nature, only in culture. 


Perils of analogy 


Suppose at this juncture we were to state the blindingly obvious: that, 
whatever their other properties, literary texts do not possess genes. In 
all likelihood, such a reminder would raise a hearty guffaw. Of course 
the application of evolutionary concepts to literary history 1s not meant 
literally; literature is not a biological organism. Yet the naivety of the 
supposition carries an equally obvious lesson: if not meant literally, 
if you strip from the evolutionary paradigm its at once defining and 
delimiting genetic processes, then all you are left with is the husk of 
an analogy. It is a case of saying that X is ‘like’ Y. This is exactly what 
Moretti says. ‘Just like free indirect style . . .' is the phrase introduc- 
ing the final 'sentence' of the above-cited paragraph. Just like? Maybe, 
but the justness of a likeness demands more by way of justification 
than this short-circuited transition (another ellipsis), and it would take 
a lot more tailoring of the argument for the comparison plausibly to 
wear the uniform of a ‘model’. In fact Moretti's entire project rests 
on the extended tracing of an analogy. Analogical reasoning from a 
base of scientific terms is not the same as scientific reasoning itself. 
To be sure, there is a school of thought that has scientific discourse 
as saturated with analogy, metaphorical all the way down. But Moretti 
is—thankfully—not of this school. Science appears in his text under its 
classical description, involving hypothesis, evidence, testing, a hard-core 
empirical enterprise. Analogy is almost bound to buckle when pres- 
sured by this conception of science, especially if we were also to factor 
in a Popperian falsifiability test, in which the quest for exceptions might 
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open up to critical scrutiny what lies begged in questions broached on 
the basis of purely metaphorical transactions.” 


Analogy is not of course as such disreputable; the proof of the pudding 
will lie in the eating.” But at the very least it needs to be approached 
with a priori suspicion, especially when used to infer culture from 
nature. There is more to this 1ssue than a set of methodological consid- 
erations, which brings me in conclusion to what I find most disturbing 
in Moretti's account, namely its (metaphorical) superimposition of the 
biological on the economic, its assimilation of natural selection to the 
activities of the market. The market figures pretty well everywhere in 
Moretti's argument (‘a good illustration of what the literary market is 
like: ruthless competition—hinging on form' is, we recall, the conclu- 
sion of his investigation of the 19th-century detective novel). Consider 


16 Acknowledging—41n ‘More Conjectures’ (NLR 20, March-April 2003, p. 79)—the 
validity of certain criticisms of his earlier ‘Conjectures on World Literature’, Moretti 
notes that some of his more hastily conceived positions seem ‘a good illustration of 
the "Kuhnian" point that theoretical expectations will shape facts according to your 
wishes—and an even better illustration of the “Poppenan” point that facts (usually 
gathered by those who disagree with you) will be finally stronger. This bracing 
Popperian concession is conspicuous by its absence in “Trees’. 

7 [n his review of of W. G. Runciman’s application of Darwinism to social theory, 
Michael Rustin remarks ‘Runciman claims. that none of the terms of his theory 
of social selection 1s "merely metaphorical, whether or not borrowed from the 
theory of natural selection". But it 1s in metaphor—understanding one process 
by another—that the fertility of bis thesis lies. Metaphors can illuminate, as well 
as deceive’ (NLR 1/234, March-April 1999, p. 113). True, but they can also deceive 
as well as illuminate. In this connection it is worth noting that the book form of 
Moretti's essays, Graphs, Maps, Trees, also contains a long appendix by the evolution- 
ary scientist Alberto Piazza endorsing Moretti's work. It is an intriguing document, 
but whether or not the endorsement adequately sustains Moretti's case remains 
open to question. Piazza highlights the role of pNA as a genetic memory code which 
can help us make sense of the ‘cognitive systems’ deployed ın the act of reading. 
This recalls to some extent Raymond Williams's experimental interest in the cog- 
nitive theories of Young's psychology of perception (although there the focus was 
more on ‘creation’ than on reception, the artist rather than the reader or spectator). 
Moretti however is not primarily interested in practices of reading and their possi- 
ble psycho-biological foundations. He 1s principally concerned with ‘morphology’, 
the adaptive transformations of literary forms. In this connection, Piazza notes how 
the technical language of evolutionary biology deploys the metaphors of 'transla- 
tion’ and ‘transcription’ ın the account of pna, thus suggesting that, if biology can 
serve literary studies, the converse also holds. Nevertheless, my substantive reser- 
vation still stands: Piazza's views seem to go no further than Moretti's theses in 
stalang a very great deal on what remains through and through an analogy. 
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also the claim he enters, in connection with Doyle and his contempo- 
raries, with regard to his excavation of the ‘extinct’: ‘instead of reiterating 
the verdict of the market, abandoning extinct literature to the oblivion 
decreed by its initial readers, these trees take the lost 99 per cent of the 
archive and reintegrate it into the fabric of literary history’. But, in a 
sense, it is precisely a reiteration of that verdict, in the form of examin- 
ing how it ‘ruthlessly’ came about. This in itself is an entirely proper 
object of historical inquiry, to do with canon-formation (what Moretti 
calls ‘establishing an intelligible relationship between canonical and 
non-canonical branches’). The difficulty however is that the intelligibil- 
ity is one in which the category of ‘extinction’ itself goes unchallenged. 
To return to an earlier point, Moretti differs from Lanson in respect of 
minor or forgotten works in that, where Lanson wants to recover a lost 
past,? Moretti wants to explain why it is doomed to being lost. The rea- 
son is that the ‘market’ rules and, if certain texts are lost to us, that 1s 
because they are natural born losers. 


Literary markets are of course facts on the ground, at least the ground of 
modernity broadly conceived, and Moretti has done more than most in 
his recent research to analyse their workings. The trouble, however, lies 
elsewhere. Philosophers of the market like to think of it as a cognate of 
Nature. I cannot recall a single ‘Marxist’ who does so. The equation of 
market and nature under the aegis of evolutionary biology is exactly the 
move of social Darwinism. Clearly, there is a politics in this. It is a version 
of victors’ history. A more imaginative grip on counterfactual thinking is 
thereby foreclosed.'? There can of course be an unbearable sentimentality 
in talk of the might-have-been, the marginalized and the suppressed, and 
Moretti’s briskly no-nonsense realism is correspondingly welcome. But 
the brisk can easily become the brusque, deteriorating fast into the lan- 
guage of the winner-takes-all attitude. In his criticism of ‘convergence’ 
models of culture—‘culture becomes more plastic, more human, if you 
wish’; Moretti’s emphasis—he writes the following: ‘But as human history 
is so seldom human, this is perhaps not the strongest of arguments’.*° 


8 When Lanson spoke of recovering ‘the past in the past’, he meant recovering it 
from the point of view of the past: ‘Lhistoire littéraire et la sociologie’ (1904), in 
Essais de méthode, de critique et d'histoire littéraire, Paris 1965; translated in PIa, vol. 
IIO, no. a, March 1995, pp. 224-5. 

19 For a sense of the concrete potential of a counterfactual literary history (or what 
he calls ‘restaurer l'identité des “possibles”’), see Christian Jouhaud, Les pouvoirs de la 
littérature. Histoire d'un paradoxe, Paris 2000. 

20 “Trees’, NLR 28, pp. 55-6; Graphs, Maps, Trees, p. 81. 
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A Movement of Movements?—19 


HAN DONGFANG 


CHINESE LABOUR STRUGGLES 


How would you describe your family background? 


WAS BORN IN Beijing, but my family is from the province of 
Shanxi. We came from an extremely poor area in the Taihang 
mountain range, where my parents were peasants. In the early 
1950s, however, my mother came to Beijing when the husband 
of her elder sister moved there as an official, to work in their home and 
help look after their children. So I was born there in 1963. Soon after- 
wards my parents divorced. When I was three, the Cultural Revolution 
broke out and we were sent back to the village, where we spent the next 
five years. Everyone went hungry. People assume it was the peasants 
who had the hardest time, but we had come to the country from the city, 
and therefore did not receive even the small food allowance given to 
those officially registered in the village. Relatives helped us survive, and 
I started primary school there. In 1971 we went back to Beijing, where 
my mother got a job as a construction worker. We were dirt poor, and the 
work was extremely hard. The building sites were all over Beijing, but to 
save money, she wouldn't take a bus. Virtually every morning she used 
to leave home around six o'clock, and wouldn't get back till nine or ten in 
the evening. That was the life of a construction worker in the 1970s. 


Coming from the countryside, I had to repeat a year of primary school 
and found life at school very tough, as a village boy who didn't speak 
proper Mandarin and stubbornly refused to learn it. But I continued 
through elementary, middle and high school in Beijing. On graduating 
in 1980, when I was seventeen, I joined the army. Everyone is supposed 
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to do military service, but this isn't how it works out in reality. In practice, 
I volunteered. Why? I clung to a dream. I hadn't been able to square my 
experience of school with the idea of people living in harmony under com- 
munism. Like many other young people of my generation, I very much 
admired Lei Feng, the soldier officially celebrated since the 1960s for his 
concern for others, and joined the pra hoping to follow his example. 


How long were you in the army? 


I served three years in the Beijing area, in a detachment of military 
police assigned to guard the prisons of the region. Within six months, 
I had become known as a model soldier; in fact, when I was eventually 
arrested, one of the prison officers immediately remembered me, as we 
had served in the same unit. I was put in charge of a squad and could 
have made a career in the rra simply by following orders. But I became 
disillusioned with the corruption of the officers, and began increasingly 
to question the orders I received. So I was passed over for promotion, 
and repeated applications to join the Party were turned down. After I left 
the army, I briefly worked in the library of Beijing Normal University 
before being offered a job on the railways in 1984. There I was trained 
as an electrician, controlling the temperature on refrigerated trains used 
for transporting meat, fruit and vegetables from one region to another. 
I got to travel around the country a great deal, which had always been a 
childhood dream. 


How did you get involved in the movement of 1989? 


On New Year's Day in 1987, a friend who worked at the Beijing Daily told 
me there was a student protest in Tiananmen Square. I was living in an 
alley opposite the paper, a few blocks east of the Square, so we went off 
to take a look. It was a really cold evening, and there were two or three 
hundred students holding banners with slogans such as "We support the 
Communist Party’, ‘Fight Corruption’, and ‘Support Reform Policies’. 
Foreign reporters were filming the scene—there were also police cars 
and cameras. The students were just entering the largely empty square 
from the north-west to cross it towards its north-east end, when J saw 
the police pushing the rv cameras around, and then between fifty and 
a hundred policemen charged the students and began to beat and kick 
them, dragging several away and throwing them into police cars. This 
was probably the last straw for me: all my illusions collapsed. 
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My involvement in 1989 was really an accident. My work on the railway 
took me out of Beijing a lot—we would spend a month or more away, 
and then have three weeks' leave. It was during one of these periods 
that my wife and I went past Tiananmen Square on a bus. Someone 
mentioned that people were gathering on the square and my wife, who 
is a very curious person, insisted we go and have a look. This was on 
16th April, the very first day of the movement, and there was very lit- 
tle happening—two or three hundred students were discussing why Hu 
Yaobang died, how there was no internal democracy, what democracy is, 
and so on. I began to talk to people there, and it was the first time I had 
heard serious discussion of democracy as something with an independ- 
ent meaning: it had always been incorporated into other concepts, such 
as ‘democracy under the proletarian dictatorship’. Of course, I knew what 
the word meant—the Chinese min zhu translates as 'the people are the 
master'. I joined in the discussion there and then. I tried to interpret itin 
my way, to make this general idea of democracy, which I did not under- 
stand at all, apply to my life. I said that we should think about workplace 
democracy, about control over management and profits. Because I lived 
close to Tiananmen Square, I had a lot of discussions with people there 
and became part of the demonstrations. It was a place where I was being 
educated as well as communicating with people—collectively. It had 
something of the feel of a festival. 


How did the idea of setting up an independent trade union come about? 


The union was created on the evening of roth May, right after Li Peng 
declared martial law. A group of teachers and workers from state enter- 
prises were trying to get together to appoint stewards in the Square. Early 
on the morning of the 20th, I think, I arrived at the north-west corner of 
the square and saw their banner. I just walked in. 


I talked to various people, especially Li Jinjin, who was doing a PhD on the 
Constitution at the law school in Beijing University. I asked him several 
questions, because I was not a well-educated person, but really wanted 
to make sure this independent union would have a solid legal basis. He 
told me that according to the Constitution, we did have the right to dem- 
onstrate and to freedom of association. So I said I wanted to join, but 
was told there was as yet no organizational structure—people had just 
been getting together to protect the students. We discussed how to form 
a structure for this workers organization, under the already existing 
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banner of the Beijing Workers Autonomous Union. We set up a pre- 
paratory committee and held elections—those running for election gave 
a speech to the 50 to 100 people who were there, and voting was done by 
a show of hands. I was one of five people elected as committee members, 
and was then appointed as a spokesperson for the committee. 


Were you in touch with workers in big factories in the city? 


There were huge popular demonstrations in the second half of May— 
on the 17th, 23rd and 28th, in which very many workers rolled into 
the Square from different factories with their trucks and banners. But 
when we approached them asking if they wanted to join our organiza- 
tion, they would step back, saying they were just there to support the 
students—they didn't want complications. This was to some extent a 
hangover of fears dating from the Cultural Revolution—being part of 
a counter-revolutionary organization was far worse than being declared a 
counter-revolutionary individual, so people would rather join demon- 
strations as individuals and not take responsibility. On rst or 2nd June 
Wang Chaohua and several other students came over to our tent for dis- 
cussions. They said the student mobilization was losing momentum, 
and wanted to see how workers could be organized. This was the first 
time students had talked with us about this, and I was very encour- 
aged. But our fledgling organization lacked strength. So I suggested that 
instead of talking to workers in the street, the students, who were already 
organized, should send teams to several different factories to talk to the 
workers and discuss how they could organize themselves. We would 
accompany them, but didn't have the capacity to do this by ourselves. 
Later that evening we all went to Beijing University to set up a meeting 
with some students, and I stayed there overnight. The next morning we 
went back to the square, and heard that an army car had run people over 
the previous night, and soon the disaster occurred. 


You mentioned the fear stemming from the Cultural Revolution. But did 
the workers not also have a sense that, as the Constitution of the prc then 
declared, they were the masters of the country? 


Yes, I absolutely agree. The reason the workers came out onto the streets 
was to provide moral support for the students, like a big brother, but 
there was nothing in particular they wanted for themselves. When we 
asked factory workers, they said they wanted the government to treat the 
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students better—and nothing more. Even when we got organized and 
drafted our charter, we wrote in a very general way; there was nothing 
as concrete as benefits, salaries, working hours or collective bargain- 
ing, though we did mention factory democracy, if I remember correctly. 
Politically and socially, we had never had the chance to be ourselves, as 
individuals or even as working-class people; we had not been able to base 
our thinking on what we needed. We were trying to make a leap, but it 
was our first leap, and we didn't know how. 


Were you in contact with your workmates at all during this period? 


At that time, no. The only contact I had with my colleagues was when 
some of them came to Tiananmen Square to warn me that representa- 
tives from the railway would come and ask me to return; they said I 
should refuse, that it was a trap. Sure enough, I was visited by people 
from the railway company and its security section, who offered to pro- 
tect me by putting me on a train for six months, away from Beijing. I 
thought they were treating me like a child, but politely thanked them, 
and said I had a duty to fulfil. I was elected as a committee member, I 
was a spokesperson—I had to keep speaking. I would probably end up 
in prison, but this was something I had to accept. When they told me I 
might be executed rather than imprisoned, I actually felt a kind of ela- 
tion: it would be alright to die like this, I thought—and doubtless many 
students thought the same thing. Dreams of heroism were in the air. 


Where were you when the repression came on June 4th? 


I arrived back in Tiananmen Square in the afternoon of June 3rd on 
foot, because there was no public transport. For the previous few days 
there had been rumours about the army moving in, and I was trying 
to calm people down—I kept saying that I had done time in the army, 
and didn't believe well-trained soldiers whose moral understanding was 
they should serve the people would fire on their fellow citizens. On one 
level I really believed this, but in another part of my mind I thought they 
might attack, but if they did so it would be with rubber bullets, tear gas 
or water-cannon. I didn't know for sure that they had such equipment— 
the Chinese official supposedly responsible for human rights, Zhu 
Muzhi, later claimed that the troops did not have rubber bullets, so 'had 
no choice' but to use live ammunition on the demonstrators. I simply 
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thought, as a matter of principle, that soldiers such as I had been would 
not carry out orders to fire live rounds at civilians. 


By evening I was incredibly tired—I hadn't slept properly for days—and 
went to sleep in my tent. I was woken up by Robin Munro from Amnesty 
International, who was there to observe the occupation of the Square. 
He was very nervous, and warned me to be careful. We talked for two 
hours or so, before I said I was too tired to continue, and he left. I had 
just fallen asleep when someone woke me up saying they had started 
shooting—with real bullets. I couldn't believe it. I walked out of my tent 
and saw these pink lines in the sky—rubber bullets would not make that 
colour. For a moment I thought it could be a sign that they were shoot- 
ing into the air, rather than at people, but then I told myself to stop being 
so naive. Others were asking me what to do, the police were breaking 
into the square. I didn't know what to say, my mind had gone completely 
blank. I just walked back to my tent, physically exhausted, unable to 
think, watching people running out and in, trying to burn documents. I 
was completely lost. 


At around 11.30 pm on June 3rd, a group of fifteen or twenty young peo- 
ple arrived looking for me. My comrades tried to push them out, but 
they just broke in, saying I had to go with them, that there was going to 
be a bloody massacre here. Without saying who they were, they insisted 
I should not stay, and mentioned Solidarność, comparing me to Lech 
Watesa. Of course, I was flattered to be accorded such importance, but 
I didn’t think my life was more valuable than anyone else’s. Besides, 
it would be shameful for me to run away. I told them I was staying. 
Eventually the young people left, but returned five minutes later and one 
of them said: ‘Excuse me, but I’m afraid you have to go with us. That's 
our mission, your destiny’. A very strong fellow gestured to the others, 
and several of them just picked me up and physically carried me out of 
the tent. Then they walked me to the east side of the square—the army 
came from the west—surrounding me to protect me from bullets. It 
was an extremely touching moment. In the north-west corner we saw a 
burning tank. We went past the Public Security headquarters, and then 
the Beijing Hotel, where I saw a man riding a bicycle eastwards with 
one arm, the other bleeding copiously. By this time it was around one in 
the morning. When we reached the Dongdan intersection on Chang'an 
Avenue, near where I lived, they said: "Alright, now leave the city. We 
have to go back to the square to protect some other people'—and then 
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they disappeared. I never found out what happened to them, whether 
they survived in the square, were injured or went to prison. 


What did you do next? 


I got my bicycle and rode out of Beijing, into Hebei province. My 
plan—like everything else I did, it was naive, considering I was 25 years 
old by then—was to disappear for a year or two, travelling south by 
bicycle, talking to peasants and workers wherever I went. I didn't have 
any money, but thought I could track down student leaders in cities 
I passed through—since I thought there must be student organiza- 
tions everywhere—and ask them for help. I would study what was 
happening in society, get to know the lives of people in factories and 
villages, and so be better equipped to help present a real challenge to 
the Communist Party. For I felt embarrassed to be the spokesman for 
a workers' organization that the workers themselves didn't recognize. 
It was a nightmare for me when reporters would ask me in the Square, 
‘How many affiliates do you have? How many members?'. I knew that 
when we approached workers on mass demonstrations, they denied we 
were any kind of organization representing them. Nobody had followed 
us, nobody had supported us. 


For a few days I wandered through the countryside, sleeping out in the 
fields. I remember a conversation with a farmer looking after his water- 
melons, asking him about his life, his income, what he really wanted, and 
trying to talk to him about democracy, the need for a genuinely elected 
government—things I had learnt just in the last month—and I realized 
that he did not have that many complaints about the Communist Party. 
Then, in a town one day I found myself watching a Tv monitor, and sud- 
denly, one after another, pictures of the twenty-one most wanted student 
leaders appeared on it, many of whom I recognized. Then my picture 
appeared too. It suddenly felt as if my universe had fallen apart. Of course 
I knew my situation was serious, but hadn't imagined it could come to 
this. Having thought I could go around the country talking to people, 
discussing with students in Zhengzhou or Nanjing, I now realized this 
was impossible. I felt as if everyone was watching me. Pulling my straw 
hat down over my face, I took off on my bicycle, heading nowhere. It 
was very hot, and feeling sleepy, when I came to a river bank with some 
shade I lay down beside it. There I started thinking about what to do. 
Should I just keep running? Then I remembered the speech I had made 
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when standing for election in Tiananmen Square. I had given my name 
and personal details, so that everyone would know who I was, and that 
they could trust me; after that, I had said we had legal grounds for what 
we were doing, and that if one day we were put on trial, we would have a 
good defence. But if we had to go to jail, I would be the first to go—and I 
would not let anyone arrest me, I would walk voluntarily into the prison 
myself. I had been loudly cheered. Now, I thought, I faced a choice: I 
could try to escape, swallowing the words I had said in front of these 
people, and be branded a liar—and that would be the end of my political 
life. Or I could keep my promise. 


So I decided to go back to Beijing. Hurrying along, asking people for 
directions—1 didn't know exactly where I was—I rode towards the city. 
My great fear was that I might be arrested before I could get to Beijing. I 
remember crossing a bridge over a river, with guardhouses at either end, 
and uniformed police sitting outside them. I went past them very slowly, 
whistling casually, and had gone about 30 metres when they called out 
for me to stop. They asked where I was from, and got very animated 
when I said Beijing. I told them I was unable to go to work because of 
the chaos there, and had decided to return to my village for a few weeks. 
I pretended I was lost, and asked them the way to Shanxi. Suspicious 
of my travelling by bicycle, rather than by train or bus, they accused me 
of being a student who had fled Beijing, and asked to see my 1p card. 
For some reason I had hidden it in my shoes, but said I didn't have it 
with me, and made up a name when they asked me. They took me to a 
yard, asked me to empty my bag and searched me. Then they made me 
undress and stand in the corner, and kicked me. At this point I decided 
to preserve my dignity, and told them they should treat me with respect. 
I was a normal citizen, I had done nothing wrong. And did they want to 
search my shoes—or even just shoot me? 


They had calmed down by this point, and told me to put my shoes and 
clothes back on, and sit down. But one ofthem was looking at a little hand- 
book, his eyes moving from me to one page, and then to another. 'This 
looks like him', he said, reading out the description. The other one said 
‘Stand up’, and they compared my height with the particulars in the book. 
Luckily they didn't quite match, and I had cut my hair very short. So the 
other said, "That's not him', and they eventually told me to pack my things 
and leave. I had ridden 10 metres away, when I turned around, going back 
to ask them for a chit to prove that I had been okayed, in case I was stopped 
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at other checkpoints. The policeman who had said I definitely didn't 
match the descriptions replied, ‘You know what, just run and save your 
ass’. I’m pretty sure he knew who I was, and had helped me through. 


You got back to Beijing safely? 


Yes, I arrived on my bicycle without further difficulty. In Tiananmen 
Square I saw soldiers with guns, and thought with pride of what I was 
about to do. In front of the Public Security headquarters, I walked up to a 
soldier and said, ‘Iam Han Dongfang, I gather the Public Security Bureau 
are looking for me.' He just took two steps back—he was a very young 
boy—and said, ‘Which department are you looking for?’ I said, ‘No, it's 
not which department I’m looking for, it’s Public Security that’s looking 
for me’. He merely replied: ‘Go to reception, and get registered’. For a 
second I began to regret my decision. I thought I had become famous, 
but no one had recognized me, even when I gave my name; I could eas- 
ily still run away. But then I was approached by someone coming down 
the stairs who clearly did know my face, and I remembered that this 
was not just about myself, but about the whole movement. It turned out 
this was one of the security officials who had been present on May 28th 
or 29th when I and others from our organization had negotiated the 
release of three workers who had been arrested in the Square. He said: 
‘So you came in to give yourself up. What a wise decision—itll save your 
life’. I replied, ‘What do you mean—“give myself up?" I’m here to be 
responsible for what I did, because I believe what we did was absolutely 
right. Please get the soldiers to record that I have not given myself up.’ 





I had raised my voice, and by now there were a few onlookers in the 
reception area. He asked me not to create a scene, but to go quietly with 
him into the building, where he took me to a room and gave me tea. Half 
an hour later, another three or four plain-clothesmen came in and took 
me away through a back door into a car. We drove out past Dongdan, 
by my home, and I asked if I could speak to my family or pick up some 
clothes. They just said "Where do you think you are?’—and took me to 
the Paoju detention centre. There I was stripped and searched by two 
young armed policemen, who poured vicious abuse on me. When I said, 
"Why don't you just beat or shoot me then?', the plain-clothesmen told 
them to leave me alone. To me they said, 'Now you know where you are, 
you'd better behave. You're not in charge. We can do what we want next 
time.' Then they took me to a cell. 
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There was no trial. There was continuous interrogation. For the first 
ten days or so they focused relentlessly on one aim: getting me to say 
that I had given myself up—which of course I denied. They showed me 
newspaper reports of executions in Zhengzhou, Shanghai and Beijing, 
comparing me, for instance, with a man who was condemned to death 
for burning a truck. They said 1 could be shot a thousand times over for 
the damage I had caused, but that I had a golden opportunity to save 
my life—I just had to say I had given myself up. They kept me awake 
day and night—I slept no more than an hour each day. The worst was 
when they would get me up at midnight and bring me into a small, very 
brightly lit room. I would be put in a corner and cross-examined by peo- 
ple who were behind the light—I couldn't see their faces, but could hear 
their voices. I could see a little red dot in the corner of the room which I 
Was sure was a camera. 


They just wanted me to say that I knew I had been wrong, and there- 
fore had given myself up. Each time all I wanted was an hour of sleep, 
until the longing became truly desperate: counting the minutes, telling 
myself I must hang on for just one more before giving in, was really 
tough. In the end, one morning they said they had tried their best to 
save me, but that I didn't know the value of life. ‘One day soon you will 
face a bullet, and we hope you remember us then'. I thanked them, and 
asked if I could go back to sleep. ‘Yes, now you can go to sleep forever’. 
So on the one hand, I had achieved a certain dignity. But on the other, 
life was about to vanish. It was a kind of emptiness that terrified me. I 
went back to sleep, and woke up haunted by guilt at not having been bet- 
ter to my own family, and because I no longer had any chance to express 
regrets to them before dying. For a month, I expected every day that the 
door would open and I would be called out to be killed. From a journalist 
friend I knew how executions were done in China. The final humiliation 
is to make you kneel down and face the earth, in front of a hole that has 
been dug in the ground. Then you are shot in the back and pushed into 
the hole. This moment before you die, when you have to kneel on the 
ground, about to be killed, was the most painful of all thoughts to me. 
I began to imagine how I would escape from this position. Eventually I 
decided I would bolt as soon as I got out of the police car in which I was 
being taken to be executed, so they would have to shoot me while I was 
running. Or else I imagined that, 1f they caught me, they would have 
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to hold me down and shoot me while I struggled and shouted against 
them. After forming this plan I was calmer: I felt ready to die, and bore 
myself more firmly in the detention centre. My attitude of standing up 
to this whole killing machine earned me respect from the prison guards. 
Nobody ever touched me or beat me physically while I was in prison, 
although in due course I was tortured in other ways. 


After a while I was put in a cell with twenty prisoners, all of whom had 
TB; some also had liver problems or skin conditions. These people really 
looked terrible—they were all coughing blood. The deputy chief of the 
prison, before putting me in this cell, told me he respected me a great 
deal, but that I was going too far; didn't I know what co-operation meant? 
By then my only fear was of getting sick, and not living long enough to 
see the Communist Party fall. In the cell I contracted rs, and received 
no proper treatment. I was there for about nine months, till the spring 
of 1990. Then I was moved to Beijing First Prison in Banbugiao, until 
the Public Security Bureau decided to build an apartment compound 
for its employees there, when all the prisoners there were transferred 
to Qincheng, in the northern suburbs. Several times I went on hunger 
strike, and came really close to dying. I couldn't do anything on my own, 
and eventually had to be fed. One day some people from the prosecutor's 
office in Beijing came into my cell—I had by this time been moved to 
Qincheng—and said they wanted to question me. I was too weak even to 
speak, so the other prisoners asked them to bring a pen and paper. I wrote 
that if they wanted to complete my case before I died, they should send 
me to hospital. They were so shocked, they just went away. But an hour 
later the prison authorities came and cut my hair, moved me out ofthe cell 
and put me on a drip for a day to make me stronger. They then sent me 
to a major hospital, where I stayed for two weeks and recovered a little. 


My family was asked to sign papers for my release in the spring of 1991, 
but was not told about my illness. They thought I would be able to go 
for walks in the park, but I couldn't stand up, or string a full sentence 
together. I weighed 90 pounds. Even the military hospital couldn't diag- 
nose my condition. My right lung was so badly damaged that it was like a 
piece of rock— nothing went in or out, so no bacteria showed up in any of 
the X-rays. A doctor from the Boston-based nco Physicians for Human 
Rights, who had flown over to Beijing, looked at one of my X-rays and 
said he had never seen a case of Ts infect a whole lung in this way. I was 
on medication for a year and a half, and then J was told the lung would 
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have to be removed—otherwise, my heart would be affected. The aF1-cro 
organized the operation for me at Columbia University Medical Center, 
and I got a visa to go to New York in the autumn of 1992. My friends told 
me that I should have the operation in Beijing, since if left China I would 
never be allowed to return. I told them I knew what I was doing—I didn't 
want any medical accidents—and said I would be back within a year. 


One year later, I did come back. I didn't tell anyone, not even my wife. I 
flew from Boston to Helsinki to give a speech at a conference of interna- 
tional public-sector trade unions, and bought a one-way ticket from there 
to Hong Kong. Nobody knew I was coming, I just arrived. On landing I 
called Robin Munro, who was very surprised to hear me, but picked me 
up and hid me on Lantau Island. After a week my Hong Kong tourist visa 
expired, so a Hong Kong friend and I took a boat to a little town on the bor- 
der. We chose a place with justa police checkpoint but no computer, since 
I figured—correctly, as it turned out—that a computer would remember 
my name, but a policeman wouldn't. Everything went as planned. Once 
across the frontier, we went by bus and taxi straight to Guangzhou air- 
port. But all the flights to Beijing for that day were sold out, so my friend 
suggested we check into an expensive hotel, which would undoubtedly 
have a way of getting tickets for their guests. So we went to the Orient 
Hotel, which I learnt afterwards is controlled by the Public Security 
Bureau. Át around 4.30 the next morning, there was a knock on the door, 
and a group of policemen burst in and arrested me. That afternoon they 
sent me back to Hong Kong via the Luohu bridge in Shenzhen. 


After you were returned to Hong Kong, did you begin organizational work 
fairly quickly? 


During the first two months, I tried several times to get back into 
China—after all, it is my country, I was born and grew up there and 
have a Chinese passport. Each time I was turned back, on one occasion 
being physically grabbed halfway across the bridge, and thrown back to 
the other side. But then I realized it wasn't my job simply to make the 
Chinese government look bad by trying to cross the border every two 
weeks surrounded by reporters. I had to go back to my original pur- 
pose, which was to help create a workers movement. So in March 1994 
I started the China Labour Bulletin. The aim was to produce a weekly 
paper that would talk about what was happening in China, describing 
the lives of workers, and explaining the idea of trade-union organizing 
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to them. The concept was essentially an educational one. Based in 
Hong Kong, the Bulletin would face two ways, with one edition pub- 
lished in Chinese and another in English. Because of the amount of 
work involved, especially in the translations, it gradually turned into a 
monthly. We would send the English version out to trade union organi- 
zations abroad, and the Chinese version to factories in the prc. You can 
buy a directory of mainland factories, updated annually, in Hong Kong 
bookstores, which contains around 100,000 addresses. We would send 
the Bulletin out in an exploratory sort of way, to different plants selected 
from it. We would address the Bulletin to the trade union office in the 
factory, though I knew this meant it would often, if not always, end up in 
the local police station. But I didn't mind that— police officers need edu- 
cating most. After 1999 or 2000, we stopped printing the Bulletin and 
switched to a purely online version, an e-newsletter. We find it’s more 
attractive, and reaches more people. There's also the fact that we can 
put transcripts of conversations with workers from my radio programme 
straight online and send them out, together with my commentary on the 
cases in question. You can check it out: www.china-labour.org.hk. 


What about your radio programme, Labour Express? 


I started doing a programme on Radio Free Asia in March 1997, shortly 
before the handover of Hong Kong by the British to the prc. They gave 
me airtime twice a week to comment on Chinese labour matters; but 
after a few months of this—at the end of 1997—I told them I couldn't 
continue to talk about Chinese workers without talking to them. I was 
losing touch, my ideas were drying up. I suggested I give out a telephone 
number so that my audience could call toll-free. Sure enough, people 
began to call in. I would ask those ringing from home to call again from 
a public phone, and then I would return the call. Those ringing after 
office hours would leave messages—when we arrived in the mornings 
we would find the tape full. My writings really benefited as a result of 
this dialogue with my radio listeners—my articles became much more 
down-to-earth and concrete. I then realized that all these conversations 
should really be brought into the open, and decided we should put them 
on the air, provided the callers agreed. I began to get more and more 
phone calls, and people were very willing to talk. To begin with we used 
software to alter callers' voices so they couldn't be recognized, because 
I didn’t want to get them into trouble. But they increasingly said, ‘No, I 
don't want my voice changed! I want to speak the truth.’ 
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Then we began to cover demonstrations and strikes, not after the fact, 
but as current news stories. I would produce a report including inter- 
views with workers, government officials, trade unions, management 
and so on. For example, in 1998 there were a number of disputes over 
back pay, and the treatment of retired and off-post workers. There were 
protests in the street, and I would receive a call from a public phone 
in front of a government building, telling me there were five hundred 
people there. So I would phone back, and interview people at the other 
end of the line, asking them about their problems and their lives. It was 
extraordinary—like having a reporter on the scene, recording the news 
live. Then I would call local government officials, and ask what they 
were going to do, and why the situation was getting worse and worse. 
And I would ask the trade union officials what they were doing for the 
workers—and they would reply that they were trying to calm them down 
and send them home, because workers didn't understand the difficulties 
that management and government faced, and so on. 


Were the calls you were getting coming from any regions in particular—for 
example, were they mainly concentrated along the coast? 


No, they came from everywhere—even Tibet and Xinjiang. The distribu- 
tion of the calls has depended more on the period than on the region, in 
particular on the timing of the reforms of state enterprises in any given 
part of the country. Around 1998-99 there were a lot of off-post prot- 
ests in Heilongjiang, Gansu and Guizhou, for example, and stoppages 
of trains in the coalmine areas of Sichuan. 


Art people able to listen to the programme all over China? 


It depends on the area—sometimes the signal 1s jammed, and people 
call and complain. They can't believe the Americans, with all their techno- 
logy, can't get around the jamming, which is done by local radio stations 
where the army is involved. Basically, they just broadcast alternative pro- 
grammes over the same frequency, operas and the like. 


Has the element of fear diminished since you started this kind of reporting? 


Yes, people's fear is disappearing. The reason, in my view, is that anger 
is growing, and eclipsing fear. 
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How would you say your ideas have developed as a result of the radio prog- 
ramme and the Bulletin? 


I've learnt a great deal. By talking to so many different people I have 
been forced to become more realistic, and think in increasingly concrete 
terms about how to resolve problems. It was very difficult in the begin- 
ning, but I developed an ability to get a general picture of a factory by 
talking to different workers, managers and government officials. Then I 
realized that though I could comment on these things, I could not pro- 
vide solutions—firrstly because I was unable to, and secondly because no 
one had voted for me. I did not represent anyone. 


To start with, when I put together reports on demonstrations and talked 
to various officials, I would try to force them to respond to my questions, 
to which they would give stupid answers that highlighted the sickness 
of the system. I would get quite excited about our success in doing this. 
But after a while I realized that activity of this kind doesn’t actually help 
resolve any of the problems in the factory. The question of back pay, for 
example, is dependent on the budget of the enterprise; if the money isn't 
there, I could be sitting in the official’s chair without any better solu- 
tion myself. I felt then that workers should try to resolve disputes in a 
peaceful and rational way, by negotiation. If nine months of back pay are 
owed, and the government can only pay for three, there's no point stand- 
ing in the street until the full sum is paid; you negotiate and get them 
to pay three months, say, and the rest in nine months' time. But then I 
realized that, without a legal basis for the negotiations, there is nothing 
to hold the government to its promises. 


So we developed a form of struggle which involved encouraging workers 
to file lawsuits. The law is very clear on the government's responsibility 
to pay workers' salaries; not only is the Ministry of Labour obliged to dis- 
burse back pay, it must also pay a fine for letting arrears build up. Since 
about two and a half years ago, the Bulletin has been actively intervening 
in such cases. We no longer observe from the sidelines, we explain the 
legal procedures to workers, and find lawyers willing to take their cases. 
Two years ago, some ten workers from a huge textile factory in Suizhou, 
in the province of Hubei, were arrested after a demonstration. We got 
them a lawyer from Beijing, whereupon the charges were dropped and 
the authorities sent them directly to a re-education centre without trial. 
So we went to the local Public Security Bureau with the lawyer, insisting 
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that this was an illegal administrative decision, and they released the 
workers. It was a very effective intervention. After this, we developed 
a ‘law case intervention programme’, which has been very productive 
so far. More and more lawyers are willing to work with us directly, they 
don’t feel the need to hide themselves at all—they are making money 
from it, in professional fashion. 


So far you've spoken about state enterprises. What about disputes in the 
private sector? 


The private sector can be divided into two parts: domestic and foreign 
enterprises. It’s much easier to deal with foreign firms than with Chinese. 
Local companies mostly consist of privatized former state-owned enter- 
prises, whose current owners are former managers or officials, cutting 
local officials in on their profits. So 1n cases like these, one is still up 
against local government functionaries, who are very protected. With for- 
eign factories—including those owned by Taiwanese, Hong Kong and 
Korean investors—the owners of course pay off local officials, but you can 
push these officials into a corner by pointing to the labour law and telling 
them they are protecting foreign investors at the expense of Chinese work- 
ers. It’s much easier to apply pressure by making this kind of argument. 


I’ve also realized it’s easier for workers in foreign factories to launch 
actions. They often come from the countryside, and have never been 
taken care of by anybody. In former state-owned enterprises, many work- 
ers stayed on after privatization, even at dramatically reduced wages. Yet 
many of them still feel as if the state should somehow take care of them. 
The belief is residual, but it's enough to stifle their independence—they 
don't want to burn their bridges by doing anything drastic on their own. 
Years ago, for example, the government was going to close down a fac- 
tory. We encouraged the workers to take legal action and organize, but 
they didn't want to. Many of them were scared, and willing to accept less 
favourable terms. Most lost everything, and even those who kept their 
jobs are working in far worse conditions. Now they're eager to fight, but 
it's too late. The platform for building solidarity has been lost—where 
you had, say, five thousand workers before, now you have only three 
hundred. All this makes organizing in former state-owned enterprises 
a disheartening experience. We believe that workers in foreign factories 
should be the main target of organizing for the labour movement in 
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China. Once you get these people organized, they will influence the pri- 
vatized state-owned enterprises. 


You mentioned back pay. What are the other main issues that arise? Working 
conditions? Wages? What about unemployment? 


Alas, we cannot hope to organize the unemployed. Often workers con- 
tact me complaining in advance about an unfair dismissal. I encourage 
them time and again to file a lawsuit, but they refuse, preferring to peti- 
tion the authorities—again and again, until they formally lose their job. 
By that time it is too late, because there is no legal record to show that 
they did not consent to their dismissal. This sort of thing is especially 
upsetting, because these people are the poorest of all, those who need 
help most. Against our will, we are forced to choose particular points 
of entry, if we hope to build a movement. We don't see China Bulletin 
as a service centre—though we will of course help with individual cases 
where we can. We see ourselves as creators of a labour movement, and 
believe that workers' protection in future depends on whether we can 
successfully create a strong one. So we have to make painful choices—to 
drop one case and continue with another, if the second looks as if it 
could develop into a collective issue, in which workers might select rep- 
resentatives who could eventually develop into trade union leaders. For 
it is through these legal struggles that they can be encouraged to form a 
union in their factory. Once there are elected union representatives, we 
are one step further towards reforming the official trade union, which 
we do not want to get rid of, since we see it as a useful shell. It has to be 
changed internally, with increased worker participation. At factory level, 
once you have members pushing for elections, impeaching irrespon- 
sible officials, bringing lawsuits, so many things become possible. We 
offer legal education to workers, telling them how to organize a union, 
helping them with election procedure, producing membership cards, 
keeping contact with people. 


Atthe same time, because we do everything on a solid legal basis, the local 
Public Security Police can't do much to these workers. We explain to the 
workers that we are helping them because of their labour disputes, and 
that we wish to solve them for the good of everyone. So if the police ask 
them if we have a hidden agenda, there's nothing anyone can say against 
us. Recently, there was a 49-day strike in a textile factory in Xianyang in 
Shaanxi. Most of the workers were women. I drafted election procedures 
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for them, highlights of the trade union and labour laws, and offered to 
find a lawyer for them in Beijing. Then the leaders were arrested. On the 
one hand, I was reasonably sure they would not be treated like the work- 
ers in Liaoyang. On the other hand I thought, my God, I have effectively 
sent these people to prison. Three months later, they were released. After 
this, we learnt to stay focused on the most down-to-earth labour disputes 
and concrete issues. The Xianyang factory was bought by a Hong Kong- 
listed company, with a state background, called China Resource. They 
promised the workers nothing would change, and that everyone would 
get long-term contracts. But as soon as the deal was done, the workers 
were told that the longest contract available would be for three years, and 
that everyone was on six months’ probation. Extremely skilled workers 
who had been in the same job for 20 years were now on probation, and 
receiving only 60 per cent of their previous salary. That’s why they began 
to protest—they locked the factory gates and completely stopped produc- 
tion. Today, they are still working. They have not been laid off. 


Just recently I received an email from a primary school teacher employed 
at a coal mine in Jilin, writing on behalf of thousands of miners. He said 
he had read one of my articles on the internet, and absolutely agreed 
about the need to organize the workers, so he had downloaded the article, 
printed it out and circulated it among the miners. They were very excited 
about the idea of getting organized legally, but wanted my help because 
they didn't know the correct procedure. These are the sorts of cases I want 
to focus on, which need to be dealt with extremely carefully. People in 
China experienced the Cultural Revolution, June 4th, and then after June 
4th came darkness; they are very afraid, but cannot explain why they are 
afraid. I believe the worst fear is felt when you can't understand it or find 
a reason for it. Once you know the reason, you can deal with it. By giving 
legal assistance to the workers, we're making it very clear that there is no 
reason to be scared, that for everything they are asking for there is hope. 


Would it be accurate to say that all branches, wherever one looks, of the offi- 
cial trade union are acting on behalf of the management, rather than for the 
workers? 


Yes, this is absolutely true, and it applies everywhere. In most cases, the 
trade-union functionaries themselves are also part of the management. 
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Is your strategy to get workers to be sufficiently self-confident to vote these 
people out of office, and insist on having real representatives? 


I used to think that, but I view it as impossible so long as people are 
afraid. Also, I don't know the technical procedure. Furthermore, even 
when I've talked to workers about labour law, trade union law and so 
on, they would still rather concentrate on specific cases than on trade 
union elections. I have to convince them that a union election is closely 
connected to their case, to make it more legitimate. But we do believe 
that if there are more workers in the factory organizing elections, there 
will be real pressure on this trade union system—if you don't represent 
these workers, they will kick you out of office. Even the best people in 
the present machinery, who have genuine sympathy for the fate of their 
Workers, have never been trained to organize anything. They have no 
idea how to represent the workers. So far as lawsuits go, on the other 
hand, the most important thing is that they build self-confidence. If you 
have collective self-confidence, it’s fine to make mistakes with proce- 
dure, you can correct them, learn and move on. But if you don’t have 
self-confidence, you won't even begin. This is why providing legal guid- 
ance and lawyers is so helpful to these workers—they've finally found 
solid ground to walk on. 


The implication of what yow're saying is that the workers can have confidence 
in the courts. 


If you have enough workers together, you make it more difficult for the 
courts to make decisions that go against the country's own laws—which 
of course they are fully capable of doing. 


Are there cases in which workers try to strike for higher wages? This would be 
a normal thing elsewhere. 


It is happening more and more now. There are virtually daily strikes in 
the Shenzhen area. These are strikes for shorter working hours, higher 
wages, better working conditions. But this is the nature of the work- 
ing class—they will wake up by themselves, whether or not the China 
Bulletin is there. All we can do is to make the journey to collective self- 
confidence shorter, and one for which workers will pay less of a price, 
avoiding desperate struggles that they can only lose. 
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Are the people who get in touch with you mostly elderly or younger workers? 


A mixture. It depends on where they work. In former state-owned enter- 
prises, it’s mostly older people, who are not yet retired—around 40 or 
50 years old. They still need their jobs, and now want to fight, but don’t 
know how. At the moment we are focusing on foreign factories, espe- 
cially in the Shenzhen and Guangdong areas, on cases of work-related 
disease. In struggles over wages, it can sound like you’re asking for more 
than the basic; but here, where people have contracted diseases because 
of bad working conditions, you’re asking for well below the basic. For 
this reason, when we hold the local labour bureau to account, we get a 
lot of sympathy from reporters, lawyers, judges, even government offi- 
cials responsible for other areas. It's through cases like these that we 
can explain everything—freedom of association, collective bargaining, 
labour and trade union law, respect for basic human rights—analysing 
everything in concrete terms. It's because we go through the legal sys- 
tem that no one can be against these workers. If we can persist, we could 
make ourselves indestructible. 


Your strategy wagers everything on legal actions, of a defensive character, to 
build collective self-confidence. But dont ordinary people in China, both work- 
ers and peasants, employed and unemployed, feel passionately about issues of 
social justice, just as strongly as about legal justice, if not more so? There is 
massively growing economic inequality, seizures of peasant land, huge enrich- 
ment of corrupt officials, businessmen and yuppies. How can one realistically 
expect the anger this causes not to lead to popular explosions outside, and 
against, the highly repressive laws of the land? Would you tell people they must 
keep quiet and suffer the status quo, when their indignation boils over? 


Itis correct that ordinary people in China now feel no less strongly about 
social justice than about legal justice. However, our approach does not 
mean that our understanding of the one precludes the other. In China's 
modern history, efforts to solve social problems by social means have 
occurred again and again, in a cyclical pattern. This is not just something 
that has happened in the past—it is very much present at the moment. 
In other words, it does not require anyone to push or to mobilize for it 
to take place. It happens all the time without special mobilization. The 
contribution that we can make at the China Labour Bulletin is to offer 
another line of thinking, that differs from the tradition of uprisings, 
armed struggles, revolutions. 
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Our approach is to offer more options to ordinary Chinese people when 
there is an explosive social problem. Will you put your trust in gather- 
ing tens of thousands of people onto the streets, or in seeking legal help 
from a lawyer? Most Chinese people believe in the former rather than 
the latter. It's not just part of our modern history. It's very much in the 
blood of our reality today or even tomorrow. So there is no need for us 
to work on it. What China has historically lacked is a fair legal system 
and the rule of law. Efforts to create these have never yet succeeded. This 
is what we are trying to do—to solve existing social problems through 
existing legal systems. In a sense, you could call it a cultural project 
encouraging people to trust in peaceful negotiations. That kind of confi- 
dence is needed for a healthier development of the country in the future. 
When people speak of ‘sustainable development’, it must also mean a 
society where the government is restricted by laws, and cannot abuse 
its power with impunity. Meanwhile, citizens have to learn the skills to 
negotiate for their own benefit, as well as to use legal leverage to fight 
for their civil rights. 


These are all means that lie outside the ‘old’ modern Chinese concep- 
tion of social revolution. Unfortunately, they have not yet taken root 
in contemporary China. But we have to try to develop them. To speak 
pessimistically, this is to work when you know it is almost unworkable. 
It’s to make an effort. To be sure, I will never criticize or try to stop 
ordinary people in China when they take to the streets to protest against 
social injustice. I have no objection to mass protests and no obligation to 
defend the cc»'s version of ‘social stability. However, I will not encour- 
age people to take to the streets, either. Whenever there is an opportunity, 
I try to point out the other options. 
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ROBIN BLACKBURN 


CAPITAL AND SOCIAL EUROPE 


HE EMPHATIC French and Dutch rejection of the proposed 

Constitution for the European Union creates an unstable situ- 

ation in which, unless the European Left begins to define an 

alternative and rally support behind it, the neoliberal project 
will actually profit from votes that were, more than anything else, an 
expression of popular anger at the failure of the existing Euro-regime and 
its project of 'reform'. European monetary union has been accompanied 
by deregulation of financial markets, privatization of public assets and 
the cutting of social provision. At different times this is a programme 
that has been espoused by such varied sponsors as German Christian 
Democrats, German Social Democrats, German Greens, French Gaullists 
and Socialists, Italian former Communists and neo-conservatives, British 
New Labour and the Spanish Right. The project was flimsily disguised by 
attaching to it the phrase ‘social Europe’, but behind this was the drive to 
cut back collective provision and to commodity social protection. 


In nearly all cases, social protections have been established at the 
national level and it is these that have been dismantled. While so-called 
'reform' has on several occasions been stubbornly resisted—notably in 
the great French strikes of November-December 1995—this resistance 
has eventually been worn down by a succession of half-measures with 
great cumulative effect. In 1998 there was a brief moment when the 
German and French finance ministers seemed poised to drive through 
a programme of tax harmonization and Keynesian macro-management 
at European level but, with the resignation of Oskar Lafontaine in 
1999, this soon passed. The remorseless sapping of social provision at 
national level continued and was propelled by pressure from the £u and 
EcB—indeed the latter gave an alibi to national governments. The toler- 
ation of deflation and mass unemployment further demoralized and 
weakened organized labour. 
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The Eu does not have a fiscal regime adequate to the huge challenges 
that its member states face. These include the heavy costs of the age- 
ing society, the knowledge-based economy, and such ecological shocks 
as global warming, desertification and the destruction of marine life. 
For two decades the Union has been dogged by persistently high levels 
of unemployment in its core states, and it is now unprepared for the 
consequences of a poorly planned enlargement. Although the proposed 
Constitutional Treaty paid lip service to ‘social Europe’, it did not envisage 
a single new measure that would extend social provision on a EU-wide 
basis, nor furnish the Eu (which only commands 1 per cent of the cpp of 
its member states) with new fiscal powers. 


Some of these challenges have been seized on by Europe's leaders to jus- 
tify downsizing entitlements. Social movements will defend these where 
they are rooted in national welfare regimes, but they are more likely to be 
successful if they also respond on an Eu-wide basis. The Left now has the 
chance to articulate its own alternative at continental level. The gu has a 
scale and level of development which potentially allows it to contain the 
corrosive forces of globalization and elaborate its own social model— 
one in which the promises embodied in universal social insurance are 
met and combined with low levels of unemployment and more gener- 
ous provision for education, childcare, social infrastructure and research 
and development. It has an economic weight equal to that of the United 
States and a fiscal and regulatory regime which the large corporations 
and finance houses are obliged to respect. A distinctive feature of Europe 
is its relatively strong labour and social movements. It has a successful 
record of public initiative in areas like transport, communications and 
land reclamation, and a tradition of decent social provision, even if the 
EU's current leaders have largely turned their backs on this inheritance. 
In what follows I will be exploring the ways in which Europe could reori- 
ent its economy and find new pathways to economic redistribution, good 
Jabour standards, social justice and ecological sustainability. I will argue 
that we need to find qualitatively more effective ways to tax corporations 
and, with the proceeds, to establish a network of social funds. 


Another model? 


Europe has an opportunity for a creative response to the crises it faces. 
The sterile formula of Europe’s grotesquely misnamed Stability and 
Growth Pact has been breached by three of the Eu’s largest states. This 
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represents a break with the baneful rule of the European Central Bank 
and its disastrous monetarist dogmas. With the accession of the new 
members the £u has demonstrated that it has attractive power, but this 
widening is compromised by the failure to provide for any social deep- 
ening. Only a fiscally more powerful £u could contain the pressures of 
globalization and integrate the new members in a way that improves 
life for all. 


The current programme of the zu seeks to extend the internal market 
without offering social safeguards or tax harmonization. National 
regimes of social protection are to be submerged by a rising tide of 
laissez-faire legislation at the European level. For over a decade the 
leaders of the ru have pushed for ever more explicit and ‘implicit’ pri- 
vatization in the provision of social insurance. The latter is a process 
whereby public services and social protections are degraded in order to 
oblige the mass of citizens to buy social protection from private finance 
and insurance houses.' Blair, Raffarin, Schroeder and Berlusconi have 
all pursued the commodification of pensions, social insurance and edu- 
cational provision, cut back public programmes and offered openings to 
the global financial services industry. The latter are offered generous tax 
relief to make their products more attractive, a subsidy that underwrites 
much of their own costly marketing. The further pursuit of privatizing 
measures is the declared aim of the European Commission President 
José Manuel Barroso. 


The theorists of globalization have yet adequately to integrate the import- 
ance of pension funding—in essence a claim over future surplus—as a 
dimension of modern class struggles. The dismantling of social Europe 
has encountered large-scale, but episodic, resistance. In 2004 there were 
huge demonstrations and major strikes against cuts in pension entitle- 
ments in France, Germany, Austria and Italy. In 2004 and 2005 national 
elections in Spain and Portugal, and local elections in Italy and France, 
reflected widespread unhappiness with the dominant neoliberal model, 
including the erosion of pensions. Yet Europe's centre-left leaders are 
as besotted with the us economic model as those on the centre-right 
(indeed Chirac has sometimes proved more resistant to the siren song of 
Anglo-Saxon economics than Europe's social democrats). Far from being 
worthy of emulation, the us economy is weighed down by mountainous 





' For ‘tmplicit privatization' see Paul Pierson, Dismantling the Welfare State? Reagan, 
Thatcher and the Politics of Retrenchment, Cambridge 1994, p. 71. 
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deficits and mired in corruption and failure. A us fiscal deficit stretching 
as far as the eye can see means that future Medicare and Social Security 
commitments, limited as they are by European standards, cannot be 
met by the current tax regime. Assuming entitlements and revenue 
provisions remain the same, the Social Security programme will begin 
paying out more than it takes in around 2016, will exhaust its reserves 
by around 2038 and will pile up a deficit of $3.5 trillion by 2075.7 The 
Medicare programme will run into difficulties even sooner and will 
eventually generate a deficit that is about three times as large, though 
this could be somewhat reduced by better cost control. To finance these 
programmes the us Treasury will need to find revenues equivalent to an 
extra 4—5 per cent of cp» annually. 


Because of the manifest underperformance of the Eurozone economies 
over the last decade or more—to be considered below—and because of 
the activities of a well-financed lobby, the Anglo-American welfare for- 
mula enjoys an undeserved prestige. In fact there are profound flaws 
in the commercial and corporate provision of pensions and medical 
insurance. Private pensions and healthcare suffer from a severe 'cost 
disease', as competitive marketing consumes vast amounts of money 
while ‘customizing’ provision for each individual is expensive and cum- 
bersome. In conjunction with the decline in interest rates and equity 
yields in recent years, this can mean stagnant funds and declining future 
income2 Members of corporate pension schemes also face problems. 
Pension rights usually suffer if there is a bankruptcy or takeover. The us 
Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation supposedly exists to indemnify 
members of such schemes but at the end of 2004 was itself $21 billion 


2 Laurence Kotlikoff and Scott Burns, The Coming Generational Storm: What You 
Need to Know About America's Future, Cambridge, MA 2004, p. 71. The quoted fig- 
ures come from the Social Security Trustees and the Congressional Budget Office 
and are very much lower than the authors' own estimates, which use the deeply 
flawed methodology of so-called ‘generational accountng’. See also Paul Krugman, 
‘America’s Senior Moment’, New York Review of Books, 10 March 2005. 

3 A ux savings fund of {100,000 used to generate a pension of £8,000 a year in 
the mid-1990s—this has now fallen to £5,000 a year. So to receive a pension that 
is 80 per cent of the average wage it is necessary to have a fund of £400,000. And 
for a us couple to command an income of $40,000 a year in retirement they need 
to have a million dollar fund, topped up by another mullion if full medical coverage 
is required. Some 42 per cent of those heading for retirement 1n the us can expect 
to receive less than half their earned income and 18.5 per cent will be on the pov- 
erty line. See Edward Wolff, Retirement Insecurity: The Income Shortfalls Awaiting the 
Soon-to-Retire, Washington, Dc 2002. 
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in the red. The newly established British equivalent is in danger of being 
swamped by claims within months of being set up. Corporations are 
reducing their contributions, closing schemes and shedding commit- 
ments wherever they can. 


The Anglo-American model of commercial welfare has been tainted by 
corruption and the neglect of policy-holder interests. The collapse of 
Enron was just the beginning of a rash of scandals which have engulfed 
every aspect of financial intermediation and every leading financial insti- 
tution on Wall Street. Over the last three years Eliot Spitzer, the New 
York attorney general, has brought forward investigations and charges 
which have exposed the cynicism of analysts and the complicity of 
investment banks in helping corporations to fake revenues and offload 
duplicitous ‘asset-backed securities’ and ‘credit derivatives’ on institu- 
tional investors.* Spitzer has further shown that the large us banks and 
‘mutual funds’, anxious to boost turnover fees, allowed hedge funds to 
trade stocks after the close of business on the New York Stock Exchange, 
thus enabling them to ‘skim’ (rob) the pension accounts of over ninety 
million us savers. Spitzer then proceeded to expose the ‘contingent com- 
missions’ (kickbacks) and pseudo-competitive collusion practiced by the 
top us insurance companies—leading to the resignation of the chief 
executive of atc, the largest provider, in March 2005. 


These scandals are rooted in deregulation, ‘financialization’ and an 
absence of responsibility in the handling of retirement and insurance 
funds held in the name of tens of millions of policyholders and scheme 
members. At the heart of the system of ‘grey capitalism’ is a yawning 
accountability deficit, with pension fund managers being attentive to 
corporate boards and not to scheme members. Fund managers know 
that it is boards of directors who confer mandates on them, not the 
policyholders. There are also large information asymmetries between 
cEos and shareholders, and between fund managers and policyholders, 
enabling the former to bamboozle the latter. This regime has led to extrav- 
agant fortunes for chief executives and financial intermediaries, and to 
heavy erosion of pension fund assets.’ Some public sector schemes have 


* Nomi Prins, Other People’s Money. The Corporate Mugging of America, New York 
2004. 

5 I have more on the background in Banking on Death: Or, Investing in Life. The 
History and Future of Pensions, London 2002, chapter 3. See also Robert Brenner, 
"Ihe Boom and the Bubble’, N12 6, November-December 2000, p. 24. 
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tentatively begun to enforce better corporate governance and minimal 
social responsibility. 


‘Anglo-Saxon’ economics has already made great strides in Europe and 
it has led to similar corporate malfeasance—without, so far, an Eliot 
Spitzer to expose its full scope. Europe has its own string of corporate 
scandals—Parmalat, Shell, Vivendi, Ahold, Rover and others. These 
testify to the corroding effect of ‘financial engineering’ and show how 
the latest ingenious products of the international banks and accounting 
firms can give new scope to age-old European traditions of elite cor- 
ruption. Pension funds have been hit and many people have seen their 
savings shrink. While the commercial banks and insurance houses are 
invited to take over social insurance, social gains like the 35-hour week in 
France and Mitbestimmung (worker representation on advisory boards) 
in Germany are under attack. Meanwhile, as the Wall Street Journal head- 
line put it: ‘European cro Pay is Taking Off’. Inequality is growing and 
the privatization of public assets has ensured that the value of the securi- 
ties quoted on the Paris Bourse or the Frankfurt exchange, once only a 
half of French or German cp», now comfortably exceeds it. 


Jobs and pensions 


The deficits which plague corporate pension schemes are bad for jobs as 
well as pensions. The vs recession of 2000—03 destroyed two and a half 
million 'good' jobs, and the subsequent weak recovery is still far from 
replacing them. The American public rightly worries that the regime 
of commercial social insurance, which excludes a fifth or more of the 
population, will fail even most of those it does cover over the next decade 
or two. The loss of manufacturing jobs is rooted in the problems of big 
manufacturing concerns, which include a struggle to mend large pen- 
sion fund deficits (in December 2004 these still totalled $350 billion in 
the us and £65 billion in the ux). 


When corporate pension schemes were first introduced trade unions 
were often happy to accept them, even if management ran the scheme 
as an adjunct of corporate finance. For their part managers often saw 
pension promises relating to a distant future as easy to make; to begin 
with they did not even appear on the balance sheet. But in the longer 


$ Wall Street Journal, 23 July 2004. 
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view the 'Anglo-Saxon' tradition of encouraging corporations to fur- 
nish tax-subsidized pension and health benefits has accelerated the 
devastating impact of globalization on manufacturing employment. 
For its part continental Europe has problems with unemployment 
and pensions, as we will see below, but it has provided better pensions 
while having more success at defending manufacturing employment. 
The Anglo-American problem stems in part from tying the pension 
promise to an individual sponsoring company which, over the life of 
a pension plan, can go from blue chip to basket case. Many famous 
Anglo-American corporations find it difficult to maintain healthy levels 
of investment and employment because they are weighed down by pen- 
sion and health deficits and by pressure to maintain shareholder value. 
Companies like Ford, Boeing, American Airlines, us Steel, Goodyear, 
Maytag, Verizon, Colgate-Palmolive, Unilever, st, Rolls Royce and GKN 
have deficits in their pension funds worth more than half the value of 
the corporation itself. They are forced to remedy those deficits, and 
honour their promises, by cutting investment and firing thousands of 
employees. And in a bid to maintain share price some of the savings 
made are paid over in dividends or share buy-backs, rather than used to 
strengthen the corporation. 


The Anglo-American corporate welfare schemes have another struc- 
tural defect. They are ‘pro-cyclical’, that is to say that during good times 
the employers can take a 'contribution holiday' because the value of the 
shares in the fund rises. British corporations skipped {28 billion of pen- 
sion fund contributions between 1988 and 2001, which is part of the 
reason that they are in deep deficit today. In bad times, when it is most 
difficult, the sponsoring corporation has to stump up cash, because the 
value of shares in the fund has dropped. The better-designed European 
corporate schemes at least require companies to put away more as 
special ‘reserves’ in good times, when it is easier to do so. They are also 
more likely to be bound into a regional or industrial group so that the 
pension is less reliant on the performance of one company, which, if it 
fails, leaves employees without a pension, or with a depleted pension, 
as well as without a job. In July 2004 the collapse of Federal-Mogul, a 
car-parts supplier, halved the pension benefit of 20,000 British workers 
and cut the expected benefit of a further 20,000 in an associated com- 
pany. More recently the employees of Allders, a troubled ux retail chain, 
suffered the same fate and several projected mergers or corporate res- 
cue plans were stymied by pension debts. Thus, when the Chinese auto 
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corporation sarc learned the scope of the Rover company's pension obli- 
gations it withdrew its offer to purchase the British carmaker as a going 
concern. The Rover MG accounts assessed the pension obligation at £67 
million but, in the event of the company failing, the pension liabilities 
were likely to balloon to £200 million or more.’ 


The pension promises that companies make are legally enforceable. 
This means they take precedence over current investment and current 
employees. The structure of corporate welfare encourages, or even 
obliges, companies in difficulties to rob Peter to pay Paul—or rather to 
sack Peter to pay Paul. The need to bail out pension funds has destroyed 
hundreds of thousands of jobs in high-end manufacturing in the us. 
Likewise in the uk manufacturing has been losing 5,000 jobs a week, 
but Gordon Brown, the Labour Chancellor, has maintained the overall 
employment level by creating more than half a million jobs in the public 
sector. (Also note that the real extent of uk unemployment is concealed 
by the fact that 2.5 million receive ‘incapacity benefit’, a figure five times 
as great as 20 years ago.) The end result is that, despite the weakness 
of the continental European economy, its exports and manufacturing 
corporations are still stronger than those of the ux and the us. 


Ageing Europe 


Many look to Europe for an alternative but are increasingly disap- 
pointed when they do so. Europe’s vaunted ‘stakeholder capitalism’ has 
been heavily eroded by the expanded role of stock exchanges, merg- 
ers and acquisitions, privatizations and foreign investment. Overall 
social protection remains far better than in the us or ux, but European 
governments—lacking the courage and imagination to find better ways 
to finance welfare—cut benefits and pension entitlements instead. 
Raising the already heavy taxes on employment is not an adequate solu- 
tion. These taxes are generally not ‘progressive’; they fall heavily on 
workers earning only average or low salaries. Laying a ‘tax wedge’ of 40 
per cent on average incomes, they consequently weaken demand and 
discourage high rates of employment. With officially-recognized unem- 
ployment running at ro per cent, and many of the unemployed not even 
getting on the register, certain categories of the population—above all 
the under-25s and the over-;os—have been condemned to poverty and 


7 Will Hutton, ‘How Avarice Ruined Rover’s Return’, Observer, 10 April 2005. 
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idleness. Not surprisingly, the demagogues of the far right have often 
flourished in these conditions. 


If we compare the Anglo-Saxon economies with Europe we find that 
they generate different types of unemployment. The company-specific 
formula of corporate welfare provision has destroyed good jobs in man- 
ufacturing and exposed employees to ‘sponsor risk’ (if their employer 
goes bankrupt they suffer benefit loss too). Europe's high ‘payroll taxes’ 
have been consistent with manufacturing strength and the protection 
of good jobs. But overall they weaken demand and deter the creation of 
formal jobs in the service sector. This helps to explain why employment 
rates amongst those aged 18—65 are ten to fifteen percentage points 
lower than in the vs or ux? In practice unemployment has been con- 
centrated amongst younger workers and older workers, but over time 
almost everyone falls into one of these categories and finds their contri- 
bution record impaired. Europe faces a severe ageing shock and is not 
prepared for it. The problem is no longer that the pension burden will 
be too heavy; instead, the continent is likely to have to confront a return 
to widespread old age poverty in a decade or two. 


The median age of Europeans is already 38. It is expected to rise to 45 in 
2025 and no less than 50 in 2050.9 At the present time there are already 


* "Germany's growth performance in the 1990s’, Directorate-General for Economic 
and Financial Affairs, European Commission, Economic Paper no. r7o, May 2002. 
See also Andrea Boltho, "What's Wrong with Europe?', NLR 22, July-August 2003. 
A quantitative study of continental European unemployment concludes ‘the rise 
in labour taxes since 1970 has accounted for almost half of the rise in long-term 
unemployment’. Christophe Planas, Werner Roeger and Alessandro Rossi, ‘How 
much has labour taxation contributed to European structural unemployment’, 
Directorate-General for Economic and Financial Affairs, European Commussion, 
Economic Paper no. 183, May 2003, p. 12. Undeniably there 1s no single explanation 
for high levels of unemployment 1n Europe 1n recent decades. My reference to the 
probably negative impact of regressive payroll taxes is quite distinct from attempts 
to throw the blame on decent levels of benefit. It 1s the best way to finance those ben- 
efits that I address here, and in what follows. In the mid-twentieth century a broad 
range of liberal and left economists, including Keynes, James Meade, Nicholas 
Kaldor and Maurice Dobb, saw taxing the rich by means of progressive income tax, 
capital levies, death duties, taxes on ‘excess profits’ and ‘unearned income’, property 
taxes and extensions of public ownership as the best way to finance social expendi- 
tures (see Martin Daunton, Just Taxes: The Politics of Taxation in Britain, 1914-1979, 
Cambridge 2002). I will later be urging a return to this tradition. 

9 United Nations, World Population Ageing, 1950-2050, New York 2002 
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some 33 pensioners to every 100 adults of working age. By 2050 there 
are forecast to be 68 pensioners for every 100 adults of working age. The 
over-eighties are the most rapidly expanding age cohort and, since the 
proportion of them who are reasonably fit is increasing—with about 80 
per cent now in this category—the rise in life expectancy is very much to 
be welcomed. This ageing will mean that a quarter of the population will 
be over 65 in all the large xu states within twenty-five years. A way must 
be found of ensuring that their pensions, savings and earnings yield 
them an appropriate share of cp»—perhaps something in the range of 
13-16 per cent, if their retirement incomes are to be 70 per cent of aver- 
age incomes. 


The ux has very niggardly state pension provision. At current levels of 
entitlement, including all means-tested supplements, it will absorb little 
future national income—only about 4.7 per cent of cpp by 2031 and 4.4 
per cent by 2050. Private provision looks unlikely to supply more than 
about 4 per cent of Gpp in those years, and maybe much less as weak 
occupational schemes and higher charges take their toll. Raising the 
effective age at which workers retire could add, at most, one percentage 
point of cp». The ux Pensions Commission has estimated that to main- 
tain pensioners’ current relative income in 2050 would require 13.9 per 
cent of cpp, assuming that women’s retirement age rises to become the 
same as men’s by 2020, as planned. It forecasts a pension deficit of at 
least 4 per cent of cp» by 2050."° Because of the postwar baby-boomers, 
and the withering of both public and private provision, the deficit could 
already have reached that scale by 2031." 


The consequent pensioner poverty will also be exacerbated by the fact 
that pensions and savings will be very unequally distributed amongst 
those of pensionable age. Many—the majority—will suffer a drastic 
drop in living standards unless something is done. The proportion of 
cpr required to fulfil existing £u public pension promises in the sixteen 
‘old’ member states runs at 13.3 per cent of cpp by 2050; for France the 
figure is 15.8 per cent (by 2040), for Italy 14.1 per cent and for Germany 


1? Pensions Commission, Pensions: Challenges and Choices: The First Report of the 
Pensions Commission, London 2004, p. 17. 

€ argue this ın ‘How to Rescue a Failing Pension Regime: The British Case’, in New 
Political Economy, December 2004. See also my ‘Plugging the Gap: How Employers 
Can Help to Fill the Pensions Deficit', Catalyst Working Paper June 2005, available 
at www.catalystforum.org. 
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16.9 per cent." But governments are already signalling that these levels 
will not be reached, despite the fact that demographic projections make 
them not unreasonable. The projections use assumptions about contin- 
ued ageing of the population which are soundly grounded in observed 
trends; eventually, however, those trends may be modified if a 'social 
Europe' can really be built. 


Rejuvenation? 


Europe’s well-established ageing trend is rooted in low fertility as much 
as increased life expectancy. In both old and new member states, women 
are having fewer than two children each. In Italy, Poland, Germany and 
Spain average fertility in 2000 was only 1.2 to 1.3 children per woman. 
In Scandinavia and France, where governments have made an effort to 
frame child-friendly policies, it was above 1.7.3 While some of this decline 
represents women’s desire to escape from the burden of multiple child- 
rearing, most women would still like to have at least two children. If 
good childcare was widely available and cheap, and if there was generous 
maternity and paternity leave, it could encourage women to have more 
children. Child-friendly policies generate employment but they have to be 
publicly subsidized. Such policies should be pursued for their own sake as 
well as because they will somewhat moderate—though not reverse—the 
ageing trend. A financial constraint is likely to remain: having children is 
expensive so women delay childbirth, which leads to smaller families. 


Itis a delusion to suppose that there is a magic bullet solution to the prob- 
lem of the ageing society. Existing population projections already assume 
the maintenance of immigration at current rates. Further increasing 
the numbers of immigrants is desirable in itself, as it helps to foster a 
more multicultural society and enshrines a valuable right to freedom of 
movement. But it will not have much impact on the ageing trend since 
immigrant populations swiftly adopt the demographic profile of the host 
populations, with greater longevity and lower fertility. This means that 
ever larger numbers of migrants are needed to lower the population’s age 
profile. In order to maintain the ratio between workers and pensioners 


^ Pensions Commission, Challenges and Choices, Appendices, London 2004, 


p. 107. 
3 Goran Therborn, Between Sex and Power. Family in the World 1900-2000, London 


2004, p. 293. 
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constant at the 1995 level between 2000 and 2050, it would be nec- 
essary to find 1.3 billion immigrants and to more than triple Europe's 
population over the hal£century. But doing this would create as many 
economic problems as 1t solved, requiring huge physical infrastructure 
investments.^ While immigration can contribute something to meeting 
the costs of the ageing society in advanced countries, we should also bear 
in mind the needs of the developing nations which will not wish to lose 
all their expensively educated and trained workforce. Most of these have 
ageing populations themselves—China and India are examples. At the 
very least much greater provision should be made for the remittance of 
immigrants’ earnings to their countries of origin, which have borne the 
costs of their upbringing and education. 


It should be clear that Europe must face up to the need to pay for proper 
old age and health protection—and must do this at the same time as 
paying for child-friendly policies and more expenditure on education 
and research. The Anglo-American path of individualization and com- 
mercialization generates heavy costs of its own and leads to 2-3 per cent 
of cpp being absorbed by the intense marketing and exorbitant salaries 
of private providers. We must find other ways to finance the social pro- 
grammes we need. For over a decade European pension provision has 
been the subject of 'reforms'—cutbacks—that are initially quite mild but 
which severely reduce entitlements relating to those who will retire in 
2010 Or 2020 and after. Often these workers continue to pay heavily 
into a social insurance system that will give them pensions which will 
replace less than half their previous salary, instead of the 7o or 8o per 
cent which current retirees in much of Europe still receive.5 


In France, Italy and Germany pension reform has often introduced the 
indexation to prices rather than earnings—a measure that so shrank 
the British basic state pension that it is now worth only 15 per cent of 


^ United Nations, Replacement Migration: Is It a Solution to Declining and Ageing 
Populations?, New York 2001, pp. 71-6. See also Neil Gilbert, Transformation of the 
Welfare State’ The Silent Surrender of Public Responsibility, Oxford 2002, p. 34. This 
book furnishes a good summary of the recent erosion of public provision, though 
the author's own standpoint is far too accommodating to this process. 

5 See Antoine Math, "The Impact of Pension Reforms on Older People's Incomes', 
in Gerard Hughes and Jim Stewart, eds, Reforming Pensions in Europe: Evolution of 
Pension Financing and Sources of Retirement Income, Cheltenham 2004, pp. 105-38. 
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average earnings, and is projected to decline to less than 10 per cent 
by 2020. Of course British pensioners can claim means-tested supple- 
ments, and about half of them are members of private or occupational 
pension schemes. As noted above, in the ux likely pension provision 
from all sources in 2050 will be 4 per cent of cpp below what would 
be needed simply to maintain pensioner incomes at about 70-75 per 
cent of average incomes. The cumulative impact of pension reform over 
several decades will be to open up a similar gap in European provision, 
with the state pension still a little more generous than in the ux but 
with private coverage in most countries (apart from the Netherlands) 
being more modest. 


Early indications from the new member states of the xu that have 
adopted commercial fund management suggest that there will be disap- 
pointments here too. In Hungary and Poland heavy charges prevented 
any accumulation in the first three years of the new pension funds.” 
It is also difficult to ensure universal coverage for privately-funded 
pensions where there are wide disparities in wage and salary levels, and 
where there are indebted, low-paid workers. Compulsory contributions 
are usually not appropriate for those in debt because they will be pay- 
ing much greater interest on the debt than they earn on their savings. 
In the ux overall indebtedness is now running at 130 per cent of dis- 
posable income. Low-paid workers with family responsibilities would 
often suffer hardship if they were also forced to make payments to a 
compulsory share-purchase scheme. These are problems which lie in 
store as Europe goes further down the path of 'Anglo-Saxon' economics 
and welfare. 


There remain positive features of the European social model. Working 
hours are short, and productivity is high. Decent healthcare is more widely 
available than in the vx—let alone the us, with its inflated commercial 
charges. Europe's often beautiful countryside, its many handsome towns 
and cities, and the successful rehabilitation of several formerly blighted 
industrial zones, all testify that a sense of the integrity of public space has 
not yet been entirely lost. But the security and decent pension provision 
that used to be associated with 'social Europe' are things of the past. 





'6 Elaine Fultz, ‘Pension Privatization in Poland and Hungary’, in Hughes and 
Stewart, eds, Reforming Pensions in Europe, pp. 55-72. 
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The best way to restore faith in the future, to mend pension deficits and 
to defend what is good in the European social model is to find ways of 
obliging all corporations to contribute, but in a way that does not tie 
employees to the fluctuating fortunes of their own particular employer. 
Disproportions between age cohorts, whether caused by baby booms 
or rising longevity, do pose a problem. When a large cohort like the 
baby-boomers enters retirement the provision of their pensions via pay- 
as-you-go payroll taxes weighs heavily on the smaller generations still 
at work, if relative pension levels are maintained—alternatively, con- 
tribution rates are kept the same but pensioner poverty grows. Some 
pre-funding helps to share the burden in such situations. A broad con- 
sensus can perhaps be reached on a formula for sharing the burden such 
that the ratio between average pensioner income and average income is 
maintained, so that pensioners share in any increase in national pros- 
perity.7 (Currently pensioner incomes are a little above 70 per cent of 
average income.) The problem for Europe is that it now looks unlikely to 
meet that goal. To do so would require the elaboration of a new financial 
regime: one capable of finding needed resources to underwrite social 
programmes and of reining in, and ultimately controlling, the forces of 
globalization and financialization. 


Meidner's share levy 


It has been several decades since any European government dared to 
ask whether the owners of large corporations might be obliged to con- 
tribute more to the wider society without which their own profits would 
be impossible. The most far-seeing attempt to think through the types 
of new finance that would be needed to guarantee generous social provi- 
sion was Rudolf Meidner's advocacy of *wage-earner funds' in the 1970s 
and 1980s. 


Of all the Ev states, the one that has most persistently sought to ensure 
good benefits with low unemployment is Sweden. Rudolf Meidner 
was—together with Gesta Rehn—the architect of the Swedish welfare 
state. He was Chief Economist of the Lo, Sweden’s main trade union fed- 





7 This 1s the conclusion of some of the best recent writing on pension problems. 
See John Myles, ‘A New Social Contract for the Elderly?', m Gesta Esping-Andersen 
et al, eds, Why We Need a New Welfare State, Oxford 2002, pp. 130~72. 
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eration. He produced an impressive body of policy-oriented economic 
analysis that deserved—and still deserves—to win the Nobel Prize. A 
distinguishing feature of his approach was that the working of social 
funds was harmonized with both a wage-bargaining round and the pro- 
tection of high employment levels. Whereas Anglo-Saxon companies are 
encouraged to take 'contribution holidays during upswings of the trade 
cycle, Swedish corporations were, and are, encouraged to stow operating 
profits in special tax-exempt reserves. As early as 1959, after a hard- 
fought political battle, the Swedish Social Democratic government set 
up a pre-funded secondary public pensions system.” 


Anticipating the new social expenditures that would be entailed by 
an ageing and learning society, Meidner came to believe in the need 
for strategic social funds—‘wage-earner funds—to be financed by a 
share levy. This levy did not work like traditional corporate taxation, 
which subtracts from cashflow and, potentially, investment. Instead 
Meidner’s levy falls on wealthy shareholders, the value of whose hold- 
ings is diluted, not on the resources of the corporation as a productive 
concern. According to the original plan, every company with more than 
fifty employees was obliged to issue new shares every year, equivalent to 
20 per cent of its profits. The newly issued shares—which could not be 
sold—were to be given to a network of ‘wage-earner funds’, represent- 
ing trade unions and local authorities. The latter would hold the shares, 
and reinvest the income they yielded from dividends, in order to finance 
future social expenditure. As the wage-earner funds grew they would 
be able to play an increasing part in directing policy in the corporations 
which they owned.'9 


Meidner's visionary scheme was supported by trade unions and the mem- 
bers of the Social Democratic party but strongly opposed by the privately 


8 Jonas Pontusson, The Limits of Social Democracy: Investment Politics in Sweden, 
Ithaca Ny, 1992; and Joakim Palme, ‘Pension Reform in Sweden and the Changing 
Boundaries Between Public and Private’, ın Gordon Clark and Noel Whiteside, eds, 
Pension Security in the Twenty-First Century: Redrawing the Public-Private Debate, 
Oxford 2003, pp. 144-67. 

19 The original plan 1s set out ın Rudolf Meidner, Employee Investment Funds. An 
Approach to Collective Capital Formation, London 1978. For an account of the strug- 
eles over its implementation see Jonas Pontusson, ‘Sweden: After the Golden 
Age’, in Perry Anderson and Patrick Camiller, eds, Mapping the West European Left, 
London 1994. 
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owned media, and by the 'twenty families who dominate the country's 
large corporations. Opponents ofthe scheme claimed that it would aggran- 
dize the leaders of the trade unions who would dominate the wage-earner 
funds. It was also alleged that the scheme unfairly favoured employees in 
the private sector, since they were to be the first to receive shares from the 
levy. After a scare campaign the Social Democratic government eventu- 
ally diluted the proposed share levy, and set up social funds financed by 
a more modest profits-related tax. These came to own 7 per cent of the 
Swedish stock market but were wound up by the incoming Conservatives 
in 1992, and the proceeds used to finance a string of scientific research 
institutes. So Meidner's plan has yet to be properly tried, though even in 
its diluted form it helped to propel Sweden to the forefront of the knowl- 
edge-based economy. 


A redistributive EU? 


The visible crumbling of Europe’s ability to protect its own citizens 
weakens its voice in international affairs. A determined effort to rescue 
and restore Europe’s collapsing social model could help to demonstrate 
the need for Europe-wide democratic controls and tax harmonization. It 
would help if the Union were itself to sponsor at least some new social 
provision for all citizens. Interestingly enough, this was the approach of 
Franklin Roosevelt in the 1930s when the us faced its own most serious 
social crisis. The Social Security Act of 1935 became the so-called ‘third 
rail’ of us politics. Eventually it covered everyone, and the Social Security 
card became a badge of civic identity. 


us Social Security redistributes from rich to poor—including from rich 
regions to poor ones—in ways that promote a minimum of national 
unity. The European Union today has no social programmes. The best it 
has are so-called ‘convergence’ funds, the Common Agricultural Policy 
and schemes targeted at the new members. But these do not cover every- 
body as Social Security does, and they have far fewer resources than 
the us programme. While the cap has a budget of 50 billion euros per 
year—roughly $40 billion—vs Social Security has a Federal budget of 
nearly $400 billion annually to pay old age and disability pensions for 
forty million us citizens. Of course us Social Security is far less generous 
than most European equivalents at national level, and is today threat- 
ened with privatization. Nevertheless it does help to bind together the 
citizens of the different states and to focus attention on Federal affairs. 
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Its trustees warn of a deficit by 2042 but the programme is highly cost- 
effective and thoroughly deserves any revenue boost it requires.?? It is 
very significant that Bush's attack on the programme is encountering 
strong resistance. 


From the beginning the founders of the European Community intended 
it to be more than a free-trade agreement. As Jean Monnet pointedly 
inquired: ‘Is it possible to have a Common Market without federal social, 
monetary and macro-economic policies?’.* On this, Monnet's American 
backers agreed, taking emulation as a compliment. The European 
Community was founded, in part, to avoid the social catastrophes of the 
pre-war (and postwar) periods, as well as to make another European war 
impossible. Internationalist currents within the European Left spoke of 
a ‘United States of Europe’, but where supra-national social programmes 
are concerned the Eu has never got beyond aspiration. 


As yet, there is not even an aspiration to build a Europe-wide pen- 
sion scheme. The zu still periodically calls for a ‘social Europe’. The 
Lisbon summit in 2000, the Nice Treaty of 2001 and the unratified 
Constitutional Treaty of 2004 all urged European governments to coor- 
dinate their policies on pensions. The Nice Treaty supposedly committed 
members to strive for a ‘high degree of social protection’, while the draft 
Constitution inserted the phrase 'solidarity between the generations' in 
a long list of desirable goals like ‘equality between men and women’ and 
‘protection of children’s rights’. At the limit such lip service does not 
explicitly prevent the Fu devising a common programme, with its own 
continent-wide apparatus and redistributive scope, akin to the Social 
Security programme in the United States. 


Three economists—James Galbraith, Pedro Conceição and Pedro 
Ferreira—have argued for a ‘truly European welfare state, with a con- 
tinental retirement programme’ and ‘the creation of major new 
universities of the first water . . . in the beautiful, lower-income regions 
of the European periphery’ and ‘the full funding of students to attend 


20 | show how us pension problems could be tackled in ‘The Pension Gap and How 
to Fix It’, Challenge, July-August 2004. Gar Alperovitz has also argued for capi- 
tal levies and against relying solely on payroll taxes in America Beyond Capitalism: 
Reclaiming Our Wealth, Our Liberty and Our Democracy, 2005. 

at Quoted in Perry Anderson, ‘Under the Sign of the Interim’, in Peter Gowan and 
Perry Anderson, eds, The Question of Europe, London 1997, pp. 125-48, 62. 
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them." A Europe-wide welfare regime could also encourage better 
childcare provision. As we have seen, the problem of the ageing society 
is as much the result of a low birth rate as it is of increased longev- 
ity. It is striking that today Scandinavia, with its generous attention to 
childcare, has a much higher birth rate than Mediterranean Europe. It 
is also interesting that the introduction of the 35-hour week in France 
coincided with a small but significant recovery in the French birth rate. 
Improvements to social welfare, education and working conditions 
should be pursued for their own sake, but they will often contribute to a 
broader social framework of wellbeing. 


The European Trade Union Confederation has long called for a proper, 
continent-wide Social Fund, with resources that it could invest to gener- 
ate productive employment and which could underwrite future welfare 
expenditure. In 1958 the xc established a European Investment Bank, 
which was meant to counterbalance the power of the central banks. With 
the scrapping of the Stability and Growth Pact, there is more than ever 
a role for the E15.? 


À Europe-wide welfare regime could be organized on a universal basis 
so that every citizen, every country and every region would make a 
contribution and each citizen, country and region would receive some 
benefit. Payroll taxes—of the sort used to fund both European social 
benefits and vs Social Security—have regressive contribution conditions 
but become at least mildly progressive overall because of their payout 
provisions. A share levy would be progressive in terms of contributions 
as well as payouts, because the majority of shares are held by the rich. 
The requirement on companies to issue new shares transfers a sliver 
of income-generating assets from the existing owners of shareholding 
wealth to the social funds which are beneficiaries of the scheme. 


If an Eu-wide Meidner-style corporate levy—set initially at 10 per cent 
of corporate profits—was introduced, the resources raised could be 
put in the hands of regional networks of democratically-administered 
social funds. This should be conceived of as an addition to—not replace- 


a James K. Galbraith, Pedro Conceição and Pedro Ferreira, ‘Inequality and 
Unemployment in Europe: The American Cure’, NLR 1/237, Sept-Oct 1999. 

3 For a call that the x18 should be built up as a counterweight to the Ecs, see Philip 
Arestis, Kevin McCauley and Malcolm Sawyer, 'Commentary. An Alternative Stability 
Pact for the European Union', Cambridge Journal of Economics, January 2001. 
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ment of—national welfare policies which, where necessary, might also 
be able to draw on emergency help from the Europe-wide fund. Levied 
on a continent-wide basis the arrangements would contribute towards 
‘tax harmonization’ and help to deter social dumping. The new member 
states have low corporate taxes—Estonia’s are to be zero on reinvested 
profits—while their income taxes are broadly similar to those in many 
parts of Western Europe. Under a share levy scheme, all companies and 
subsidiaries would have to issue new shares to the social funds based 
on their profits in the states in which they operate. The rate of the levy 
would be the same in all member states. The network of social funds 
would be organized on both a national, regional and an all-Union basis, 
such that, say, 40 per cent of the new assets would go to regional funds, 
40 per cent would go to a national pension reserve in each state and 20 
per cent would go to an all-Union fund. So the social funds located in 
new member states would benefit from central as well as local distri- 
bution. This would not only help them to raise expenditure for social 
and educational purposes, but also give their local funds greater lever- 
age, as institutional shareholders, over the multinational corporations. 
On the other hand, since the regional and national funds would receive 
shares in enterprises active in their own state, there would be a tendency 
towards a ‘nationalizing’ as well as civic sharing of corporate assets. 


Balance of forces 


It might be objected that if the powerful Swedish Social Democrats and 
trade unions were defeated when they tried to introduce such a measure, 
why is there any reason to think that something similar could be achieved 
in the new Europe where labour is now much weaker? My answer would 
be that there are reasons why the outcome could be different, so long as 
objections were carefully anticipated. Consider the following: 


> Most European corporations are no longer as tightly organized 
and cohesive as those controlled by Sweden’s 20 families. The 
professional managers of the modern corporation would not be 
menaced in the same way by ownership dilution. The levy would 
create a new type of institutional shareholder who might well be 
less capricious than today’s herd-like fund managers. Indeed the 
new social funds would be barred from selling the shares they 
held, so they would furnish an element of stability and committed 
ownership. And, as already noted, the levy would not complicate 
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financial planning, as does corporation tax, by subtracting from 
cash flow. 


> The Meidner scheme established generalized ‘wage-earner funds’ 
but no specific social purpose was mentioned. The share levy pro- 
posed here would be tied to pension provision and would thus 
respond to the demands of many recent social mobilizations 
in Europe. 


» In Sweden in the 1970s and 1980s, even union members were 
concerned that trade union leaders would become too powerful 
if they were also, in effect, the owners of the major corporations. 
Today voters do not fear trade union power and often favour a 
strengthening of labour representation. The regional network of 
social funds would anyway be broadly accountable to the commu- 
nity as a whole. 


» The campaign against Meidner managed to exploit divisions 
between different groups of worker. Care would have to be taken 
to ensure that employees in the large companies received tan- 
gible benefits—better insurance for their existing occupational 
schemes as well as a new layer of coverage. The case for the levy 
would have to stress its broad social benefits, so that today’s pri- 
vate sector employees would see its relevance to their friends and 
relatives, and to themselves if they lost their job. The programme 
would seek to allay the new sense of economic insecurity. 


» Taxes were already quite high in Sweden in the 1980s; today 
even the Centre Right concedes that profits are too lightly taxed. 
Following a 55 per cent increase 1n French corporate profitability 
in 2004 compared with 2003, Raffarin, the then French premier, 
was reported as declaring: ‘When I hear on the radio . . . about the 
profit generated by a certain number of companies, I tell myself 
that if they want to continue making profits, they will have to share 
them out.’ The increase in profitability was especially marked for 
the top 40 companies and, like a similar profits boom in Germany, 
was linked to adoption of the ‘shareholder value’ model. 


^* Ralph Atkins and Peggy Hollinger, ‘Germany and France Find Big Profits Just Too 
Rich’, Financial Times, 31 March 2005. 
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> Atthe present time real estate, including the homes people live in, 
is subject to tax nearly everywhere—it is an anomaly that share- 
holdings are not. 


Making the case against big capital 


Big capital will certainly mobilize against even the modest annual dilution 
that the levy would represent. The ownership of shares is still very unequal, 
so the levy would work like a wealth tax. But this would not stop oppo- 
nents from arguing that the levy was an attack on the millions who have 
some very modest shareholding, perhaps in a personal savings account or, 
indirectly, in an occupational pension fund. Contrary to myth, individual 
shareholding is still confined to a small minority in most European coun- 
tries. Nevertheless bona fide pension funds also hold shares, and it might 
be claimed that they would lose out. In the ux, for example, employee 
pension funds owned 15.6 per cent of the shares in public companies in 
2003.5 Most pension funds would be likely to gain more than they lost by 
the levy—if there was any doubt about this they could be directly compen- 
sated by an extra allocation from the social funds. The effect of this would 
be to accelerate the redistributive impact of the levy. 


While occupational and personal pension plans could be compensated 
for any loss entailed by the levy, this would by itself not be an adequate 
response. À wider case for taxing the wealth stored up in businesses 
would have to be made. These businesses would not be profitable without 
the wider context of law and order, communications and public services, 
education and health, so it is only right and proper that they make a con- 
tribution. So far as small shareholders are concerned, the workings of 
the new social funds could have another significant advantage. In today's 
'grey capitalism', small shareholders are often taken for a hugely expen- 
sive ride by irresponsible and overpaid cEos. The social funds would have 
the resources and personnel to monitor corporate behaviour and to use 
their steadily-growing voting power to curb abuse. 


Corporation tax still represents an important source of revenue in the old 
member states of the Eu, but one which is under threat. In April 2005 
the European Court of Justice ruled that companies would, in future, be 


45 Office of National Statistics, July 2003, press release on the pattern of share- 


holding. 
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able to offset losses in one European market against profits in another. 
This ruling, if upheld, will greatly assist corporations in the elaborate ‘tax 
planning’ they already engage in to reduce their liability. Indeed unless a 
new directive 1s forthcoming, European companies will be able to offset 
losses twice over—once in the state where they are incurred and again 
in the state where the company is registered. As the Wall Street Journal 
commented: 'Európean governments face the potential loss of billions of 
euros of tax revenue and the prospect of being pushed toward European 
Union-wide tax policies.'46 


The social funds would also be as much about producing wealth as dis- 
tributing it. In a continent where stock exchanges are already of greatly 
increased importance, the social funds could help to protect productive 
enterprises from ‘financialization’, promote socially responsible business 
objectives and assert a degree of popular control over the accumulation 
process. The network of pension funds would have significant power in 
corporate affairs, both because of its shares and its investment policies. 
The fund network could develop its own cadre of financial specialists 
and would have reason to assist the tax authorities in monitoring and 
enforcing fiscal regulations.? 


This does not mean that funds could micro-manage enterprises. But they 
could set broad targets relating to such topics as minimum labour stand- 
ards, executive remuneration and ecological best practice. The boards 
of management would be accountable to their local communities, and 
it could be thought that the latter might favour abuses simply in the 
expectation that this would lead to a fatter pension in the future. There 
would obviously be some risk of this type of calculation, but also every 
opportunity to challenge it as reactionary and delusive. The employees' 
or citizens' stake in any one corporation would be very small, and the 
gain in a few decades from a specific, current abuse would be remote. It 


6 ‘Ruling on Tax Could Cost £u States Billions of Euros’, Wall Street Journal, 8—10 
April 2005. 

37 Though multinationals have many ways of evading tax through the use of trans- 
fer pricing and the manipulation of allowances, the fiscal authorities, 1f properly 
supported by legislators, are fax from powerless. For example they can combat the 
siphoning-off of profits as interest on intra-group loans—‘thin capitalization'—by 
using operating profit as the basis for their calculations. See the interesting—if over- 
optimistic— working paper by Michael Devereux, Rachel Griffith and. Alexander 
Klemm, ‘Why Has the ux Corporation Tax Raised So Much Revenue?’, Institute for 
Fiscal Studies, London, February 2004. 
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would not be easy in such circumstances to publicly advocate, say, child 
labour, the poisoning of the environment or the denial of trade union 
rights. Today’s corporations often neglect the social cost of their malprac- 
tices and negligence because it does not show up in their accounts. But 
a ‘universal investor’, such as a pension fund for the whole community, 
would not be able to escape such ‘externalities’. The model proposed 
would not guarantee the right outcome but it would represent a struc- 
ture within which progressive outcomes could be fought for. 


But, it might be objected, is not a fund based on shares vulnerable to the 
inevitable swings of the market? Dividend income is, in fact, much less 
volatile than share price and the networks would count on dividends, 
not share sales, for their income. The pension fund network would be 
encouraged to use dividend revenue to buy corporate and public bonds to 
diversify their holdings. The network would also have to offer unquoted 
private companies the option of contributing bonds rather than shares. 
Private companies and partnerships with more than twenty employees 
would be required to issue bonds or partnership rights of equivalent 
value. Subsidiaries of foreign companies would also be obliged to issue 
shares to the funds. I have urged that the networks would be barred—at 
least in all normal circumstances—from selling the shares they held. 
Meidner’s approach to social provision is to follow the method of ‘de- 
commodification’. In the classic work of Ggsta Esping-Andersen the 
concept of de-commodification was used to refer to forms of social pro- 
vision.’ In this case we also have a de-commodification of the means 
of production. The social fund would, in the first instance, concentrate 
on building up resources for the future to pay for the sharp increase in 
social expenditure that will be required by the ageing of the population. 


The social funds would also be able to take some of the strain away from 
pay-as-you-go pension systems. The payroll taxes used by these schemes 
would certainly not be scrapped, since they are highly cost-effective 
and have public acceptance. But they might in some cases be reduced 
a little, since this would help to strengthen demand and because social 
assets nourished by a share levy would be an appropriate match for 
future pension liabilities. Since there are many urgent claims on current 
taxation—education, childcare, health and so forth—it is best if future 


a8 Ggsta Esping-Andersen, The Three Worlds of Welfare Capitalism, Cambridge 1990. 
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pension promises can be met, as far as possible, by taxing capital rather 
than current income. 


In the end, of course, the social expenditure of the future will have to 
be paid out of the production of the future, and this means that some 
future incomes will have to be allocated to this purpose? The share 
levy approach ensures that rentier incomes—returns to capital—will 
be diverted from wealthy individuals to the network of social funds. 
Of course provision will still have to be made for investment. The levy 
would gradually, but inexorably, squeeze capitalists’ consumption, even- 
tually replacing it with pensioners’ consumption. 


There is much evidence that capitalist saving in Anglo-Saxon countries 
has declined sharply—sometimes to near zero—as a consequence of 
a remarkable surge of luxury consumption.? This has been fuelled by 
asset bubbles and the associated ‘wealth effects’. Both the easing of some 
pressure on current taxation occasioned by the share levy, and the even- 
tual payout by the social funds, would help to create a broader and less 
feverish pattern of public and private consumption. The levy-supplied 
social funds could help to encourage popular saving if a ‘matching con- 
tribution’ supplement were adopted; this would top up by, say, 40 or 
50 per cent any retirement saving made by individuals up to a thresh- 
old amount—say £2,000 annually. At the present time employees are 
encouraged to save by the offer of tax relief. This is very regressive since 
high earners stand to gain much more than medium or low earners— 
in the UK, 51 per cent of tax relief is garnered by the top 10 per cent 
of savers." The ‘matching funds’ approach could offer, by contrast, a 


79 In an otherwise acute discussion of pension finance, Nicholas Barr simply 
assumes that all future payments would have to come from labour income, omitting 
capitalists’ claams on future income and ignoring capitalists’ consumption. See The 
Welfare State as Piggy Bank: Information, Risk, Uncertainty and the Role of the State, 
Oxford 2001, pp. 149-56. Of course, from a Marxist standpoint returns to capital 
stem from the value workers create collectively. But this does not seem to be Barr's 
reasoning. If it was, the Meidner approach would simply be about 're-appropriation 
of surplus value’, or Wertfassung as the German Independent Socialists (usro) of 
the 19208 called it. (It is quite likely that Meidner, a refugee from Nazi Germany, 
knew about the policy of Wertfassung, which required companies to 1ssue shares 
gratis to social funds, and was influenced by it.) 

3° ‘Special Report: The Economics of Saving’, The Economist, 9-15 April 2005 

* Gerard Hughes and Adrian Sinfield, ‘Financing Pensions by Stealth’, in Hughes 
and Stewart, eds, Reforming Pensions in Europe, pp. 163-91, 182. 
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progressive incentive to personal savers by offering matching funds up 
to the annual limit. This would enable them to build on the universal 
entitlement which all would receive. At the same time existing tax relief 
could be reduced or abolished, yielding extra revenue to national treas- 
uries (in the ux the annual tax lost because of pension relief is worth 
around £13 billion, in the us over $100 billion, or five times the size 
of the farm subsidy). 


Ihe regional funds would be administered, I have urged, by accountable 
boards of management who would have the power to vote the shares of 
which they were custodians. However, all such boards would be bound 
to follow actuarially fair rules of distribution and would be subject to 
independent audit. While every citizen would have an equal claim to 
the proceeds of the funds at regional and xv level, the national reserve 
pension funds could be available to strengthen existing public or occu- 
pational schemes that were in difficulty. In the ux a Pension Protection 
Fund has been set up but, as noted above, it has woefully inadequate 
resources and will not be able to offer a full indemnity to employees who 
have lost their pension rights because of the failure of their employer. In 
France and Italy there are also fragile occupational schemes which need 
the backup that could be furnished by the national pension reserve. The 
social funds would receive a sample of the shares of all companies with 
significant undertakings in their state and would acquire increasing 
influence over them. This would avoid the currency risk run by pension 
funds today 1n the Netherlands and elsewhere which have extensive 
holdings in non-zv assets. 


I have been able to calculate that if the share levy were applied in the 
US Or UK, then at the end of a 25-year period it could be expected to 
build funds that would generate revenues worth about 2 per cent of 
GDP.” There is reason to believe that the yield could be very much the 
same in Europe. Two per cent of cpp would, by itself, cover only about 
half of the pension-funding gap that I identified above. Nevertheless it 
represents a very significant contribution and would help to reduce the 
funding problem to more manageable proportions. (As noted above, the 
entire budget of today's £u only comprises 1 per cent of cpp.) Other 
revenue sources which could be tapped to boost social and educational 


? See "The Pension Gap and How to Fix It’; and ‘How to Rescue a Failing Pension 
Regime’. 
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expenditure include a tax on increases in the value of commercial land 
and a tax on fossil fuels. Together these levies and taxes would ensure 
that corporations helped to finance the social fabric on which their 
operations entirely depend, and give all citizens a share in the fruits of 
economic advance. 


Europe will, of course, be better able to dedicate itself to saving and 
improving its welfare arrangements and educational provision if it does 
not allow itself to be dragged into us military adventures. Washington's 
bellicosity is itself prompted by the desire to distract us citizens from 
grave social problems and ballooning inequality at home. Europe should 
aspire to a quite different model, both for its own people and in its 
relations with the rest of the world. Developing some welfare ties at a 
continental level, binding together old and new members, would help 
to build the civic confidence which might underpin a more generous 
approach to overseas development, and a sense of common citizenship 
that could support an independent and progressive foreign policy. On 
the other hand, the specific measures which I have advocated would cer- 
tainly not solve all problems or usher in the ideal society. Nor are they 
socialism. But they could help to meet the revenue needs of social pro- 
grammes, especially those related to the ageing society, and they could 
build social funds that were both accountable and well-informed, thus 
redressing some of the information asymmetries of ‘grey capitalism’. 
This would be a help so long as it was understood as a complement 
to, not a substitute for, progressive legislation, effective trade unions, 
vigilant social movements and active citizens. 
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SLAVOJ ZIZEK 


AGAINST HUMAN RIGHTS 


ONTEMPORARY APPEALS to human rights within our liberal- 

capitalist societies generally rest upon three assumptions. 

First, that such appeals function in opposition to modes of 

fundamentalism that would naturalize or essentialize con- 
tingent, historically conditioned traits. Second, that the two most basic 
rights are freedom of choice, and the right to dedicate one's life to the 
pursuit of pleasure (rather than to sacrifice it for some higher ideological 
cause). And third, that an appeal to human rights may form the basis for 
a defence against the ‘excess of power’. 


Let us begin with fundamentalism. Here, the evil (to paraphrase Hegel) 
often dwells in the gaze that perceives it. Take the Balkans during the 
19908, the site of widespread human-rights violations. At what point did 
the Balkans—a geographical region of South-Eastern Europe—become 
‘Balkan’, with all that designates for the European ideological imaginary 
today? The answer is: the mid-rgth century, just as the Balkans were 
being fully exposed to the effects of European modernization. The gap 
between earlier Western European perceptions and the ‘modern’ image 
is striking. Already in the 16th century the French naturalist Pierre Belon 
could note that ‘the Turks force no one to live like a Turk’. Small surprise, 
then, that so many Jews found asylum and religious freedom in Turkey 
and other Muslim countries after Ferdinand and Isabella had expelled 
them from Spain in 1492—with the result that, in a supreme twist of 
irony, Western travellers were disturbed by the public presence of Jews 
in big Turkish cities. Here, from a long series of examples, is a report 
from N. Bisani, an Italian who visited Istanbul in 1788: 


A stranger, who has beheld the intolerance of London and Paris, must be 
much surprised to see a church here between a mosque and a synagogue, 
and a dervish by the side of a Capuchin friar. I know not how this govern- 
ment can have admitted into its bosom religions so opposite to its own. It 
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must be from degeneracy of Mahommedanism, that this happy contrast 
can be produced. What is still more astonishing 1s to find that this spirit of 
toleration 1s generally prevalent among the people; for here you see Turks, 
Jews, Catholics, Armenians, Greeks and Protestants conversing together on 
subjects of business or pleasure with as much harmony and goodwill as if 
they were of the same country and religion.’ 


The very feature that the West today celebrates as the sign of its cultural 
superiority—the spirit and practice of multicultural tolerance—is thus 
dismissed as an effect of Islamic ‘degeneracy’. The strange fate of the 
Trappist monks of Etoile Marie is equally telling. Expelled from France 
by the Napoleonic regime, they settled in Germany, but were driven out 
in 1868. Since no other Christian state would take them, they asked the 
Sultan’s permission to buy land near Banja Luka, in the Serb part of 
today’s Bosnia, where they lived happily ever after—until they got caught 
in the Balkan conflicts between Christians. 


Where, then, did the fundamentalist features—religious intolerance, 
ethnic violence, fixation upon historical trauma—which the West now 
associates with ‘the Balkan’, originate? Clearly, from the West itself. 
In a neat instance of Hegel's 'reflexive determination', what Western 
Europeans observe and deplore in the Balkans is what they themselves 
introduced there; what they combat is their own historical legacy run 
amok. Let us not forget that the two great ethnic crimes imputed to the 
Turks in the 2oth century—the Armenian genocide and the persecu- 
tion of the Kurds—were not committed by traditionalist Muslim political 
forces, but by the military modernizers who sought to cut Turkey loose 
from its old-world ballast and turn it into a European nation-state. Mladen 
Dolar’s old quip, based on a detailed reading of Freud’s references to the 
region, that the European unconscious is structured like the Balkans, is 
thus literally true: in the guise of the Otherness of ‘Balkan’, Europe takes 
cognizance of the ‘stranger in itself’, of its own repressed. 


But we might also examine the ways in which the ‘fundamentalist’ 
essentialization of contingent traits is itself a feature of liberal-capitalist 
democracy. It is fashionable to complain that private life is threatened 
or even disappearing, in face of the media’s ability to expose one’s most 


™ Quoted in Bozidar Jezernik, Wild Europe: The Balkans in the Gaze of Western 
Travellers, London 2004, p. 233. 
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intimate personal details to the public. True, on condition that we turn 
things around: what is effectively disappearing here is public life itself, the 
public sphere proper, in which one operates as a symbolic agent who can- 
not be reduced to a private individual, to a bundle of personal attributes, 
desires, traumas and idiosyncrasies. The ‘risk society’ commonplace— 
according to which the contemporary individual experiences himself as 
thoroughly ‘denaturalized’, regarding even his most ‘natural’ traits, from 
ethnic identity to sexual preference, as being chosen, historically contin- 
gent, learned—is thus profoundly deceiving. What we are witnessing 
today is the opposite process: an unprecedented re-naturalization. All big 
‘public issues’ are now translated into attitudes towards the regulation of 
‘natural’ or ‘personal’ idiosyncrasies. 


This explains why, at a more general level, pseudo-naturalized ethno- 
religious conflicts are the form of struggle which best suits global 
capitalism. In the age of ‘post-politics’, when politics proper is pro- 
gressively replaced by expert social administration, the sole remaining 
legitimate sources of conflict are cultural (religious) or natural (ethnic) 
tensions. And ‘evaluation’ is precisely the regulation of social promotion 
that fits with this re-naturalization. Perhaps the time has come to reas- 
sert, as the truth of evaluation, the perverted logic to which Marx refers 
ironically in his description of commodity fetishism, quoting Dogberry’s 
advice to Seacoal at the end of Capital’s Chapter 1: ‘To be a well-favoured 
man is the gift of fortune; but to write and read comes by nature.’ To be 
a computer expert or a successful manager is:a gift of nature today, but 
lovely lips or eyes are a fact of culture. 


Unfreedom of choice 


As to freedom of choice: I have written elsewhere of the pseudo-choice 
offered to the adolescents of Amish communities who, after the strictest 
of upbringings, are invited at the age of seventeen to plunge themselves 
into every excess of contemporary capitalist culture—a whirl of fast cars, 
wild sex, drugs, drink and so forth.? After a couple of years, they are 
allowed to choose whether they want to return to the Amish way. Since 
they have been brought up in virtual ignorance of American society, 
the youngsters are quite unprepared to cope with such permissiveness, 
which in most cases generates a backlash of unbearable anxiety. The 


* "The constitution is dead. Long live proper politics’, Guardian, 4 June 2005. 
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vast majority vote to return to the seclusion of their communities. This 
is a perfect case of the difficulties that invariably accompany 'freedom of 
choice’: while Amish children are formally given a free choice, the condi- 
tions in which they must make it render the choice unfree. 


The problem of pseudo-choice also demonstrates the limitations of the 
standard liberal attitude towards Muslim women who wear the veil: 
acceptable if it is their own free choice rather than imposed on them 
by husbands or family. However, the moment a woman dons the veil 
as the result of personal choice, its meaning changes completely: it is 
no longer a sign of belonging to the Muslim community, but an expres- 
sion of idiosyncratic individuality. In other words, a choice is always 
a meta-choice, a choice of the modality of the choice itself: it is only 
the woman who does not choose to wear a veil that effectively chooses 
a choice. This is why, in our secular liberal democracies, people who 
maintain a substantial religious allegiance are in a subordinate position: 
their faith is ‘tolerated’ as their own personal choice, but the moment 
they present it publicly as what it is for them—a matter of substantial 
belonging—they stand accused of 'fundamentalism'. Plainly, the 'sub- 
ject of free choice’, in the ‘tolerant’, multicultural sense, can only emerge 
as the result of an extremely violent process of being uprooted from 
one’s particular life-world. 


The material force of the ideological notion of ‘free choice’ within 
capitalist democracy was well illustrated by the fate of the Clinton 
Administration’s ultra-modest health reform programme. The medi- 
cal lobby (twice as strong as the infamous defence lobby) succeeded in 
imposing on the public the idea that universal healthcare would some- 
how threaten freedom of choice in that domain. Against this conviction, 
all enumeration of ‘hard facts’ proved ineffective. We are here at the 
very nerve-centre of liberal ideology: freedom of choice, grounded in the 
notion of the ‘psychological’ subject, endowed with propensities which 
he or she strives to realize. And this especially holds today, in the era 
of a ‘risk society’ in which the ruling ideology endeavours to sell us the 
very insecurities caused by the dismantling of the welfare state as the 
opportunity for new freedoms. If labour flexibilization means you have 
to change jobs every year, why not see it as a liberation from the const- 
raints of a permanent career, a chance to reinvent yourself and realize 
the hidden potential of your personality? If there is a shortfall on your 
standard health insurance and retirement plan, meaning you have to 
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opt for extra coverage, why not perceive it as an additional opportunity 
to choose: either a better lifestyle now or long-term security? Should 
this predicament cause you anxiety, the 'second modernity' ideologist 
will diagnose you as desiring to ‘escape from freedom’, of an immature 
sticking to old stable forms. Even better, when this is inscribed into 
the ideology of the subject as the ‘psychological’ individual, pregnant 
with natural abilities, you will automatically tend to interpret all these 
changes as the outcome of your personality, not as the result of being 
thrown around by market forces. 


Politics of jouissance 


What of the basic right to the pursuit of pleasure? Today’s politics is ever 
more concerned with ways of soliciting or controlling jouissance. The 
opposition between the liberal-tolerant West and fundamentalist Islam 
is most often condensed as that between, on the one side, a woman’s 
right to free sexuality, including the freedom to display or expose herself 
and to provoke or disturb men; and, on the other side, desperate male 
attempts to suppress or control this threat. (The Taliban forbade metal- 
tipped heels for women, as the tapping sounds coming from beneath an 
all-concealing burka might have an overpowering erotic appeal.) 


Both sides, of course, mystify their position ideologically and morally. 
For the West, women’s right to expose themselves provocatively to male 
desire is legitimized as their right to enjoy their bodies as they please. 
For Islam, the control of female sexuality is legitimized as the defence of 
women’s dignity against their being reduced to objects of male exploita- 
tion. So when the French state prohibits Muslim girls from wearing the 
veil in school, one can claim that they are thus enabled to dispose of 
their bodies as they wish. But one can also argue that the true traumatic 
point for critics of Muslim ‘fundamentalism’ was that there were women 
who did not participate in the game of making their bodies available 
for sexual seduction, or for the social exchange and circulation involved 
in this. In one way or another, all the other issues—gay marriage and 
adoption, abortion, divorce—relate to this. What the two poles share is a 
strict disciplinary approach, differently directed: ‘fundamentalists’ regu- 
late female self-presentation to forestall sexual provocation; pc feminist 
liberals impose a no-less-severe regulation of behaviour aimed at con- 
taining forms of harassment. 
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Liberal attitudes towards the other are characterized both by respect for 
otherness, openness to it, and an obsessive fear of harassment. In short, 
the other is welcomed insofar as its presence is not intrusive, insofar 
as it is not really the other. Tolerance thus coincides with its opposite. 
My duty to be tolerant towards the other effectively means that I should 
not get too close to him or her, not intrude into his space—in short, 
that I should respect his intolerance towards my over-proximity. This 
is increasingly emerging as the central human right of advanced capi- 
talist society: the right not to be ‘harassed’, that is, to be kept at a safe 
distance from others. The same goes for the emergent logic of humani- 
tarian or pacifist militarism. War is acceptable insofar as it seeks to bring 
about peace, or democracy, or the conditions for distributing humani- 
tarian aid. And does the same not hold even more for democracy and 
human rights themselves? Human rights are ox if they are ‘rethought’ 
to include torture and a permanent emergency state. Democracy is OK 
if it is cleansed of its populist excesses and limited to those mature 
enough to practise it. 


Caught in the vicious cycle of the imperative of jouissance, the temptation 
is to opt for what appears its ‘natural’ opposite, the violent renuncia- 
tion of jouissance. This is perhaps the underlying motif of all so-called 
fundamentalisms—the endeavour to contain (what they perceive as) the 
excessive 'narcissistic hedonism' of contemporary secular culture with 
a call to reintroduce the spirit of sacrifice. A psychoanalytic perspec- 
tive immediately enables us to see why such an endeavour goes wrong. 
The very gesture of casting away enjoyment— Enough of decadent self- 
indulgence! Renounce and purify!’—produces a surplus-enjoyment of 
its own. Do not all ‘totalitarian’ universes which demand of their subjects 
a violent (self-)sacrifice to the cause exude the bad smell of a fascina- 
tion with a lethal-obscene jouissance? Conversely, a life oriented towards 
the pursuit of pleasure will entail the harsh discipline of a 'healthy 
lifestyle'—jogging, dieting, mental relaxation—if it is to be enjoyed to 
the maximum. The superego injunction to enjoy oneself is immanently 
intertwined with the logic of sacrifice. The two form a vicious cycle, each 
extreme supporting the other. The choice is never simply between doing 
one's duty or striving for pleasure and satisfaction. This elementary 
choice is always redoubled by a further one, between elevating one's striv- 
ing for pleasure into one's supreme duty, and doing one's duty not for 
duty's sake but for the gratification it brings. In the first case, pleasures 
are my duty, and the 'pathological striving for pleasure is located in the 
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formal space of duty. In the second case, duty is my pleasure, and doing 
my duty is located in the formal space of ‘pathological’ satisfactions. 


Defence against power? 


But if human rights as opposition to fundamentalism and as pursuit of 
happiness lead us into intractable contradictions, are they not after all a 
defence against the excess of power? Marx formulated the strange logic 
of power as ‘in excess’ by its very nature in his analyses of 1848. In The 
Eighteenth Brumaire and The Class Struggles in France, he ‘complicated’ 
in a properly dialectical way the logic of social representation (political 
agents representing economic classes and forces). In doing so, he went 
much further than the usual notion of these ‘complications’, according to 
which political representation never directly mirrors social structure—a 
single political agent can represent different social groups, for instance; 
or a class can renounce its direct representation and leave to another the 
job of securing the politico-juridical conditions of its rule, as the English 
capitalist class did by leaving to the aristocracy the exercise of political 
power. Marx’s analyses pointed towards what Lacan would articulate, 
more than a century later, as the ‘logic of the signifier’. Apropos the Party 
of Order, formed after the defeat of the June insurrection, Marx wrote 
that only after Louis-Napoleon’s December ro election victory allowed it 
to ‘cast off” its coterie of bourgeois republicans 


was the secret of its existence, the coalition of Orléanists and Legitimists 
into one party, disclosed. The bourgeois class fell apart into two big factions 
which alternately—the big landed proprietors under the restored monarchy 
and the finance aristocracy and the industrial bourgeoisie under the July 
Monarchy—had maintained a monopoly of power. Bourbon was the royal 
name for the predominant influence of the interests of the one faction, 
Orléans the royal name for the predominant influence of the interests of 
the other faction—the nameless realm of the republic was the only one in 
which both factions could maintain with equal power the common class 
interest without giving up their mutual rivalry? 


This, then, is the first complication. When we are dealing with two 
or more socio-economic groups, their common interest can only be 
represented in the guise of the negation of their shared premise: the 
common denominator of the two royalist factions is not royalism, but 
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republicanism. (Just as today, the only political agent that consistently 
represents the interests of capital as such, in its universality, above partic- 
ular factions, is the ‘social liberal’ Third Way.) Then, in The Eighteenth 
Brumaire, Marx dissected the makeup of the Society of December 10, 
Louis-Napoleon's private army of thugs: 


Alongside decayed roués with dubious means of subsistence and of dubi- 
ous ongin, alongside ruined and adventurous offshoots of the bourgeoisie, 
were vagabonds, discharged soldiers, discharged jailbirds, escaped galley 
slaves, swindlers, mountebanks, lazzaroni, pickpockets, tricksters, gambl- 
ers, maquereaux [pimps], brothel-keepers, porters, literati, organ-grinders, 
rag-pickers, knife-grinders, tinkers, beggars—in short, the whole 1ndefi- 
nite, disintegrated mass, thrown hither and thither, which the French call 
la bohème; from this kindred element Bonaparte formed the core of the 
Soaety of December 10 . . . This Bonaparte, who constitutes himself chief 
of the lumpen proletariat, who here alone rediscovers in mass form the 
interests which he personally pursues, who recognizes in this scum, offal, 
refuse of all classes the only class upon which he can base himself uncondi- 
tionally, 1s the real Bonaparte, the Bonaparte sans phrases.* 


The logic of the Party of Order is here brought to its radical conclusion. 
In the same way that the only common denominator of all royalist fact- 
ions is republicanism, the only common denominator of all classes is the 
excremental excess, the refuse, the remainder, of all classes. That is to 
say, insofar as the leader perceives himself as standing above class inter- 
ests, his immediate class base can only be the excremental remainder of 
all classes, the rejected non-class of each class. And, as Marx develops in 
another passage, it is this support from the ‘social abject’ which enables 
Bonaparte to shift his position as required, representing in turn each 
class against the others. 


As the executive authority which has made itself independent, Bonaparte 
feels it to be his task to safeguard ‘bourgeois order’. But the strength of this 
bourgeois order lies in the middle class. He poses, therefore, as the repre- 
sentative of the middle class and issues decrees ın this sense. Nevertheless, 
he is somebody solely because he has broken the power of that middle class, 
and keeps on breaking it daily. He poses, therefore, as the opponent of the 
political and literary power of the middle class. 


But there is more. In order for this system to function—that is, for the 
leader to stand above classes and not to act as a direct representative of 





4 Marx and Engels, Collected Works, vol. x1, Moscow 1975, p. 149. 
5 Marx and Engels, Collected Works, vol. x1, p. 194. 
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any one class—he also has to act as the representative of one particular 
class: of the class which, precisely, is not sufficiently constituted to act 
as a united agent demanding active representation. This class of people 
who cannot represent themselves and can thus only be represented is, of 
course, the class of small-holding peasants, who 


form a vast mass, the members of which live in similar conditions but 
without entering 1nto manifold relations with one other. Their mode of 
production isolates them from one another instead of bringing them into 
mutual intercourse . . . They are consequently incapable of enforcing their 
class interests in their own name, whether through a parliament or through 
a convention. They cannot represent themselves, they must be represented. 
Their representative must at the same time appear as their master, as an 
authority over them, as an unlimited governmental power that protects 
them against the other classes and sends them rain and sunshine from 
above. The political influence of the small-holding peasants, therefore, finds 
its final expression in the executive power subordinating society to itself. 


These three features together form the paradoxical structure of populist- 
Bonapartist representation: standing above all classes, shifting among 
them, involves a direct reliance on the abject/remainder of all classes, 
plus the ultimate reference to the class of those who are unable to act 
as a collective agent demanding political representation. This para- 
dox is grounded in the constitutive excess of representation over the 
represented. At the level of the law, the state power merely represents 
the interests of its subjects; it serves them, is responsible to them, and 
is itself subject to their control. However, at the level of the superego 
underside, the public message of responsibility is supplemented by the 
obscene message of the unconditional exercise of power: 'Laws do not 
really bind me, I can do to you whatever I want, I can treat you as guilty 
if I decide to do so, I can destroy you on a whim'. This obscene excess is a 
necessary constituent of the notion of sovereignty. The asymmetry here 
is structural: the law can only sustain its authority if subjects hear in it 
the echo of the obscene, unconditional self-assertion of power. 


This excess of power brings us to the ultimate argument against ‘big’ 
political interventions which aim at global transformation: the terrifying 
experiences of the 20th century, a series of catastrophes which precipi- 
tated disastrous violence on an unprecedented scale. There are three 


Marx and Engels, Collected Works, vol. x1, pp. 187-8. 
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main theorizations of these catastrophes. First, the view epitomized by 
the name of Habermas: Enlightenment is in itself a positive, emancipa- 
tory process with no inherent ‘totalitarian’ potential; the catastrophes that 
have occurred merely indicate that it remains an unfinished project, and 
our task should be to bring this project to completion. Second, the view 
associated with Adorno and Horkheimer's Dialectic of Enlightenment and, 
today, with Agamben. The ‘totalitarian’ bent of Enlightenment is inher- 
ent and definitive, the ‘administered world’ is its true consequence, and 
concentration camps and genocides are a kind of negative-teleological 
endpoint of the entire history of the West. Third, the view developed in 
the works of Etienne Balibar, among others: modernity opens up a field 
of new freedoms, but at the same time of new dangers, and there is 
no ultimate teleological guarantee of the outcome. The contest remains 
open and undecided. 


The starting point of Balibar’s text on violence is the insufficiency of the 
standard Hegelian-Marxist notion of ‘converting’ violence into an instru- 
ment of historical Reason, a force which begets a new social formation.’ 
The ‘irrational’ brutality of violence is thus aufgehoben, ‘sublated’ in the 
strict Hegelian sense, reduced to a particular ‘stain’ that contributes 
to the overall harmony of historical progress. The 2oth century con- 
fronted us with catastrophes—some directed against Marxist political 
forces, others generated by Marxist engagement itself—which cannot be 
'rationalized' in this way. Their instrumentalization into the tools of the 
Cunning of Reason is not only ethically unacceptable but also theoreti- 
cally wrong, ideological in the strongest sense of the term. In his close 
reading of Marx, Balibar nonetheless discerns an oscillation between this 
teleological ‘conversion-theory’ of violence, and a much more interesting 
notion of history as an open-ended process of antagonistic struggles, 
whose final ‘positive’ outcome is not guaranteed by any encompassing 
historical necessity. 


Balibar argues that, for necessary structural reasons, Marxism is unable 
to think the excess of violence that cannot be integrated into the narrat- 
ive of historical Progress. More specifically, it cannot provide an adequate 
theory of fascism and Stalinism and their 'extreme' outcomes, Shoah 
and Gulag. Our task is therefore twofold: to deploy a theory of historical 
violence as something which cannot be instrumentalized by any politi- 





7 Etienne Balibar, ‘Gewalt’. entry for Historisch-Kritisches Worterbuch des Marxismus, 
vol. 5, ed. Wolfgang Fritz Haug, Hamburg 2002. 
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cal agent, which threatens to engulf this agent itself in a self-destructive 
vicious cycle; and also to pose the question of how to turn the revolution- 
ary process itself into a civilizing force. As a counter-example, take the 
process that led to the St Bartholomew's Day Massacre. Catherine de 
Medici's goal was limited and precise: hers was a Machiavellian plot to 
assassinate Admiral de Coligny—a powerful Protestant pushing for war 
with Spain in the Netherlands—and let the blame fall on the over-mighty 
Catholic family of de Guise. Thus Catherine sought to engineer the fall 
of both the houses that posed a menace to the unity of the French state. 
But the bid to play her enemies off against each other degenerated into 
an uncontrolled frenzy of blood. In her ruthless pragmatism, Catherine 
was blind to the passion with which men clung to their beliefs. 


Hannah Arendt’s insights are crucial here, emphasizing the distinction 
between political power and the mere exercise of violence. Organizations 
run by direct non-political authority—Army, Church, school—represent 
examples of violence (Gewalt), not of political power in the strict sense 
of the term.? At this point, however, we need to recall the distinction 
between the public, symbolic law and its obscene supplement. The 
notion of the obscene double-supplement of power implies that there 
is no power without violence. Political space is never ‘pure’ but always 
involves some kind of reliance on pre-political violence. Of course, the 
relationship between political power and pre-political violence is one of 
mutual implication. Not only is violence the necessary supplement of 
power, but power itself is always-already at the root of every apparently 
‘non-political’ relationship of violence. The accepted violence and direct 
relationship of subordination within the Army, Church, family and other 
‘non-political’ social forms is in itself the reification of a certain ethico- 
political struggle. The task of critical analysis is to discern the hidden 
political process that sustains all these ‘non’ or ‘pre’-political relation- 
ships. In human society, the political is the encompassing structuring 
principle, so that every neutralization of some partial content as ‘non- 
political' is a political gesture par excellence. 


Humanitarian purity 


Itis within this context that we can situate the most salient human rights 
issue: the rights of those who are starving or exposed to murderous 


* Hannah Arendt, On Violence, New York 1970. 
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violence. Rony Brauman, who co-ordinated aid to Sarajevo, has demon- 
strated how the very presentation of the crisis there as ‘humanitarian’, 
the very recasting of a political-military conflict into humanitarian terms, 
was sustained by an eminently political choice— basically, to take the 
Serb side in the conflict. The celebration of ‘humanitarian intervention’ 
in Yugoslavia took the place of a political discourse, Brauman argues, 
thus disqualifying in advance all conflicting debate.’ 


From this particular insight we may problematize, at a general level, the 
ostensibly depoliticized politics of human rights as the ideology of mili- 
tary interventionism serving specific economico-political ends. As Wendy 
Brown has suggested apropos Michael Ignatieff, such humanitarianism 


presents itself as something of an anti-politics, a pure defence of the inno- 
cent and the powerless against power, a pure defence of the individual 
against immense and potentially cruel or despotic machineries of culture, 
state, war, ethnic conflict, tnbalism, patriarchy, and other mobilizations or 
instantiations of collective power against individuals.’ 


However, the question is: what kind of politicization do those who inter- 
vene on behalf of human rights set in motion against the powers they 
oppose? Do they stand for a different formulation of justice, or do they 
stand in opposition to collective justice projects? For example, it is clear 
that the us-led overthrow of Saddam Hussein, legitimized in terms 
of ending the suffering of the Iraqi people, was not only motivated by 
hard-headed politico-economic interests but also relied on a determinate 
idea of the political and economic conditions under which ‘freedom’ 
was to be delivered to the Iraqi people: liberal-democratic capitalism, 
insertion into the global market economy, etc. The purely humanitar- 
ian, anti-political politics of merely preventing suffering thus amounts 
to an implicit prohibition on elaborating a positive collective project of 
socio-political transformation. 


At an even more general level, we might problematize the opposition 
between the universal (pre-political) human rights possessed by every 
human being ‘as such’ and the specific political rights of a citizen, or 
member of a particular political community. In this sense, Balibar 


9 Rony Brauman, ‘From Philanthropy to Humanttarianism’, South Atlantic 
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10 Wendy Brown, ‘Human Rights as the Politics of Fatalism’, South Atlantic Quarterly, 
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argues for the 'reversal of the historical and theoretical relationship 
between "man" and “citizen” that proceeds by ‘explaining how man is 
made by citizenship and not citizenship by man." Balibar alludes here 
to Arendt’s insight on the condition of refugees: 


The conception of human rights based upon the assumed existence of a 
human being as such broke down at the very moment when those who 
professed to believe in 1t were for the first time confronted with people who 
had indeed lost all other qualities and specific relationships except that they 
were still human.” 


This line, of course, leads straight to Agamben's notion of homo sacer 
as a human being reduced to ‘bare life’. In a properly Hegelian dialec- 
tics of universal and particular, it is precisely when a human being is 
deprived of the particular socio-political identity that accounts for his 
determinate citizenship that—in one and the same move—he ceases 
to be recognized or treated as human.” Paradoxically, I am deprived of 
human rights at the very moment at which I am reduced to a human 
being ‘in general’, and thus become the ideal bearer of those ‘universal 
human rights’ which belong to me independently of my profession, sex, 
citizenship, religion, ethnic identity, etc. 


What, then, happens to human rights when they are the rights of homo 
sacer, of those excluded from the political community; that is, when they 
are of no use, since they are the rights of those who, precisely, have no 
rights, and are treated as inhuman? Jacques Ranciére proposes a sali- 
ent dialectical reversal: "When they are of no use, one does the same as 
charitable persons do with their old clothes. One gives them to the poor. 
Those rights that appear to be useless in their place are sent abroad, 
along with medicine and clothes, to people deprived of medicine, clothes 
and rights.’ Nevertheless, they do not become void, for ‘political names 
and political places never become merely void'. Instead the void is filled 
by somebody or something else: 


if those who suffer inhuman repression are unable to enact the human 
rights that are their last recourse, then somebody else has to inherit their 
rights in order to enact them in their place. This is what is called the ‘right to 





" Etienne Balibar, ‘Is a Philosophy of Human Civic Rights Possible?’, South Atlantic 
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humanitarian interference'—a right that some nations assume to the sup- 
posed benefit of victimized populations, and very often against the advice 
of the humanitarian organizations themselves. The ‘nght to humanitarian 
interference’ might be described as a sort of ‘return to sender’: the disused 
rights that had been sent to the nghtless are sent back to the senders.” 


So, to put it in the Leninist way: what the ‘human rights of Third World 
suffering victims’ effectively means today, in the predominant discourse, 
is the right of Western powers themselves to intervene politically, eco- 
nomically, culturally and militarily in the Third World countries of their 
choice, in the name of defending human rights. The reference to Lacan’s 
formula of communication (1n which the sender pets his own message 
back from the receiver-addressee in its inverted, i.e. true, form) is very 
much to the point here. In the reigning discourse of humanitarian 
interventionism, the developed West is effectively getting back from the 
victimized Third World its own message in its true form. 


The moment human rights are thus depoliticized, the discourse dealing 
with them has to change: the pre-political opposition of Good and Evil 
must be mobilized anew. Today's ‘new reign of ethics’, clearly invoked 
in, say, Ignatieff's work, thus relies on a violent gesture of depolitici- 
zation, depriving the victimized other of any political subjectivization. 
And, as Ranciére points out, liberal humanitarianism à la Ignatieff unex- 
pectedly meets the ‘radical’ position of Foucault or Agamben with regard 
to this depoliticization: their notion of 'biopolitics' as the culmination of 
Western thought ends up getting caught in a kind of 'ontological trap', 
in which concentration camps appear as ontological destiny: 'each of us 
would be in the situation of the refugee in a camp. Any difference grows 
faint between democracy and totalitarianism and any political practice 
proves to be already ensnared in the biopolitical trap'.5 


We thus arrive at a standard 'anti-essentialist' position, a kind of political 
version of Foucault's notion of sex as generated by the multitude of the 
practices of sexuality. ‘Man’, the bearer of human rights, is generated by 
a set of political practices which materialize citizenship; ‘human rights’ 
are, as such, a false ideological universality, which masks and legitimizes 


^ Jacques Ranciére, "Who is the Subject of the Rights of Man?', South Atlantic 
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a concrete politics of Western imperialism, military interventions and 
neo-colonialism. Is this, however, enough? 


Universality's return 


Ihe Marxist symptomal reading can convincingly demonstrate the 
content that gives the notion of human rights its specific bourgeois ideo- 
logical spin: universal human rights are effectively the right of white, 
male property-owners to exchange freely on the market, exploit workers 
and women, and exert political domination. This identification of the 
particular content that hegemonizes the universal form is, however, only 
half the story. Its crucial other half consists in asking a more difficult, 
supplementary question: that of the emergence of the form of univer- 
sality itself. How—in what specific historical conditions—does abstract 
universality become a 'fact of (social) life'? In what conditions do indi- 
viduals experience themselves as subjects of universal human rights? 
Therein resides the point of Marx's analysis of ‘commodity fetishism’: 
in a society in which commodity exchange predominates, individuals in 
their daily lives relate to themselves, and to the objects they encounter, 
as to contingent embodiments of abstract-universal notions. What I am, 
in terms of my concrete social or cultural background, is experienced 
as contingent, since what ultimately defines me is the 'abstract' uni- 
versal capacity to think or to work. Likewise, any object that can satisfy 
my desire is experienced as contingent, since my desire is conceived as 
an ‘abstract’ formal capacity, indifferent to the multitude of particular 
objects that may, but never fully do, satisfy it. 


Or take the example of ‘profession’: the modern notion of profession 
implies that I experience myself as an individual who is not directly 
‘born into’ his social role. What I will become depends on the inter- 
play between contingent social circumstances and my free choice. In 
this sense, today’s individual has a profession, as electrician, waiter or 
lecturer, while it is meaningless to claim that the medieval serf was a 
peasant by profession. In the specific social conditions of commodity 
exchange and the global market economy, ‘abstraction’ becomes a direct 
feature of actual social life, the way concrete individuals behave and 
relate to their fate and to their social surroundings. In this regard Marx 
shares Hegel’s insight, that universality becomes ‘for itself? only when 
individuals no longer fully identify the kernel of their being with their 
particular social situation; only insofar as they experience themselves 
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as forever 'out of joint' with it. The concrete existence of universality is, 
therefore, the individual without a proper place in the social edifice. The 
mode of appearance of universality, its entering into actual existence, is 
thus an extremely violent act of disrupting the preceding organic poise. 


It is not enough to make the well-worn Marxist point about the gap 
between the ideological appearance of the universal legal form and the 
particular interests that effectively sustain it. At this level the counter- 
argument (made, among others, by Lefort and Ranciére), that the form 
is never ‘mere’ form but involves a dynamics of its own, which leaves 
traces in the materiality of social life, is fully valid. It was bourgeois ‘for- 
mal freedom’ that set in motion the very ‘material’ political demands 
and practices of feminism or trade unionism. Ranciére’s basic emphasis 
is on the radical ambiguity of the Marxist notion of the ‘gap’ between 
formal democracy—the Rights of Man, political freedoms—and the eco- 
nomic reality of exploitation and domination. This gap can be read in 
the standard ‘symptomatic’ way: formal democracy is a necessary but 
illusory expression of a concrete social reality of exploitation and class 
domination. But it can also be read in the more subversive sense of a 
tension in which the ‘appearance’ of égaliberté is not a ‘mere appearance’ 
but contains an efficacy of its own, which allows it to set in motion the 
rearticulation of actual socio-economic relations by way of their progres- 
sive ‘politicization’. Why shouldn’t women also be allowed to vote? Why 
shouldn't workplace conditions be a matter of public concern as well? 


We might perhaps apply here the old Lévi-Straussian term of 'symbolic 
efficiency’: the appearance of égaliberté is a symbolic fiction which, as 
such, possesses actual efficiency of its own; the properly cynical tempta- 
tion of reducing it to a mere illusion that conceals a different actuality 
should be resisted. It is not enough merely to posit an authentic articu- 
lation of a life-world experience which is then reappropriated by those 
in power to serve their particular interests or to render their subjects 
docile cogs in the social machine. Much more interesting is the opposite 
process, in which something that was originally an ideological edifice 
imposed by colonizers is all of a sudden taken over by their subjects as 
a means to articulate their ‘authentic’ grievances. A classic case would 
be the Virgin of Guadalupe in newly colonized Mexico: with her appear- 
ance to a humble Indian, Christianity—which until then served as the 
imposed ideology of the Spanish colonizers—was appropriated by the 
indigenous population as a means to symbolize their terrible plight. 
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Ranciére has proposed a very elegant solution to the antinomy between 
human rights, belonging to *man as such', and the politicization of 
citizens. While human rights cannot be posited as an unhistorical 'essen- 
tialis Beyond with regard to the contingent sphere of political struggles, 
as universal ‘natural rights of man’ exempted from history, neither 
should they be dismissed as a reified fetish, the product of concrete 
historical processes of the politicization of citizens. The gap between 
the universality of human rights and the political rights of citizens is 
thus not a gap between the universality of man and a specific political 
sphere. Rather, it ‘separates the whole of the community from itself" .'é 
Far from being pre-political, ‘universal human rights’ designate the pre- 
cise space of politicization proper, what they amount to is the right to 
universality as such—the right of a political agent to assert its radical 
non-coincidence with itself (in its particular identity), to posit itself as 
the ‘supernumerary’, the one with no proper place in the social edifice; 
and thus as an agent of universality of the social itself. The paradox is 
therefore a very precise one, and symmetrical to the paradox of universal 
human rights as the rights of those reduced to inhumanity. At the very 
moment when we try to conceive the political rights of citizens without 
reference to a universal *meta-political human rights, we lose politics 
itself; that is to say, we reduce politics to a ‘post-political’ play of negotia- 
tion of particular interests. 


6 Ranciére, "Who is the Subject of the Rights of Man?', p. 305. 
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PAX EUROPAA 


Mired ever deeper in the disaster of occupied Iraq, Downing Street's one 
remaining strategic hope has been to rally domestic forces around a Blainte 
Europeanism. With the 2005 election out of the way, Blair could repack- 
age himself through British chairmanship of the c8 and the zv to link up 
with those on the British centre-left yearning for a Europeanist alterna- 
tive to America under Bush. Mark Leonard's tract, Why Europe Will Run 
the 21st Century, would have been an ideal intellectual support for such a 
turn. It manages to combine a clarion call to build Europe as a progres- 
sive alternative to Bush's America with an artful defence of both Atlanticism 
and neoliberalism. 

In style, Leonard's book is reminiscent of Will Hutton's The World We're 
In. Hutton's critique of the current American business model is a good 
deal more trenchant than Leonard's, but the latter makes a more ambitious 
claim for the potential effectiveness of Eu Europeanism as an alternative 
kind of international politics to Washington's recent militarism. Leonard's 
efforts to rebrand the current xu as a progressive force for social demo- 
crats are ingenious, and unlike most well-informed books on the zv, the 
text is lively, bristling with bright, new slogans for those eager to promote 
this version of Europe. 

Leonard's title about Europe ‘running’ the twenty-first century should 
not be taken too seriously. Though he tweaks the noses of American neocons 
with chapter headings such as ‘The Project for a New European Century’, his 
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real claim is more modest. While the us, he argues, is not well configured 
as a state for coping with the post-Cold War world, ru Europe has hit upon a 
big idea for preserving the global dominance of the Atlantic alliance. The key 
to this lies in the politics of cosmopolitan liberalism. At face value, the case 
for it is a coherent one. Capitalism has triumphed throughout the world and 
all capitalist classes share a common interest in preserving that victory. The 
main challenge they face now comes from below rather than from ‘outside’, 
in the form of a bloc of hostile states. Second, though, capitalism comes in 
many varieties, and clashes of interest between capitalisms are endemic; 
each seeks to shape both the internal political economies of the others and 
the international rules of the game to their own advantage. Atlantic polit- 
cal dominance over the capitalist world and its regimes therefore remains 
hugely important and free-market fantasies about the end of power poli- 
tics on a level global playing-field are just that. At present, the rules and 
regimes of the world economy are still those dictated by the Atlantic powers 
to serve their interests. 

The world-order problem can thus be formulated as that of providing 
global institutional regimes which are perceived to be universalist but which 
are, in detailed reality, accented towards ensuring outcomes favouring the 
continued dominance of the Atlantic world. This, for Leonard, is the over- 
whelmingly important task of Europe and the us today. And to achieve this, 
the us-zu must both refashion the international institutions and restruc- 
ture their own modus operandi in global politics. Bodies such as the unsc 
or NATO are too obviously Atlantic-centred. Bushite efforts to dominate the 
world by dividing states along friend-enemy lines should cease. Leonard is 
sympathetic to Ivo Daalder and James Lindsay's suggestion of an 'Alliance 
of Democratic States’, a UN whose membership would be selected by the 
us. But rather than a ‘grand design’, he looks forward to the incremental 
emergence of a new ‘world of regions’. Not, to be sure, of ‘autarchic blocs’, 
but of ‘overlapping clubs’, inclusive of the new rising capitalist centres like 
China, India and Brazil, that will promote global development, regional 
security and open markets. ‘A rule-governed world with American power 
behind it’, as Leonard explains. Coercion should be focused on interven- 
ing within states, against forces from below which seek to challenge the 
(Atlantic-written) rules of the international capitalist order. State sover- 
eignty is the enemy here. The un Charter should be reworked along liberal 
cosmopolitan lines, allowing sovereignty to be violated by the international 
community where states are judged to be reneging on their commitment 
to the liberal capitalist order. But the Atlantic states themselves must also 
commit to playing by the rules. 

Here, of course, we have Blair’s so-called doctrine of the international 
community, outlined in his 1999 Chicago speech, which Leonard has 
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repackaged as the essence of Europeanism. He has some justification for 
this, given the support the project enjoys both in Brussels and in other 
European capitals. And the world order it enjoins does indeed fit with the 
current EU’s mode of operation. It formulates international legal rules that 
bind its member states to commitments concerning their own domestic 
behaviour and external trade policies. It then demands that others accept 
these same rules if they want to enjoy close relations with the zv. Presented 
as based upon—indeed, the embodiment of—liberal norms, in reality these 
are a thicket of positive laws for particularist capitalist interests. But in form 
at least, the zu model is one that asks others only to abide by rules which it 
applies to itself. 

There is some truth in Leonard's argument that the us state is 
not well configured for operating in this way. It is not simply that Bush 
Republicanism is bitterly hostile to such cosmopolitan institution-building; 
the entire American postwar elite has been formed around the idea that the 
us 1s the preserver of the political basis on which the whole legal and insti- 
tutional order of the capitalist world rests. It therefore cannot be bound by 
the rules which its own power politics has built. The Washington elite has 
also grown accustomed to telling its allies what to do, rather than engaging 
in collegial management of international affairs. It has thus been impatient 
with Europeanist efforts to use the end of the Soviet threat to assert a more 
independent voice on the world stage. The political culture in Washington 
remains largely one in which the task of allies is to follow; America sees 
furthest and knows best, and the capitalist world needs one—American— 
centre, not a committee of powers to manage its affairs. 

But the Atlantic gap is not as wide as some believe. Leonard speaks 
glowingly of Clinton's foreign policy, and his book positively drips with 
endorsements (wonderful, fascinating, refreshing, lucid, exhilarating, fluid 
[sic]) from the likes of Robert Kagan, Philip Bobbitt and Joseph Nye. The 
fact is that the Bush Administration's attempt to use 9/11 as an opportunity 
to rebuild us discipline over its allies and to impose a unipolar American 
political order on the world has been stymied by the virulence of the resist- 
ance in Iraq. Washington is currently on the back foot. They need European 
help and they are getting 1t. Leonard's project, as he explains, *will enhance 
American power. 

The rhetoric of a new European hegemony relies, of course, on down- 
playing the importance of military statecraft in contemporary international 
relations. Having announced that the us-ux invasion of Iraq in violation 
of international law was a counter-productive way of trying to assert glo- 
bal hegemony, Leonard simply drops the subject of the political uses of 
military power as if they didn't matter. He has to. Were he to admit the 
obvious fact that they matter a great deal, his case for European leadership 
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in the twenty-first century would collapse. Even in Europe’s own backyard, 
the Eastern Mediterranean, American military power ensures that it is 
Washington, not Brussels, that shapes the security environment. The same 
is true in spades for the Pacific Rim. For the fantasy of European global 
dominance to be sustained, such unpalatable facts must be ignored. 

By the same token, Leonard shrinks from grappling with the realities 
of Western Europe’s political subordination to the us during the Cold War, 
its liberation from protectorate status when the Soviet Bloc collapsed and 
Washington’s subsequent efforts to resubordinate it through a series of 
political-military manoeuvrings focused around the conflicts in Yugoslavia. 
Leonard shields his eyes from the embarrassing truth about Washington’s 
operations in the Balkans during the early 1990s: its determination to 
destabilize zu efforts to broker a deal over Bosnia—calling for an independ- 
ent unitary state there, in the full knowledge that this would kindle a civil 
war—and then to blood the new Nato with a war against the Yugoslavia 
of MiloSevié. NATO's significance for American military-political power in 
Europe simply does not figure in Leonard's analysis. Not that he 1s any 
sort of pacifist, as his excitement about Blair’s calls for a land invasion of 
Yugoslavia goes to prove. Leonard looks forward eagerly to a militarized 
EU, able—international law having been rewritten—to enforce the rules of 
the Atlantic order on recalcitrant nations. Already, the xv is given credit for 
sweeping strategic victories. In one of his more fervid flights, even the occu- 
pation of Iraq is acclaimed as a triumph for Europe—thanks to whom the 
transatlantic relationship has survived, the un has been brought on board 
and (no mention of the Iraqi insurgents) a putative mvasion of Iran and 
Syria has been rendered impossible, at least ‘for several years’. 

Nevertheless, 1t ıs worth asking how seriously we should take the argu- 
ment that the zu is a major force in international politics today. By throwing 
a customs union wall around the European market and introducing a dense 
tangle of behind-the-border regulation within it, the zu states have indeed 
provided themselves with a powerful diplomatic armoury for economic state- 
craft. They can use these instruments to open other markets or close their 
own, for the advantage of their capitals; they can also use economic pressure 
for collective political goals. Yet if this enables the Eu to be roughly in the 
same league as the us in trade terms, when it comes to shaping the rules of 
global economic life only the us can exploit the huge extra privileges which 
dollar dominance provides. It has been the us, far more than the xv, that 
has used its market-access powers to generate significant degrees of trade 
dependency in the other main regional economic centre, East and Southeast 
Asia—supplementing the leverage which its military-political presence 1n 
that region brings. 
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Leonard claims, notwithstanding, that the zu has established ‘an enor- 
mous sphere of influence' for itself in the international political economy. 
This ‘Eurosphere’ consists of a hundred-odd countries for whom the zu is 
the largest trading partner, source of bank credit, foreign direct investment 
and development assistance. Rashly, he provides the actual list of Eurosphere 
denizens. Leaving aside the devastated societies of post-Communist Russia 
and half a dozen cis countries, we have a roll-call of Sub-Saharan African 
countries, plus the Arab states and Israel. The notion that Europe is a giant 
in the contemporary Arab world 1s not worth considering. There is no coher- 
ent EU politics, leave alone an independent stance on its problems ın the 
face of American and Israeli efforts to bait and humiliate the region; nor 
the slightest indication that zu Europe has the capacity to deliver a viable 
development strategy. Instead, Washington has succeeded in generating 
acute tensions within Western Europe between its Islamic populations and 
governments incapable of repudiating the us—Israeli alliance's operations in 
the Middle East. 

Western Europe's claims to influence in Africa are somewhat better 
founded. From the Maghreb southwards across Africa, the zu, and more 
particularly France and Britain, have been shaping powers for fifty years 
(and more than fifty years before that). The record—ruined economies, avil 
strife, catastrophic social provision—speaks for itself. In exchange for these 
countries’ economic dependence on the zv, the latter is seeking to export 
its ‘European’ values—Human Rights, Democracy and Good Governance 
(HRDGG, for short). But not even the remorselessly upbeat Leonard claims 
that the result of this exchange is likely to be a triumphant rise of an xv-led 
Euro-African bloc. Indeed, at the present time, China is the most dynamic 
diplomatic and economic influence 1n Sub-Saharan Africa, causing some 
anxiety in Western Europe since it engages in serious business without 
‘values’ being tagged on as conditionalities. 

Leonard makes much of the ru's ability to re-engineer the post- 
Communist societies of East Central Europe since the early 1990s. Like 
many other Ev apologists, he would have us believe that the arrival of lib- 
eral democracy in these states was in large measure thanks to Brussels’s 
pressure and surveillance. In fact, the populations and elites of these socie- 
ties alike embraced the idea of liberal-democratic pluralist politics from the 
start of the 1990s. What these populations did not embrace was the kind 
of capitalism which the zu (and World Bank) offered them. The resulting 
destruction of economic assets put enormous strains on some of the demo- 
cratic political systems. Only the prospect of eventual membership of the Eu 
club prevented the destabilization of the region in the late 1990s. Leonard 
seems to think the resulting capitalism was not only good for West European 
business, but good for the populations of Eastern Europe as well—even 
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declaring that Poland has been modernizing its economy at an 'astonishing 
pace'. A trip to any provincial Polish city would show how much support 
there is for this idea. 

Behind such efforts to talk up the importance of the Eu as a mighty 
force in the international political economy lies a deeper unresolved ten- 
sion 1n Leonard's argument. On the one hand he claims that power-political 
muscle—especially market-access power—is vital to the Eu’s economic suc- 
cess. He then tries to argue that the gv's reshaping activities inside other 
political economies are good for the targets of this process as well—that the 
victories of the EU make the losers winners too. Only the crassest free-market 
ideology could square that circle. Rather than address this contradiction in 
his economic thinking, Leonard changes the subject and claims that the su 
benefits the victims of its restructuring by informing them with its values. 

The fact is that the EU operates as a strongly mercantilist caucus and 
its directorates are renowned for their ruthless assertion of West European 
business interests in their economic diplomacy. It is precisely this harsh 
reality which makes neighbouring states, whether rich or poor, so eager to 
join the club that writes the economic rules. Since the start of the 1990s the 
EU has rather successfully masked this mercantilist reality with its HRDGG 
diplomacy and its so-called aid programmes, at least as far as its own popu- 
lations are concerned. It has managed to brand itself as the world's most 
consistent campaigning organization for the aforementioned HRDGG, and 
as having the best headline figures for aid. But what it is not capable of doing 
is furnishing a socio-economic development path for its 'neighbourhood', 
whether in the Western Balkans, the former Soviet Republics or in Africa, 
that could provide stable foundations for liberal-democratic capitalism—a 
problem which Leonard cannot bring himself to confront. 

The American historian of the Ev, John Gillingham, has a good term for 
the apologetics for the Eu as a political and economic system: 'bafllegab'. 
Leonard produces some fine examples. The role of Jean Monnet is here more 
mystified than ever. True, Monnet’s actual integration projects were scarcely 
successes: the Coal and Steel Community quickly faded and Monnet’s pet 
idea of Euratom rather than the zxc was also a mistake. But his central role, 
Leonard explains, was methodological. In the words of one of the Founding 
Father's devoted disciples. 


Whenever Monnet attacked a new problem he would gather a bunch of peo- 
ple around hım . . . He would begin a sort of non-stop Kaffeeklatch. It could go 
on sometimes for a period of one or two weeks—hours and hours a day . . 
Monnet would remain silent, occasionally provoking reaction, but not saying 
much ... Then gradually, as the conversation developed—and ıt often took 
several days or even a week before this happened—he began venturing a little 
statement of his own. 
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The causal mechanism behind the zv is none other than Monnet's ‘gen- 
ius' (an obligatory term in bafHegab). This produced what Leonard calls 
‘a "European invisible hand" that allows an orderly European society to 
emerge from each country's national interest.’ In short, the driving forces 
of the EU remain a mystery. Nor may we ask where the Ev is going or what 
its logic is. As Leonard explains: "To this day, Europe is a journey with no 
final destination, a political system that shies away from the grand plans 
and concrete certainties that define American politics. Its lack of vision 
is the key to its strength.’ Inevitably, however, the Eu turns out to be yet 
another network community, structured on the business model of a Visa 
card, or the internet. 

All this to prepare us for the trickiest point that Leonard has to get across 
to his social-democratic readership: an explanation of why the ru does not 
have a responsible, democratic government for managing the affairs within 
its jurisdiction. Why, in other words, does the Ev's parliamentary election 
not produce an executive authority with legislative initiative? Leonard's solu- 
tion is nothing if not ingenious: a democratic system of government would 
involve copying the Americans. As he explains: 


The Convention [drawing up a suggested European Conshtution] recognized 
that aping the American Constitution by creating a directly elected President 
of the Commission or a European Parliament with the power to elect a 
European executive or initiate legislation would destroy the things that make 
Europe work 


Leonard offers no serious answer to the question why a democratic system 
would destroy 'the things that make Europe work'. Indeed, by claiming that 
the Ev's social politics are profoundly social-democratic he deepens the mys- 
tery. To find an answer we must turn to the core of the new £v’s political 
economy. That core is double-barrelled: it consists of the so-called Single 
Market programme on the one hand, and the peculiar form of European 
Monetary Union on the other. Leonard manages to complete his entire book 
without engaging with either of these two mechanisms at all. Yet their logic 
has been to destroy the social compromise between capital and labour that 
was the distinctive feature of postwar Europe, and which the Ev project since 
the mid-1980s has been dedicated to undermining. The Single Market sets 
up ‘regime competition’ in which states can engage in a race to the bottom in 
deregulating labour markets. European Monetary Union enables the rcs to 
engage in a deflationary monetary policy and to sabotage government efforts 
to use fiscal policy for economic revival. And the patent—indeed, openly 
acknowledged— goal behind this ıs to drive through ‘economic reform’; 
in other words, to overthrow the postwar social-democratic compromise. 
The two mechanisms together ensure that national governments within 
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Euroland lose their capacity to steer their economies. Leonard's claims for 
a social-democratic political economy in the xu are simply false; since the 
mid-1980s, the gu project has been carried forward under the sign of Hayek. 
Such claims rely largely upon ignoring the real dynamics of policy change, 
while using the phrase Social Democracy in a Blairite sense of equality of 
opportunity and state spending on (increasingly privately run) health and 
education systems. On that definition Europe is social democratic—but 
then so is America. Leonard dubs his ‘social democratic’ Eu policy para- 
digm a ‘Stockholm consensus’ (wisely ignoring the Swedish repudiation of 
the Ev's form of monetary union). But Seattle Consensus would have been 
just as apt. 

Since the French turn in the mid-1980s, the business and political elites 
of Western Europe have been filled with hope that 'Europe' can revive again, 
after almost half a century of subordination. Their hopes have focused, 
firstly, on rolling back the class compromise forced upon them by defeat 
in the Second World War and by the challenge of Communist and Soviet 
victories; and secondly, on reviving Western Europe's international role as a 
more independent actor under American leadership. The Soviet bloc's col- 
lapse gave a great fillip to both prongs of this revival strategy. The Delorsian 
rhetoric of social cohesion was cast aside in favour of a draconian form of 
monetary union and races to the bottom in the so-called single market. And 
there were high hopes that the £u could become a genuine partner of the us 
in the Atlantic alliance, as NAro's official rhetoric claimed, rather than the 
subaltern protectorate it had actually been. 

On one side, Washington has worked unremittingly to bring the West 
Europeans back into line and to ensure that the Ev remains nothing but a 
market regime; on the other side, continental European labour—above all ın 
France—has increasingly grasped what the new xu project is all about. The 
result is now a mess. Washington has managed to render the Ev incapable 
of cohesive international action without us permission, using its transmis- 
sion belts of influence through London, Rome and Warsaw. Meanwhile the 
EU's popular authority has been progressively undermined by the fact that it 
is an undemocratic elite oligarchy, run by the mandarins of member states 
and big business for neoliberal goals. 

Leonard's book appeared after Washington and London blundered into 
their Iraq debacle. The timing should have been good: Washington's barbaric 
yet ineffective occupation of Iraq offered zu Europe what seemed like another 
chance. But instead of seizing it, the Giscardians fell flat on their faces in the 
French referendum thanks to their determination to ensure that a so-called 
constitution did not include the one thing—representative democracy—that 
could destroy ‘the things that make Europe work’. Poor Mark Leonard’s 
claims for a great European revival are already hopelessly outdated. The fact 
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JONATHAN ROSENBAUM 


THE MISSING IMAGE 


We could postulate three periods for the extraordinary flourishing of film 
culture brought about by the French New Wave: Before, During and After. 
André Bazin, of course, epitomized the first, as a founding editor of the 
Cahiers du Cinéma m 1951, a crucial contributor to auteur theory, and champ- 
ion of postwar American films and Italian neo-realism against a stale French 
‘quality cinema'. The Young Turks whom Bazin nurtured at the Cahiers— 
Jean-Luc Godard, Jacques Rivette, Claude Chabrol, Eric Rohmer, Francois 
Truffaut, and the somewhat younger Luc Moullet—mainly defined the sec- 
ond period: teenage iconoclasts who picked up the camera to become the 
stellar practitioners of the following decades. 

Serge Daney (1944-92), who started out as a disciple of the New Wave 
crowd and described himself as a Bazinian early on, stands as the most 
original commentator of the third penod, which he helped to usher in and 
continued to redefine up until his death from Aips in 1992. This stage, 
the Post-New Wave, was marked by an increasing preoccupation with the 
televisual—in combination with, as well as in contrast to, the filmic—and a 
broader definition of world cinema: Iran, Taiwan, India, the Maghreb and 
Latin America were now part of film criticism's 'cinema-home'. As editor 
of the Cahiers in the 1970s, then film critic for Libération from 1981 and 
founder of the eclectic Trafic in 1991, the year before his death, Daney's 
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turf had expanded from specialized cinephilia to the world and its history, 
particularly as television and cinema help us to understand it. And the fact 
that he considered the passage between cinema and television as a kind 
of physical voyage, one that could even induce jetlag, made that journey 
another part of his itinerary as a world traveller. 

These two French volumes of his uncollected pieces, though incomplete, 
help us to trace some crucial aspects of the transition between Periods Two 
and Three. The form is roughly similar in both cases: a substantial inter- 
view with Daney (the first from 1977, the second 1983), followed by a bulky 
selection of film reviews, then further sections on auteurs and critical theory, 
reflections on actors, television, and a ‘Home and Abroad’ section (‘Ia et 
ailleurs) of dispatches from film festivals around the world. The range of 
films reviewed is a joy. From the 18-year-old cinephile's account of Hawks's 
Rio Bravo in 1962 (‘an "a-Western"'—the frontier ‘is not what we imagine — 
whose 'realism answers not to a need for the picturesque but to the necessity 
of a psychological order’), to Pasolini's Theorem in 1968 (as a film that ‘lays 
bare the process not only of its own genesis but also that of its projection, 
its relation to the audience... you and me’), to Hagman’s The Blob in 1976 
(‘A gelatnous red mass that swallows everything in its path . . . one has 
little difficulty in recognizing Capital’) to Spielberg’s Raiders of the Lost Ark 
in 1981 (the hard art of making cinema do the work of a comic strip: ‘to 
attain this strange goal requires immense labour, diabolical precision and 
much reflection on cinema’) to Diego Risquez’s Orinoco in 1985: a young 
Venezuelan’s epic history of his country, filmed in Super-8, which Daney 
evokes with ‘an ear still gurgling with the noise of water and a mouth tasting 
of yapo smoke’. 

He had an inimitable flair for epigrammatic encapsulations, both of 
filmmakers and of philosophical positions. ‘Altman used to look at human 
beings with disgust’, he wrote of Popeye in 1981. ‘He found them artificial. 
Today he looks at an artificial character without disgust. Popeye’s difficulty 
in being Popeye inspires him.’ Or of the us cinema and American auteurs: 


When it’s in good health, American cinema doesn’t produce auteurs but 
producers . . . or, more precisely, businessmen of the spectacle Health for 
America 1s Disney, not Welles (which is why illness, in America, 1s so much 
more interesting). As entrepreneurs of the spectacle, Coppola and Lucas con- 
duct their ventures with a mixture of megalomaniacal madness and business 
sense. Their madness is deployed in creating their production machines, 
their empires, without which there is little chance of success in fighting the 
studio system, Hollywood, agents, lawyers and empty professionalism. 


One striking anomaly between these two volumes 1s their number of pages, 
relative to the number of years they cover. Volume 1, Le Temps des Cahiers, 
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1962-1981, spanning Daney’s decades as a contributor and then editor at the 
Cahiers, weighs in at 574 pages, which is already fairly hefty. But the volume 
devoted to his first five years at Libération is almost twice as big: 1,040 pages. 
One reason for this is the incompletion of the collection, already referred 
to. The excluded matter from Daney's Cahiers period is considerable—not 
only many important collective pieces, but also his 265-page Procès à Baby 
Doc, Duvalier pere et fils, a 1973 polemic against the Duvalier regime in 
Haiti written under the pseudonym Raymond Sapéne. (And, complicating 
any neat divisions, some late pieces written for the Cahiers are included in 
the early pages of Volume 2, Les Années Libé, 1981-1985.) There is also, of 
course, a world of difference between editing a monthly magazine for hard- 
core cinephiles, which undoubtedly limited the time Daney could devote to 
writing, and working as a chronicler of film, rv and tennis for a daily main- 
stream newspaper. Nevertheless, the quantum leap in productivity after 1981 
is difficult to deny, and was one of the main reasons for Daney’s increasing 
stature as France's leading film critic. 

The broader cultural reach of Libé enabled Daney, spurred on by exam- 
ples such as Barthes and Deleuze, to speculate on a much wider canvas. He 
started thinking about what it means to re-see classics on Tv, ranging from 
Griffith’s Orphans of the Storm to Minnelli's The Pirate; and about the intricate 
relationships between Tv commercials and popular studio releases such as 
Out of Africa or The Lover. Television did not make cinema less important— 
on the contrary, ‘it gives cinema a place it didn’t have before: it’s no longer a 
witness of the world, but a witness of the images of the world’, as he put it in 
1983. The question thus becomes: ‘Does cinema have the means to mount a 
critique of television? Can such a critique interest a wide public?’ 

Another change was more stylistic, as Daney explains in the interview 
that opens Volume 2: ‘One thing that had been buried (or protected) during 
my collaboration on the Cahiers was the desire to write telling pieces in the 
first person, that sort of literary exhibitionism that we didn’t permit ourselves 
there’. Because Daney was as much of an "intellectual diarist’ (Bérénice 
Reynaud’s term) as his mentors Godard and Barthes—though Debord was 
also an important influence—the shift to ‘I’, when it came, seemed long 
overdue. In fact, as Reynaud has aptly noted in her introduction to the fourth 
and apparently final (1973-78) English-language anthology of Cahiers texts, 
what had distinguished Daney’s Maoist period in the early 1970s ‘was not 
the lack of strong individualities but the near impossibility within the tenets 
of Maoism of saying “I”, of writing a text in the first person. Hence the con- 
venient ploy of writing texts collectively, in order to be able to say “we”.’ 

There were, of course, many significant overlaps between Penods Two 
and Three, and even if the 1980s was when the Cahiers began to ‘water the 
wine’, as Daney puts it here, he nevertheless continued to write for them. 
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He had started to consider television and advertising in the 1970s, and had 
already been sending out dispatches from festivals and other film events 
in Hong Kong, India, Syria and Tunisia. But perhaps Daney’s precocious, 
expansive sense of world cinema is best grasped if placed alongside the 
perspectives found in Godard's Histoire(s) du cinéma, completed four years 
after Daney's death (though its ‘Chapter 2a’ includes a dialogue with Daney). 
In the terms of that monumental video work's overarching myth, cinema 
and the 20th century are characterized by two key countries (France and the 
us); two emblematic studio chiefs (Irving Thalberg, Howard Hughes) and 
two emblematic world leaders (Lenin, Hitler); two decisive falls from cin- 
ematic innocence—the end of silent film with the arrival of the talkies, and 
the end of tallaes that came with video—and two decisive falls from worldly 
innocence: the World Wars. 

Missing from this highly skewed view is practically all of Asia and 
the Pacific, the Middle East and Africa, despite Godard's sympathetic 
involvements with North Vietnamese and Palestinian militants and the 
Mozambique government during the 1960s and 70s. Mizoguchi and Ozu 
are given some recognition, and a still from Souleymane Cissé's Yeelen is 
glimpsed. But the cinemas of Iran, India, the Chinese-speaking world and 
Australia (for instance) cannot be said to exist at all in this schema—even 
though Godard had been one ofthe first Europeans to herald the importance 
of Kiarostam and of Samira Makhmalbaf's The Apple. Instead, Lang's The 
Indian Tomb, Cukor’s Bhowani Junction and Duras’s India Song seemingly 
'replace' Indian cinema, while Philippe Garrel's Marie pour mémoire, Jean 
Gremillon's Lumiére d'été and Jean Rouch’s Moi, un noir stand in for Africa. 

So it seems both suggestive and emblematic that the 'Ici et ailleurs' 
sections in these two volumes are both a direct reference to Godard and 
Anne-Marie Miévilles devastating 1976 film on commutment to distant 
causes, arguably the most politically lucid of their works, and an allusion 
to Daney's globetrotting behaviour and interests. The eighteen outposts in 
the first volume include Carthage, New Delhi, Nantes (where Ici et ailleurs 
premiered), Edinburgh, Damascus, Berlin, Rotterdam, New York, Gdansk 
and Hong Kong; the corresponding section in the latter volume, which has 
about seven times as many pieces, includes such cities as Budapest, Jakarta, 
Venice, Calcutta, Osaka and São Paolo. Without ever succumbing to exoti- 
cism for its own sake, Daney was in effect broadening the terrain of cinema 
for other critics as well as for himself. 

Staggeringly, however, although some material is available online, no 
collection of Daney's work has yet been published in English (though appar- 
ently there may be a collection in the pipeline). What is Cinema?, the first 
Anglophone collection of Bazin's essays, by contrast, appeared 1n 1967. 
How should we account for this lack of take-up, given the boom in Film and 
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Media Studies? For one thing, the institutionalization of cinema within the 
academy during the 1960s seized upon Bazin as a theorist, but his signi- 
ficance as a writer and journalist was downplayed. The fact that Daney was 
more of a journalist than Bazin, but also less of a theorist, has placed him in 
an alien zone: too theoretical for Anglo-American film journalism, yet also 
too journalistic for the academy. Furthermore, what made him both globally 
urbane and literary in outlook—what accounted for much of the contribu- 
tion of Trafic to international film culture, and inspired Godard to postulate a 
‘Diderot to Daney' lineage in his 2 x 50 ans de cinéma jrangais—paradoxically 
made him more hors de concours in relation to territorialized markets outside 
France, whether the currency involved was intellectual or economic. 

Yet the amount of material is phenomenal. The two volumes under 
review—both brought out by P. O. L., the publisher of Trafic—were pre- 
ceded by La rampe, Cahier critique 1970-1982, which appeared in 1983; three 
collections of texts from Libération, titled Ciné journal (1986), Le Salaire du 
zappeur (1993) and Devant la recrudescence des vols de sacs à main (1992); 
and the 1994 L’Amateur de tennis, devoted to his writings on the sport. The 
same year saw the publication of Persévérance, mostly consisting of Serge 
Toubiana’s 1991 interview with Daney, conducted once Daney realized he 
was already too ill to write the book on his own. (Happily, there do seem to 
be plans to publish an English-language Perseverance, and the autobiographri- 
cal essay which opens the volume, ‘The Tracking Shot in Kapo’, is available 
on the Senses of Cinema website; American film critic Steve Erickson has 
also usefully archived much uncollected material by and about Daney on his 
site, ‘Chronicle of a Passion’.) Still to come from P. O. L. is another volume 
of Libé pieces, expected to add close to a thousand more pages. Finally, after 
factoring in the notes, diaries and fragments of I'Exercice a été profitable, 
monsieur (1993), there is another, relatively slim, volume in the works, gath- 
ering Daney's late, uncollected pieces for Trafic. 

One reason why Daney's perspectives are sorely needed today is the 
ongoing transformation of cinema from the realm of the analog to that 
of the digital—a shift that entails not only the disappearance of film, the 
proliferation of pvps and new functions for rv and computer screens, but 
also a different set of paradigms that can encompass the material capac- 
ity of ordinary citizens both to ‘make cinema’ (which now includes both 
film and video) and to access cinema's history. In a confusing transitional 
period, when it 1s suddenly easier and cheaper than ever to make a film/ 
video, but correspondingly more difficult and expensive to reach the public 
with it—given the multinational muscle of global blockbusters and their 
promotional campaigns—the approaches and tools which Daney adapted 
from the Cahiers tradition to grapple with the image-worlds of the Post-New 
Wave are more necessary than ever. It is entirely symptomatic of the new 
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situation that most of what was formerly understood as critical speculation 
about film, prior to its institutionalization within the academy, now qualifies 
chiefly as consumer advice. 

Similarly, itis now possible to access the history of cinema from anywhere 
in the world—not just from New York, Paris, Tokyo or London—thanks to 
pvps and region-free pvp players. Yet this multiplication of potential choices 
and opportunities means little to the majority of viewers, whose sense of the 
cultural terrain is becoming narrower rather than wider due to the ‘planned 
culture’ of the highly territorialized media monopolies and their control of 
the press. These phenomena are far too multifaceted and wide-reaching to 
be simply applauded or deplored. Above all, they oblige us to adopt a fresh 
set of vantage points and paradigms, and it is here that the theoretical mod- 
els offered by Bazin and even such post-Bazinian figures as Christian Metz 
seem inadequate to the tasks at hand. 

Without being in any way systematic about it, Daney offers some sug- 
gestive notions about where and how we could begin to rethink some of our 
present positions—not only regarding cinema, but also about the mise en 
scène and découpage of what we call current events. In a 1982 Libération piece, 
‘Like Old Couples, Movies and rv have Wound up Looking Alike’, he wrote: 


The feud between the seventh art and the weird and wonderful window on the 
world, with its missed opportunities and cumulative resentments, 1s far from 
over. Is the cinema coming back? Yes, but 1n what condition? Can we still talk 
about cinema and television 1n all seriousness as discrete entities? Nowadays 
we know that cinema's survival depends to a large extent on television. That 
the cinema ıs at once Tv's income, its concubine and its hostage. What isn't 
so clear 1s that aesthetically as well, the cinema has lost its fine autonomy. This 
hasn't been tv’s gain. The winner has been a hybrid, the telefilm. 


Following Daney’s lead, we might begin to explore this and other ways of 
looking at film and rv (and, by extension, video) more interactively and less 
as separate enterprises—a process that could lead us away from the alien- 
ated habit of discussing films seen in cinemas and films seen on Tv monitors 
as if they were interchangeable. But at the same time, we might also recall 
the ways 1n which Daney proposed a simple yet radical reformulation of 
film criticism, to address a world—namely the world—which is much wider 
than that of film. “Television is watched because it is as real as possible’, he 
wrote ın a 1991 text, ‘Obligatory Montage: The War, the Gulf, and the Small 
Screen’: 


Except for one thing the only world ıt gives us non-stop news about ..1s the 
world seen from the viewpoint of power (just as one says ‘the earth seen from 
the moon’). That is its only reality. Without it, how would we know who has 
power and who doesn't? Who's worth what and who's worth nothing? If the 
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power men wield over each other 1s to be found at the intersection of econom- 
ics and the sacred, then Tv 1s a generalized stock-market quotation turned 
into a liturgy (which 1s itself quoted). That is really why we watch it, for about 
that, at least, it keeps us informed. About that, yes, but nothing else . . . That's 
why we don't respect it. 


And then: 


Throughout this war there has been a missing image: that of Baghdad under 
the bombs. An image whose absence has obliged everyone to ‘imagine’ some- 
thing, in spite of their opinions, their fantasies, or their memories of war 
movies . . . The furious energy involved in imagining what neither Bush nor 
Saddam wanted to show 1s one of the first effects of this '?inageless' war upon 
us guinea pigs. The more the video game took over, the more the growing 
abstraction of the targets filled us with dread. Was this out of compassion for 
the Iraq: people or because the cinema bequeathed those reflexes to us? And 
what if it's the same thing? 


To reformulate the purposes of film criticism in this way may seem a 
relatively modest endeavour. But in an era when discussion of film is often 
expected to serve the exclusive interests of consumerism—whether these 
are driven by the market or by academic investments—they nonetheless 
suggest a refreshing shift in agenda and focus. Film criticism that concerns 
itself with the world may recall Bazin, but the world in question is no longer 
the same one. 
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TSERING SHAKYA 


THE PRISONER 


In 1979 an article entitled ‘The Twentieth-Century Bastille’ appeared in a 
Chinese dissident magazine. It described the fate of two Tibetan prisoners 
languishing in Beijing's Qingchen Number One Prison, where high-ranking 
Communists had been incarcerated during the Cultural Revolution. The two 
were Phüntso Wangye, the founder of the Tibetan Communist Party in the 
1940s, and his close comrade Ngawang Kesang. The article was the first 
sign we had that they were still ahve. Phünwang, as he is most commonly 
known, had disappeared from the public scene in 1958 after playing a lead- 
ing role in Tibetan affairs, and had spent 18 years in the notorious pnson, 
most of the time in solitary confinement. 

Phünwang—the title of the book under review uses an affectionate 
and familiar version of his name—is a prominent figure in the Tibetan 
community, yet relatively httle is known about his life and political work. 
A brief biography in Tibetan by Dawei Sherap, one of the co-authors of 
the present book, was published privately and with a limited distribution. 
A Tibetan Revolutionary provides a much fuller account, and one that will be 
required reading for anyone interested in the history of modern Tibet. There 
is a sizable bibliography of Tibetan lives in English, but most follow the 
familiar narrative of happy natives living 1n an 1dealized community before 
the annexation by China. Phünwang's memoir—the book 1s the product of 
many long interviews conducted by Melvyn Goldstein, and is told in the first 
person—provides a far more complex account. It reveals the thinking and 
inspirations of a small group of Tibetans who wanted to bring reform and 
revolution to the Land of Snows and offers a wealth of information that will 
come as a revelation to readers. 
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Popular views of Phünwang fall into two camps: for traditionalists he is 
a collaborator and the man responsible for bringing the People's Liberation 
Army to Tibet; for the liberal section of the Tibetan community he is the 
leader we never had, and his personal loss was a loss to the nation. Goldstein 
has done more than any other scholar to bring the complexity of modern 
Tibetan history, warts and all, to the public arena. This new biography is 
being eagerly read and internet postings already show that Phünwang has 
found followers among a younger generation of Tibetans, who will no doubt 
look to him for inspiration and mourn the wasted years. 

Phünwang was born in 1922 in Batang, a small town— remote and 
beautiful—in the Kham province of Eastern Tibet, some 500 miles west 
of Lhasa in what is now eastern Sichuan, then under the control of the 
Chinese warlord Liu Wenhui. A garrison town under the late Manchu 
dynasty, Batang had a modern government school that sent a stream of stu- 
dents, Phunwang’s uncle among them, to train as Chinese administrators 
in Nanjing. The boy’s baptism of fire in the turbulent politics of the region 
is vividly described. In 1932 Kesang Tsering, a local Nanjing-educated com- 
mander supposedly acting for the Guomindang, led an uprising in Batang 
against Liu Wenhui and proclaimed Tibetan rule. ‘Tall and strong, with a dark 
moustache, Kesang was a heroic figure to me and other youths’. Phiinwang 
recalls him summoning the schoolboys to sing the ‘Song of the New Kham’ 
on the lines of Sun Yatsen’s slogan ‘nationalism, democracy, livelihood’. The 
victory was short-lived. Liu’s returning army exacted retribution, executing 
local leaders. The ten-year-old and his friends were knocking walnuts down 
from a tree when they heard the gunshots: Phünwang's playmate's father 
had been killed. Further revolts followed in 1935, with Phünwang's uncle, 
Lobsang Thundrup, besieging the Chinese garrison at Batang, again in 
the name of the cmp, while Red Army units traversed the mountain ridge 
above the town on the Long March to the north-west. By the age of four- 
teen, Phünwang was determined to follow in the footsteps of Kesang and 
Lobsang, to study in Nanjing 


so that I too could become a leader in the fight for freedom for our Tibetan 
people . . . I didn't admire Kesang Tsering and my uncle simply because they 
had defied the Chinese [but] because they were educated, sophisticated and 
modern, as well as committed to the behef that Khampas had to rule Kham. 


It was a teacher, Mr Wang, at the special academy run by Chiang Kaishek's 
Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs Commission, who first introduced the 
sixteen-year-old Phünwang to Lenin's Nationality and the Right to Self- 
Determination. With the Japanese invasion the academy was evacuated west 
to the temporary capital of Chongqing in Sichuan. Discipline loosened and 
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political debate increased. For Phünwang and his fellow Tibetan students, 
Lenin's formulations on national self-determination came as a revelation: 


I understood what Lenin meant when he talked about the inevitable tension 
between the nationality that has power and the ones that do not . . . that the 
strong nationality would often use its power to oppress the smaller, weaker 
one, and that the smaller ones would fight bitterly against this. I felt some- 
times as if Lenin knew exactly what I was thinking, what I cared about most. 


Phunwang’s first attempts to organize his schoolfriends into a clandestine 
Tibetan Communist Revolutionary Group, and to petition around student 
issues, saw him expelled from the academy. Though shaken, he marched 
out of the school grounds singing at the top of his voice, vowing that he 
would not ‘slink away’. 

Now nineteen, Phunwang returned to Kham, initially working as a 
Chinese language and music teacher while vigorously pursuing his political 
goals. The strategy of the tiny Tibetan Communist Party under his lead- 
ership during the 1940s was twofold: to win over progressive elements 
among the students and aristocracy in ‘political Tibet —the kingdom of the 
Dalai Lama—to a programme of modernization and democratic reform, 
while building support for a guerrilla struggle to overthrow Liu Wenhui’s 
rule in Kham. The ultimate goal was a united independent Tibet, its feudal 
social structure fundamentally transformed. Phunwang gives a lively criti- 
cal account of the arrogance of certain members of the traditional elite, the 
cruelty of some of the monks he encountered during his travels and the 
poverty of the peasants—worse than in China itself —under the heavy taxes 
and corvée labour system. 

His story makes a riveting read. In Lhasa, Phünwang tried to persuade 
the youngest member of the Kashag, Tibet's Counal of Ministers, to pro- 
vide rifles for the armed struggle in Kham. But the Kashag was pinning its 
hopes on an Axis victory: "When Japan conquers China, they will leave Tibet 
alone. They are a Buddhist country, and we are far away’, Phünwang was 
told. His next move was to try to contact the Indian Communist Party, with 
a View to reaching the Soviet Union. Travelling to Kalimpong with a trading 
caravan organized by his comrade Ngawang Kesang, and then by train to 
Calcutta, Phünwang was given a friendly welcome by the cp1 but discour- 
aged from making the trip across the North West Frontier into Soviet Central 
Asia: there were too many British troops in the area. Back in Lhasa, the 
Kashag was still unwilling to help, although Allied victory was now in sight. 
Phünwang and his comrades instead set out for Deqen, a Khampa area in 
Yunnan province, where a local militia leader, Gombo Tsering, was willing 
to join them in an uprising against Liu Wenhui. Betrayed and attacked by 
Gombo Tsering’s enemies, they were forced to flee back across the Drichu 
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River into Tibet, hiding in the mountains and living on snow until Phünwang 
could finally make his way to the relative safety of his uncle's house in Lhasa, 
at the end of 1947. 

The political situation was in flux. In the spring of 1949 the Tibetan 
Communists heard that the Chinese c» had established guerrilla bases in 
Khampa areas of Yunnan, and that the Burmese c» also had a strong force 
in the area. While making plans to join them, Phünwang and his comrades 
were expelled from Lhasa by the Tibetan government, now jumpy at the 
prospect of imminent Communist victory 1n China. Travelling via India, the 
Tibetan Communists reached the field headquarters of the Western Yunnan 
forces in August 1949. Here, however, the Red Army commander, a Bai 
named Ou Gen, demanded that the Tibetans dissolve their party into the cc» 
as a condition of joint guerrilla activity. After much argument, Phünwang 
agreed. Forced to abandon his goal of ‘self-rule as an independent commu- 
nist Tibet', he explains here that he still hoped that working through the 
Chinese Communist Party would lead to 'the restructuring of Kham, and 
possibly the whole Tibetan area on both sides of the Drichu River, as an 
autonomous republic that would function in a similar way to the autono- 
mous socialist republics in the Soviet Union . . . it would be under Chinese 
sovereignty, but ıt would be controlled by Tibetans.’ 

Thus it was that, early in 1950, Phiinwang—now a Party leader in lib- 
erated Batang—was summoned to a meeting in Chongqing with Deng 
Xiaoping, He Long and other commanders of the Southwest Bureau's 
18th Army, and appointed a leading advisor for the pia entry into Tibet. 
(Symbolically perhaps, the plane to Chongqing encountered such turbu- 
lence that Phünwang became airsick, and could find no other receptacle 
in which to throw up than his brand-new pra cap.) He played a key diplo- 
matic role in negotiations over the Seventeen-Point Agreement between 
Beijing and Lhasa, and in winning acceptance for it from members of the 
Tibetan aristocracy. Almost from the start, he was critical of the chauvin- 
ism and ‘top-down’ attitude of many of the cc» cadres. Yet he was proud to 
have opened a secular school in Lhasa—earlier attempts to do so had been 
shut down by the monasteries—and established a newspaper, drawing in 
leading Tibetan intellectuals to write for 1t. Crucially, Phunwang sided with 
Deng’s Southwest Bureau in backing a cautious approach to social reform 
and winning the support of the Dalai Lama and monastic elite, against 
the leftism of the Northwest Bureau under Fan Ming, which favoured the 
Panchen Lama. Phiinwang’s secondment to an official posting in Beijing 
from 1953 was the result, he argues here, of Fan Ming’s manoeuvring to get 
him out of Lhasa. 

Phunwang was the trusted translator for talks between Mao and the 19- 
year-old Dalai Lama in Beijing in 1956 (taking it as his duty to make sure 
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the boy did not get up to dance the foxtrot with the ladies of the State Dance 
troupe, as the cc» cadres liked to do). He recounts an unannounced visit by 
Mao to the Dalai Lama’s residence one evening, durmg which the former 
raised the matter of the Snow Lion flag still carried by the Tibetan Army, and 
which Fan Ming wished to ban. "There is no problem. You may keep your 
national flag’, Mao told him, according to Phunwang. ‘In the future, we can 
also let Xinjiang have their own flag, and Inner Mongolia too. Would it be 
OK to carry the national flag of the People's Republic of China in addition to 
that flag?' The Dalai Lama apparently nodded his head. For Phünwang, this 
was evidence that the cc» leadership was contemplating adopting the Soviet 
model of autonomous republics, at least for these three nationalities. 

Yet the political climate was already shifting. Phünwang deplored the 
reforms imposed by fiat in Kham that would lead to the 1958-59 uprising, 
brutally crushed by the pra, and lamented the fact that the central government 
did not understand the relationship between Kham and Tibet. As a delegate 
to the 1957 National People’s Congress he was openly critical of Fan Ming’s 
policies. The following year he was summoned before a disciplinary com- 
mittee and ordered to ‘cleanse his thinking’. The anti-rightist campaign was 
getting under way, and Phünwang became a non-person at the Nationalities 
Institute. In August 1960 he was arrested, accused of 'counter-revolutionary 
acts’. He was thirty-eight. When he was finally released from the ‘Beijing 
Bastille', after several periods of insanity, he was fifty-seven. The worst of 
many tortures he recalled was being bombarded by 'electronic waves' in his 
cell, which produced excruciating headaches. For months after his release 
he could not stop himself drooling. Impressively, after a year's recovery, he 
returned to the fray, drafting proposals for an 'autonomous republic model 
for the 1980 debate on the prc Constitution, and arguing powerfully that the 
PLA Should not be used for police work in the minority nationality regions, 
where its role was all too comparable to that of an army of occupation. When 
his suggestions drew down a damning 10-thousand-character attack from 
Party officials, Phunwang responded with a 25-thousand-character rebuttal. 
Now in his eighties and officially rehabilitated, he remains a critical voice, 
still attentively following developments in the Land of Snows. 

Phünwang's nationalist identity and assertion of the rights of the 
Tibetans presented a problem for the cc». The Communist revolution in 
China was also, 1n its own way, an assertion of nationalism, and a desire 
to restore China's greatness. In the pursuit of this, the aspirations of other 
groups were mere obstacles. Phünwang and other young radical Tibetans 
allied themselves with the cc» as a means of bringing reform and social 
change to Tibet; yet once China had established firm control over the region, 
the Tibetan Communists were deposed and replaced with Han officials. 
A leading political figure in the 1950s, Phünwang was the only Tibetan to 
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possess any degree of authority during the first decade of Chinese rule. His 
knowledge of the language and his position as a socially aware figure made 
him into a vital cultural and political mediator, a role that gave him access to 
the highest levels of the cc» as well as to the Dalai Lama (who wrote of him 
affectionately in his autobiography). Yet Phiinwang’s active political life was 
over by 1958. His fate and those of his comrades reveal the continuing prob- 
lems of Beijing’s rule: after fifty years, the Party has not managed to promote 
a Tibetan to the top leadership in Lhasa. The dangerous accusation of ‘local 
nationalism’ pinned on Phünwang 1s still applied to any Tibetan who opposes 
the ccr’s policy. Such threats continue to silence indigenous leaders. 

The use of the first-person narrative makes A Tibetan Revolutionary 
more of an autobiography than a biography, in the strict sense of the term. 
Phiinwang’s voice carries the narrative forward and there is no attempt at 
critical or analytical judgement of his account. It is clear to readers that 
this is Phunwang's view of events, and this is one of the book's strengths. 
As such, however, it remains subject to debate and scrutiny. The prc is 
changing; the publication of this book is one indication of that, and of the 
increasing access now gained by scholars to materials in China and Tibet. 
Much of the information presented here has yet to be tested against histori- 
cal and archival sources, and there may be differing versions still to appear. 
This in no way diminishes the importance of the book. It is quite likely that 
even after examining other sources, we will find Phünwang's voice carries 
a greater degree of truth and accuracy than any other testimony published 
so far. There is a sense of authenticity in the narrative, established by a tone 
that does not dwell on recrimination over the lost years. Despite his personal 
suffering, Phünwang maintains a balanced outlook and never descends to 
self-pity. To some, his lack of anger will appear naive, but careful reading 
reveals the strength of his character. Phunwang remains hopeful that China 
and Tibet may find a way to coexist. In talks with a delegation sent by the 
Dalai Lama in 1979, published here as an appendix, Phünwang discussed 
the Tibetan exiles characterization of him as ‘the red Tibetan who led the red 
Han into Tibet’ and defended his goals. The Communists—‘in the words of 
Chairman Mao'—were there 


to help the Tibetans to stand up, to be the masters in their own home, reform 
themselves, engage in construction to improve the living standard of the peo- 
ple and build a happy new society. But I never meant to lead the Han people 
into Tibet to establish rule over the Tibetans by the Han people. If so, the 'red 
Han’, the Liberation Army, and the ‘red Tibetans’ who were their guides are 
all phony communists. 


The strategy, he insisted, must be judged on its upshot—how much further 
Tibetans have moved towards an improved living standard and being 
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‘masters of their home’ under the prc. It is such achievements as these that 
would make him, in his own words, one of the 'good guys'. Indeed, one of 
the questions that this book poses is whether reforms would have occurred 
in Tibet if China had not intervened in 1950. Phünwang's account allows us 
to trace the efforts of the small group of radicals who were working towards 
the creation of an indigenous social movement. Like his boyhood hero, 
Phünwang composed songs as much to educate his people as to inspire 
them. One stirring anthem from the 1940s begins: 


Rise up, rise up, rise up, 

Tibetan brothers. 

The time for fighting has come but 

Still haven't you awoken from sleep? 

We can no longer bear to live 

Under the oppression of powerful officials. 
Tsampa eaters, rise up, 

Seize control of your own land. 

Seize political power. 


What is clear is that Phünwang was the victim of a revolution betrayed. This 
excellent, detailed account of his life will help future generations to decide 
for themselves whether he was indeed a good guy or not. 
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GAVAN MCCORMACK 


KOIZUMI'S COUP 


LECTED FOUR YEARS ago after promising ‘reform’ at any 

price, Koizumi Junichiro has now secured an even bigger 

majority by making the same pledge again, having failed in 

the meantime to make any headway against Japan’s social or 
economic malaise. The longest-serving prime minister for decades, he 
succeeded in presenting himself—above all on rv—as a crusading force 
for change. The outcome of the Lower House election on 1x September 
2005 was widely hailed as a historic landslide, both in Japan and in the 
Western media. Yet Koizumi won the support of only 29 per cent of the 
total electorate, and received only 38 per cent of votes cast. That the LDP 
now occupies 62 per cent of seats—296 out of 480, up by 59 from the 
previous Diet—owes more to the iniquitous Japanese electoral system 
than to the enthusiasms of the voters. 


The occasion for the snap election was the defeat of Koizumi's Japan 
Post privatization measures on 8 August 2005. The new legislation pro- 
posed to separate the four existing entities of the postal system (savings, 
insurance, local branches and mail delivery) into discrete enterprises by 
2007, with full privatization by 2017. The bill was defeated by 17 votes 
in the Upper House, with 37 rp» members voting against their govern- 
ment. It was, at the least, stretching the constitution to call an election 
in order to win a faction fight within the ruling party, and to dissolve 
the (legislatively superior) Lower House to punish a negative vote in the 
upper chamber. The only constitutional provision for a confrontation 
between the Houses of the Diet, under Article 59.ii, is for the bill to be 
remitted to the Lower House, where it would pass into law provided it 
secured a two-thirds majority. Koizumi knew that to be impossible, and 
hence took the decision to dissolve. 
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No recent election campaign, even in the us, has hinged so much on 
style. Like Blair and Berlusconi, Koizumi has a certain thespian flair and 
likes to cast himself in swashbuckling samurai roles. His open-necked 
shirts, bouffant hairdo and passionate monosyllabic grunts formed the 
substance of the late August campaign, backed up by government pro- 
motion on Tv of an informal 'cool biz summer look. It was essentially 
a one-man campaign, Koizumi his own Karl Rove. The prime minister 
particularly likes to identify himself with the 16th-century warlord Oda 
Nobunaga, citing with glee a recent popularization in which Nobunaga 
roars, ‘I have decided to rid the world of this trash’ as he storms up Mount 
Hiei, burning Enryakuji Temple to the ground and slaughtering thou- 
sands of oppositional Buddhist monks in the process. The rp» deputies 
who had voted against the postal privatization were similarly denounced 
as traitors and rebels, and dismissed from the party. High-profile media 
figures with no political experience—an ex-beauty queen, a pretty pastry 
chef—were sent as ‘assassins’, to run against them in their constituen- 
cies. With the rv channels and mass media behind him, Koizumi seized 
the political initiative and ran with it, turning the legislative elections 
into a single-issue plebiscite: the election was about 'reform', and reform 
meant privatization of Japan Post—Yes or No? 


Public-sector linchpin 


Washington has been pressing for privatization of the postal service— 
above all, its $3.3 trillion Postal Savings System—for years. Japan Post 
is a unique institution. It handles not only the management of 25,000 
local branches—the central social institution in many rural and island 
communities—and nation-wide postal delivery, but also the country's 
major savings and life-insurance systems. In this latter capacity, it now 
sits atop the world's largest pool of funds: over $2 trillion in savings 
accounts and over $1 trillion in insurance policies, representing around 
a third of the Japanese life-insurance market. Its assets are over twice the 
size of Citigroup's. 


Despite the Big Bang deregulation of Japanese financial markets in 1998, 
people have preferred to entrust their money to the security of the Postal 
Savings System, even with interest rates under 1 per cent, rather than 
expose it to the risks of casino capitalism. These funds have long been 
allocated for national-development purposes under the system known as 
the 'construction state' or doken kokka, built up in the 1970s under the 
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long official and unofficial reign of Tanaka Kakuei.' This form of bureau- 
cratic developmentalism proved, in some respects, a Japanese variant of 
the Keynesian state, channelling the population's savings and insurance 
funds into a wide range of semi-public bodies for the construction of 
highways, airports, bridges and. dams under an over-arching national 
plan. It combined an element of social and geographical redistribution 
through the archipelago with plentiful opportunities for power-broking 
and corruption under the aegis of the rp». 


In its Cold War heyday, the doken kokka provided Japan's population 
with lifetime employment, universal education and health provision, 
corporate welfare and the company-loyalty system. Most people felt they 
were middle class in those years. Yet the construction state was predi- 
cated on growth. By the late 1980s, as over-capacity continued to build 
in the world economy and growth slowed, its debts began to accumu- 
late. Through the long stagnation of the post-bubble 1990s, the doken 
kokka became increasingly discredited for its wasteful public works, cor- 
ruption and special interests. Its free-market enemies within the LDP 
grew more confident. 


American pressure for pss privatization has been stepped up ever since 
the 1989 bilateral trade negotiations, known in the us as the Structural 
Impediment Initiative—the title softened by the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry to kozo kyogi, ‘structural negotiations’, to avoid the implication 
of peremptory vs intervention in Japan's internal affairs. The process was 
described by one senior official as ‘tantamount to a second occupation’.* 
As Post and Telecommunications Minister, Koizumi had been closely 
involved in the 1993 Clinton-Miyazawa round of negotiations over the 
‘opening up’ of Japan’s economy. Washington’s view that public-sector 
control over Japan’s Post Savings System constituted an ‘impediment’ 
to be dismantled coincided with Koizumi's personal interests in attack- 
ing party and factional enemies; his first political godfather had been 
Fukuda Takeo, Tanaka’s bitter rival in the 1970s. Elected prime minis- 
ter in 2001, Koizumi rapidly reopened negotiations with Washington 
over ‘telecommunications, information technology, energy, medical 
devices and pharmaceuticals, financial services, competition policy, 
transparency, legal reform, commercial law revision, and distribution’; 


* See McCormack, ‘Breaking Japan's Iron Triangle’, NLR 13, Jan-Feb 2002. 
a Tachibana Takashi, Iraku senso, Nihon no unmei, Koizumi no kakumei, Tokyo 2004, 
pp. 62-3. 
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in short, pretty well everything. Japan's institutions were to be ayer 
to American requirements. 


The office of the us Trade Representative has played an active part in draft- 
ing the Japan Post privatization law. An October 2004 letter from Robert 
Zoellick to Japan’s Finance Minister Takenaka Heizo, tabled in the Diet 
on 2 August 2005, included a handwritten note from Zoellick commend- 
ing Takenaka for the splendid job he was doing. Challenged to explain 
this apparent us government intervention in a sensitive domestic mat- 
ter, Koizumi merely expressed his satisfaction that Takenaka had been 
befriended by such an important figure. When Bush raised the Postal 
Savings System with him in New York in September 2004, Koizumi 
is said to have replied: 'Shikkari yatte ikitai—I will do my utmost’. It 
was tantamount to an absolute commitment, and the President duly 
expressed his satisfaction. 


It is hard to overestimate the scale of the opportunity offered to us and 
global finance capital by the privatization of the Postal Savings System. 
Its aim, as the Japan External Trade Organization puts it, is 


to develop a banking and business culture that can efficiently allocate capi- 
tal according to market mechanisms and the basic tenets of modern credit 
analysis . . . It marks a definitive shift from an approach that relied upon 
allocated government funding to an autonomous and flexible system based 
on market principles. 


Privatization would lead to the development of ‘more sophisticated and 
efficient financial and capital markets’, as Japanese savings were directed 
into the private sector. As a result, JETRo hopes that households will 
become ‘far more receptive to a wider range of investment instruments’. 
At that point, ‘Huge amounts of pent-up household capital would be 
moved into private financial markets’. In the us, about 50 per cent of the 
population are share-owners, and 36 per cent trade them; the respective 
figures for Japan’s 12'7-million-strong population are 10 and 3 per cent. 
‘It’s a big space for us to grow into’, as one broker puts it. 


The pss has long been the main—undemanding—customer for Japanese 
Government Bonds. Privatization would break this link, and the private 


? See ‘Fact Sheet’, Third Report to Leaders on us—Japan Regulatory Reform, 8 June 
2004 (www.ustr.gov). 
4 See JETRO Newsletter at www.jetro.go.]p/usa/newyork/focusnewsletter/focus37.htm 
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and overseas investors who would henceforth be the main bond purchas- 
ers would have the virtue, JETRO suggests, of subjecting state expenditure 
to more rigorous disciplines. Foreign investors: 


are less likely to be forgiving about chronic budget deficits. They will also . 
need to perceive a risk-reward ratio that effectively balances the ability of 
JGBs to provide stability, liquidity, diversification and Yen exposure with 
the interest rate offered. This transition will be difficult and the resulting 
upward pressure on interest rates does hold the potential to slow down 
economic recovery in Japan. 


The implication, then, is a prolongation of high unemployment levels 
and a further deterioration of the social fabric, while rising interest rates 
compound the crisis of Japan's fiscal deficit. By way of reassurance, 
JETRO Cites a study by Christian Broda of the New York Federal Reserve 
and David Weinstein of Columbia University which argues that, given 
the 2017 deadline, Japan's government officials ‘have ample time and 
latitude to meet their obligations via higher taxes or reduced benefits 
and services ^ | 


None of these issues were publicly argued during the election campaign. 
Nor was there any serious scrutiny of the implications of Japan Post pri- 
vatization for the future of postal delivery and local branches, especially 
those in remote regions which often serve as a focus for social services. 
Under the proposed legislation, once the functions are separated into 
four discrete companies in 2007, employees will lose their civil-servant 
status and branches will have to operate according to market principles. 
The role of the Postal Savings System in providing back-up for the innu- 
merable family shops and small businesses that still form the backbone 
of a distinctively Japanese daily life was also ignored; they are likely to 
be obliterated once local savings are invested according to the dictates 
of global capital. 


The freeter vote 


The political events of 2005 took place against the backdrop of a deepen- 
ing social malaise, over which Koizumi has presided. The widening split 
between kachigumi, the rich winners, and makegumi, the losers, with the 
disappearance of the 100-million-strong middle class, has now become 


5 Christian Broda and David Weinstein, NBER Working Paper 10988, Dec 2004. 
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the theme of bestsellers. Over the past four years, restructuring has 
further gutted the already enfeebled lifetime-employment system, and 
brought a significant reduction in salaries and benefits. The Japan known 
in the 1970s and 19805 for its astonishing degree of worker identifica- 
tion with the corporation is now the oxcp country with the lowest levels 
of corporate loyalty and one of the highest levels of income inequality. 


Over a million households are now on welfare, and a further 2 to 3 mil- 
lion are without real income and should be on it. The manufacturing 
sector shed 4 million jobs in the decade to 2004, many of them shifted 
to China and elsewhere. Others have been transformed into quasi-jobs 
done by freeters, casual labour hired from employment companies. The 
increase in casualization has been dramatic; ‘non-regular’ workers now 
make up 30 per cent of the workforce. The number of freeters—the word 
comes from 'free' and arbeiter—doubled between 1994 and 2004 to over 
4 million; it is expected to grow to 10 million by 2014, with a swelling 
middle-aged component.’ These workers constitute a new reserve army 
of short-contract labour, for whom employers are not required to make 
any health or welfare provision, and earn about half the salary of ‘regu- 
lars’. Behind them stand the 2 million 15-34-year-olds classified as wirrs, 
‘not in employment, education or training’. The déclassé sons and daugh- 
ters of once securely employed lower-middle-class parents, freeters have 
proved particularly susceptible to Koizumi’s aggressively free-market, 
neo-nationalist policies. The raucous neo-conservatism of his election 
campaign, which made not just Asahi but even Yomiuri squirm, could 
have been aimed at them. 


As neoliberal policies began to bite, the number of suicides in Japan 
climbed from around 22,000 in 1997 to 32,000 in 2004. At go per day 
this is roughly twice the us rate, with the increase coming especially 
among middle-aged and elderly males, for ‘economic reasons’. For each 
‘successful’ suicide, there are five failed attempts. To spend time in Japan 
in recent years is to hear all too often the chilling announcement on the 
train or subway about a delay due to a jinshin jiko, ‘an accident involving 
a human body’. Pensions are a particular source of anxiety, and fears 
over the actual collapse of the pension system are now widespread, given 


$ Yamada Masahiro, Kibo kakusa shakai, Tokyo 2005, p. 60; Tachibanala Toshiak, 
‘Jakusha no hinkonka ga kakusa o jocho shiteiru’, Ronza, June 2005, p. 103. 

7 Tachibanaki, ‘Jakusha no hinkonka’; ‘2020s: Dark age of gray-haired freeters’, 
Daily Yomiuri online, 6 June 2005. 
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the dramatic fall in the national birthrate as young women have turned 
away from marriage. According to an Asahi survey, the issue of most 
concern to voters was pensions and welfare (52 per cent), followed by 
the economy and employment (28 per cent), foreign affairs and defence 
(9 per cent), with just 2 per cent citing Japan Post privatization. Only as 
Koizumi's crusade was given saturation media coverage could a small 
majority be detected in favour of privatization. In the cities especially, 
where 65 per cent of the population live, few cared too much whether 
their post was delivered by public servants or private companies. The 
security of their savings and insurance was another matter, but that con- 
cern was not canvassed in the campaign. 


Soft opposition 


Indeed, during the whole course of an election campaign focused 
around a Yes or No on this issue, nobody in Japan suggested that the 
service offered by the Post Office was unsatisfactory. Koizumi merely 
reiterated his mantra of kan kara min e, from public to private. He was 
aided and abetted in this by the official opposition, the Democratic Party 
of Japan. The pry is, in fact, an unstable coalition, a hybrid made up 
of centre-left and ex-LDP factions that split and coalesced during the 
political turbulence of the mid-1990s. In part, it owed its 50-seat surge 
in the 2003 election to financial support from the Keidanren business 
federation, seeking to promote a ‘second party’ so as to give additional 
leverage to the neoliberal agenda against statist rp» interests. In 2005, 
Keidanren swang back behind Koizumi. The ppy’s social and economic 
policies differed only marginally from the tpp’s. It too was committed to 
Post Office privatization, ‘small government’ and constitutional reform 
to ‘normalize’ Japan's remilitarization—although it did venture to sug- 
gest that a deadline should be placed on the Japanese military's role in 
occupied Iraq, a subject to which it rarely alludes between elections. 


In contrast to Koizumi's floral shirts and karaoke turns, black-suited 
DPJ leader Okada Katsuya appeared the quintessential salaryman; his 
speeches were earnest and dull. The n»; campaign was utterly conven- 
tional and offered no effective criticism of the sort of society Koizumi was 
bent on creating, let alone an alternative vision. As a result, Koizumi 
impressed people as being ‘more anti-rp»' than Okada was. The swing 
to the rpP came mainly in the huge conurbations—Tokyo, Kanagawa, 
Chiba, Osaka—among layers who had voted pry in 2003, and were 
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susceptible to monophonic calls for ‘change’. Ironically, these ‘protest 
voters’ were mobilized behind the party that has been in almost unbro- 
ken power for 49 of the past 50 years. Meanwhile the ‘postal rebels’, 
against whom the election had ostensibly been called, for the most 
part retained their (largely rural) constituencies. One of their lead- 
ing figures, Kamei Shizuka, former head of the rp»'s Policy Research 
Council—who beat off his designated ‘assassin’, the internet millionaire 
Horie Takafumi—described the Yes or No of the election as a Yes or No 
to Japanese subordination to the us, and the casting adrift of Japan’s 
regions and its poor and weak.* 


Skewed outcomes 


Despite its half-century in office, the rp» has not won a majority of the 
popular vote since 1963. During the Cold War years, its rule was assured 
by brandishing the threat of Communism, both internationally and from 
the mild-mannered, trade union-based socialist and communist parties 
at home. Support fell away during the 1970s and 1980s as rp» politi- 
cians plunged ever deeper into corruption scandals, and Lockheed and 
Recruit became household names. As in Italy, the end of the Cold War 
sent tremors through the Japanese political system. In 1993 the unthink- 
able happened: the rp» lost the Lower House elections, following the 
defection of several major factions, and a short-lived Socialist-backed 
coalition took office. Following its collapse, the Socialists made the fate- 
ful choice of entering government in coalition with the rp». Its leader, 
Murayama Tomiichi, paid the price of abandoning his party's historic 
policies without explanation, and accepting the constitutional legitimacy 
of Japan's military establishment or ‘Self-Defence Force’, the us—Japan 
security treaty, and the Hinomaru and Kimigayo as national flag and 
anthem. The party—now the Social Democrats— split, with one group 
departing to the newly formed prz, while the spp collapsed from 136 
seats in 1990 to 15 in 1996. At the same time, the LDP pushed through 
changes to the electoral system that would radically restrict the influence 
of the smaller parties, the jc» in particular. The 1994 reforms replaced 
the old multi-member constituencies of the Lower House with 300 first- 
past-the-post seats, hugely favouring the rp», plus a further 180 filled by 
proportional representation. 


8 Quoted in Shukan kinyobi, 23 September 2005, p. 19. 
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TABLE 1. Results of the Japanese Lower House elections, 2005 


. Party Single Proportional '".* Total ' Seats +/— 
member representation : 
Seats Votes (m) % of vote 


LDP 219 7] 259 382 296 +59 

DP} 52 6l 21 31 113 -64 
Komeito 8 23 9 13.3 31 -3 
JC» 0 9 4.9 7.3 9 0 

SDP 1 6 3.7 5.5 7 +1 

PNP 2 ,2 1.2 1.7 4 +4 

NPJ 0 1 1.6 ' 2.4 1 +1 
Shinto Daichi ` 0 1 0.4 0.6 1o H 
Others 18 | - - - 18 +1 


Totals 300 180 67.8 100 480 - 


Abbreviations: LDP = Liberal Democratic Party, n»; = Democratic Party of Japan, 
Komeito = New Clean Government Party, jc» = Japan Communist Party, SDP = 
Social Democratic Party; PNP = People's New Party; NP; = New Party Japan. 


Source www2.asahi.com; for data ın English, see en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ Results_ 
of_Japan_general_election,_2005 


This was the system that delivered Koizumi’s landslide. On the pro- 
portional list, the Lpp won 25.9 million votes, or 38.2 per cent of votes 
cast (slightly better than Blair a few months earlier); but thanks to the 
brazen inequities of the first-past-the-post system, it gained 62 per cent 
of the seats: 296 in a 480-seat House. Koizumi's coalition partner, 
the Buddhist Komeito (Clean Government) Party, with 13.25 per cent, 
took an additional 31 seats, giving the governing coalition a two-thirds 
majority of 327 seats. (Without the support of the Buddhist vote, few 
of the LDP candidates would have been able to carry the eo -member 
urban constituencies.) 


By contrast the p»j, despite its 21 million proportional-list votes (31 per 
cent), saw its representation slashed from 177 to 113 seats. In the first- 
past-the-post section its share of votes declined by only 1 percentage 
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point, from 37 to 36 per cent, but its seats were halved from 35 to 17 per 
cent. If the overall number of votes had been simply translated into seats 
on a proportional basis, the rp» would have got 183 to the p»j's 149: cer- 
tainly no landslide. Meanwhile, the Japan Communist Party, with 7.25 
per cent of the national vote, got 1.9 per cent of seats, and the Social 
Democratic Party with 5.5 per cent of the vote secured 1.5 per cent of 
seats. (Turnout was 77.5 per cent, slightly up on the lows of the 1990s.) 


As noted, the largest swings to the 1p» from the prj were in the metro- 
politan regions. In urban Tokyo, the balance between the two parties 
in the single-member seats shifted from 12-12 to 23-1, with two LDP 
postal rebels ousted. In the suburbs of Chiba and Kanagawa in the 
Minamikanto region around Tokyo Bay, the 1p» took 14 seats from the 
DPJ. In Kitakanto, where the urban sprawl of northern Tokyo peters out 
into countryside, the LDP took 5 seats and defeated a postal rebel. In 
industrial Osaka, the rp» reduced ppy seats from 9 to 2. 


Yet swings to the rp» in the small towns of Tokai, for example, were far 
less marked. Rebels did well in rural Kyushu, in the far south, though the 
LDP made compensating gains from the pry in the island's main urban 
centre, Fukuoka. A similar pattern held in rural Tohoku in the north, 
where a postal rebel held his seat, while the tpr made gains from the 
DPJ in Sendai, the district’s largest city. In the rural west, as in Hokkaido 
and Shikoku, there was little change. In the traditional rural strongholds 
of Chugoku, in the southwest, postal rebels made gains from both par- 
ties. Again, it should be emphasized that 35 per cent of Japanese live in 
small towns and country districts, a far higher proportion than in most 
OECD countries. All in all, seventeen ex-rp» ‘rebels’ and one other inde- 
pendent were successful and now sit in the remotest corner of the Lower 
House, either as independents or under the banner of one or other of the 
small new parties. 


Manipulating discontent 


Koizumi emerged on r1 September with a virtually blank cheque to run 
both the rp» and the country. As the new Diet assembled, he could con- 
template a legislative dominance comparable to that of the Imperial Rule 
Assistance Association during the war years. The paradox of his electoral 
victory is that, born of insecurity, déclassement and social fear, it ensures 
that insecurity will be deepened, déclassement intensified and the most 
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retrograde social tendencies strengthened. As well as paving the way to 
the stock-marketization of the Japanese people's savings, it will be used 
by the government as a mandate for its ‘Britain of the Far East’ foreign 
policy as Washington’s Asian relay. This will entail a further expansion 
of the spF (military spending, at 1 per cent of Japan’s vast cpp, is the 
second highest in the world) to play a forward role in the East’s vs-led 
‘mini-NATo’ aimed at the containment of China.’ The spr’s blooding 
in Iraq, and the tacit acceptance of the constitution-breaking this has 
involved, have been important ideological steps in this process. That 
Iraq was kept even more firmly out of Japan's 2005 election campaign 
than out of Britain's has been a further victory for neo-conservatives, 
both in Washington and Tokyo. 


The smoke and mirrors of Koizumi's campaign created multiple illusions. 
The rp? presented itself as a ‘new’ force, pitched against entrenched 
‘bureaucratic interests, and headed by a vigorous, iconoclastic leader. Yet 
30 per cent of LDP candidates were second or (like Koizumi) third gener- 
ation politicians, and over a sixth of them were ex-bureaucrats. The 1p» 
has also continued to depend— before, during and after the election—on 
the support of a religious party. Despite the attention-getting 'ninjas in 
lipstick’ sent to stand against the postal rebels, the rp» presented only 
26 (out of 346) female candidates, far fewer than the p»j, and is com- 
mitted to revising the constitutional guarantee in Article 24 of equality 
between the sexes. 


With the word 'reform' always on his lips, Koizumi is on the brink of 
realizing the long-held dreams of the rp»'s most reactionary wing. What 
he meant by 'reform' was privatization and further subordination to neo- 
imperial design. What he meant by ‘getting rid of factions’, or ‘destroying 
the iDP’ was getting rid of other factions, exorcizing the Kakuei ghost 
from the rp» machine. Where former leaders had been restrained by 
the realities of Diet politics or the factional balance within their own 
party, Koizumi can now forge ahead. During the 1980s, Nakasone was 
persuaded to desist from worshipping at the Yasukuni Shrine. Koizumi 
feels no such inhibition, compensating for his prostration before 
Washington by flaunting his disdain for the Chinese or Korean victims of 
Imperial Japan. Revision of the Constitution and the Fundamental Law 
on Education—to 'remove the stains on Japanese history' and restore 





? McCormack, ‘Remulitarizing Japan’, NLR 29, Sept-Oct 2004. 
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‘national pride'—are key elements of this agenda. School students are 
now graded termly on their patriotism. 


The tensions between Koizumi's neo-nationalist posturing and his virtu- 
ally unconditional commitment to Washington are nearly always resolved 
in favour of the latter, however. Where the vs officials who descend upon 
Tokyo to dictate policy used once to arouse bureaucratic and even some 
political opposition on nationalist grounds, under Koizumi those who 
lecture their Japanese opposite numbers on everything from the ‘need’ 
to get troops on the ground in Iraq to stepping up imports of American 
beef are acclaimed as 'pro-Japanese'. Koizumi, for his part, rarely seeks 
any favour in return. On the two occasions on which he is known to 
have tried—his suggestion that Bush respond to Kim Jong I's overture 
for a meeting, and his request for a permanent Japanese seat on the UN 
Security Council—Koizumi has made no headway. On the former, he 
was met with a 'stony silence', and on the latter, he was treated to an 
extensive lecture on the need for Japan to relax restrictions on the import 
of American beef." 


Calls for ‘reform’ have been a constant of Japanese politics for the past 
two decades, but their outcomes have always been manipulated, frus- 
trated or denied. The reform wave that began in the late 1980s was fed 
by anger and disgust at LDP corruption exposed in the Recruit and other 
scandals, but bore the bitter fruit of the 1994 electoral system. This 
succeeded in sidelining the left opposition forces and creating the simu- 
lacrum of a two-party system, which really amounts to a confrontation 
between two wings of a single conservative party. Consensus prevails on 
the priority of us demands for security cooperation, and on neoliberal 
social and economic policies. In the current wave, popular dissatisfac- 
tions born of the ‘lost decade’ of 1990s stagnation have been cynically 
channelled into the campaign for postal privatization. Koizumi’s elec- 
toral coup has ensured that, from 2017, global finance capital will have a 
powerful new say in the direction of Japanese savings, interest rates and 
public expenditure. 


10 Asahi shimbun, 4 January 2005; Terashima Jitsuro et al, 'Ogoru na Amerika, me 
o hiraku Nippon’, Ronza, January 2005. 
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MALCOLM BUIL 


THE LIMITS OF MULTITUDE 


How can a blind multitude, which often does not know what it wants . UE 
undertake so vast and difficult an enterprise as a system of legislation? 
Rousseau, The Social Contract 


The worst of all the multitude — 
Did something for the common good 
Mandeville, The Grumbling Hive 


ITHIN CONTEMPORARY RADICAL politics, there are 

a lot of questions to which there are many possible 

answers, and one question to which there is none. There 

are innumerable blueprints for utopian futures that are, 
in varying degrees, egalitarian, cosmopolitan, ecologically sustainable, 
and locally responsive, but no solution to the most intractable problem 
of all: who is going to make it happen? 


Almost all the agencies through which political change was effected 
in the twentieth century have either disappeared or been seriously 
weakened. Of these, the most powerful was the Communist state, 
responsible, in agrarian societies, both for gruesome repression-and 
for dramatic improvements in human well-being. Within industrialized 
nations, Communist and social democratic parties, and for a period even 
the Democratic Party in the United States, intermittently succeeded in 
achieving significant social and economic reforms, of which the endur- 
ing legacy is the welfare state; in this regard, they were aided by the trade 
unions, which simultaneously brought about a partial redistribution of 
wealth. In their turn, party and union provided (often unwillingly) the 
institutional and rhetorical matrix for fluid social movements of much 
greater ambition and inventiveness. 


How the achievements of these actors are judged is now, in a sense, 
irrelevant, for almost all have ceased to be effective political agents. 
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The Communist state has disappeared; political parties of the left have 
become virtually indistinguishable from those of the right both in policy, 
and perhaps more importantly, in their social constituency and sources 
of funding; trade unions are in long-term decline, and movements for 
peace, racial and sexual equality have all but petered out, not because any 
of their long-term objectives were realized, but because they are unable 
to mobilize support. 


Without these agents there appearto be only two forces capable of shaping 
the contemporary world: market globalization propelled by governments 
and multinational corporations, and populist reactions that seek to 
assert national or communal sovereignty. The same actors are frequently 
involved in both, oscillating between spectacular but sporadic manifesta- 
tions of the collective will—the British fuel protests of 2000; 9/11; the 
us invasion of Afghanistan; the global demonstrations against the Iraq 
war; the ‘No’ votes against the European constitution—and the continu- 
ation of social and economic practices that undermine their efficacy: 
unquenchable demand keeps fuel prices high; the thirst for technologi- 
cal modernity erodes traditional values; resistance to taxation and the 
draft cripples us foreign policy, just as civil obedience undermines the 
anti-war campaign, and daily participation in a pan-European economy 
weakens the ‘No’ votes. But the two are, in fact, related, in that it is the 
unwillingness of populations to accept the emergent properties of their 
own. habitual behaviour that necessitates the dramatic protests in the 
first place. All agents seem trapped within this cycle of unintended effect 
and ineffectual intent—both the market itself and the inchoate national- 
isms.and fundamentalisms that seek to control it. 


Multitude against the people 


Within this landscape, a new political agent has been identified—a poten- 
tial alternative both to the global market and to the populist responses to 
it. According to Hardt and Negri, the only basis today for ‘political action 
aimed at transformation and liberation’ is the multitude, conceived as 
‘all those who work under the rule of capital and thus potentially as the 
class of those who refuse the rule of capital" However, the multitude is 
primarily defined not by its rejection of the market, but by its distance 
from the fictive unities of populism: 


* Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri, Multitude, London 2004, pp. 99, 106. 
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The multitude is a multiplicity, a plane of singularities, an open set of 
relations, which is not homogeneous or identical with itself and bears an 
indistinct, inclusive relation to those outside of it. The people, in contrast, 
tends toward identity and homogeneity internally while posing its differ- 
ence from and excluding what remains outside of it. Whereas the multitude 
is an inconclusive constituent relation, the people is a constituted synthesis 
that is prepared for sovereignty. The people provides a single will and action 
that is independent of and often in conflict with the various wills and actions 
of the multitude. Every nation must make the multitude into a people. 


This reaffirmation of the potentialities of the multitude:is presented by 
Paolo Virno as a reversal of the multitude's historic defeat in the political 
struggles of the seventeenth century, when the choice between 'people' 
and 'multitude' was 'forged in the fires of intense clashes'. Multitude 
was the 'losing term', and the bourgeois state was founded on its repres- 
sion. The multitude and the people therefore become mutually exclusive 
possibilities: ‘if there are people, there is no multitude; if there is a multi- 
tude, there are no people'? 


In this narrative (also shared, to differing extents, by Balibar and Montag) 
Hobbes emerges as ‘the Marx of the bourgeoisie’, so ‘haunted by the fear 
of the masses and their natural tendency to subversion' that he came 
to ‘detest’ the multitude.* For him, the multitude is little more than ‘a 
regurgitation of the “state of nature” in civil society’. It ‘shuns politi- 
cal unity, resists authority, does not enter into lasting agreements, never 
attains the status of a juridical person because it never transfers its own 
natural rights to the sovereign’.’ Hobbes’s successor in formulating the 
ideology of the state against the multitude was Rousseau, for whom ‘the 
unity of the people can be created only through an operation of represen- 
tation that separates it from the multitude’.® | 


Against this victorious tradition, there is only Spinoza, in whose work 
there is ‘nothing of Hobbes or Rousseau’ and who stands ‘opposed to 


2 Multitude, p. 103. 

3 Paolo Virno, A Grammar of the Multitude, New York 2004, pp. 21, 23. 

* Antonio Negri, The Savage Anomaly, Minneapolis 1991, p. 19; Etienne Balibar, 
Masses, Classes, Ideas, London 1994, p. 16; Virno, Grammar, p. 22. See also Warren 
Montag, Bodies, Masses, Power, London 1999 and Negri, Subversive Spinoza, 
Manchester 2005; Balibars Spinoza and Politics, London 1998, provides a more 
balanced account. 

5 Virno, Grammar, p. 23. 

$ Multitude, pp. 242-3. 
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Hobbes's doctrine at nearly every point.” For Hobbes, ‘unanimity is the 
essence of the political machine . . . For Spinoza unanimity is a prob- 
lem'.5 In Spinoza's thought, ‘the multitudo indicates a plurality which 
persists as such . . . without converging into a One . . . a permanent form, 
not an episodic or interstitial form'.9 His conception of the multitude 
therefore effectively 'banishes sovereignty from politics’, creating in its 
stead ‘a politics of permanent revolution . . . in which social stability 
must always be re-created through a constant reorganization of corpo- 
real life, by means of a perpetual mass mobilization." 


People or faction 


The basis for this revolutionary rhetoric is a close but highly tendentious 
reading of texts in seventeenth-century political theory. For while it is 
true that Hobbes makes a distinction between the people and the multi- 
tude, the way in which he does so is highly specific, and immediately 
raises difficulties that he cannot completely resolve. As Hobbes acknowl- 
edges, both words are potentially ambiguous. 


The word people hath a double signification. In one sense it signifieth only 
a number of men, distinguished by the place of their habitation .. which 
is no more, but the multitude of those particular persons that inhabit those 
regions ... In another sense, it signifieth a person civil, that 1s to say, either 
one man, or one council, in the will whereof 1s 1ncluded and involved the 
will of every one in particular." 


Similarly: 


Because multitude is a collective word, it is understood to signify more than 
one object, so that a multitude of men is the same as many men. Because 


the word is grammatically singular, it also signifies one thing, namely 
a multitude.” 


7 Negri, Savage Anomaly, p. 199, Montag, Bodies, p. 92. 

* Balibar, Masses, p. 17. 

? Virno, Grammar, p. 21. 

10 Multitude, p. 340 and Montag, Bodies, pp. 84-5. 

™ Hobbes, The Elements of Law, Natural and Politic [1650] 21.11, ed. J. C. A. Gaskin, 
Oxford 1994. 

a Hobbes, De Cive [1642], 6.1. All quotations from De Cive are from the edition 
translated and edited by Richard Tuck and Michael Silverthorne as On the Citizen, 
Cambridge 1998; I have consistently substituted ‘multitude’ for ‘crowd’ as the 
translation of multitudo. 
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Hobbes seeks to resolve the confusion by using the word multitude to 
refer to a plurality of individuals in the same place, and the word people 
to refer to a civil person. However, the distinction is trickier than it might 
appear, for the people and the multitude are not distinct or opposing 
forces; they are actually the same individuals: 'the nature of a common- 
wealth is that a multitude of citizens both exercises power and is subject 
to power, but in different senses’. When exercising power, ‘the multitude 
is united into a body politic, and thereby are a people'; but when some- 
thing is done ‘by a people as subjects’, it is, in effect, done ‘by many 
individuals at the same time’, i.e. by a ‘multitude’.2 


The basis of this definition is agency. For Hobbes, the crucial distinction 
is that which determines whether an action is performed by a multitude 
of individuals acting separately or by a people collectively acting as one 
person. This depends neither on the nature of the action, nor on the 
number and identity of those responsible for it (which may be identical 
in both cases) but rather on the way in which agency can be ascribed. A 
multitude cannot ‘make a promise or an agreement, acquire or transfer 
a right, do, have, possess, and so on, except separately or as individuals’.4 
In contrast: ‘A people is a single entity, with a single will: you can attribute 
an act to 1.5 According to Hobbes, although a multitude of individuals 
may act individually, they cannot be said to act collectively unless they 
have actually agreed to do so beforehand. Hence the need for a contract 
between the individuals who comprise the multitude. Their actions can 
only count as the act of one person 'if the same multitude individually 
agree that the will of some one man or the consenting wills of a majority 
of themselves is to be taken as the will of all’. 


In the Leviathan, Hobbes presents this agreement as akin to that in 
which someone acts as a legal proxy for another. The multitude becomes 
a people when every individual contracts with every other individual to 
make the same person (either an individual or a meeting) their legal 
representative: ‘A Multitude of men, are made One Person, when they 
are by one man, or one Person, represented . . . Every man giving their 
common Representer, Authority from himself in particular; and owning 
all the actions the Representer doth’.” 





3 Elements, 21.11 and De Cive, 6.1. ^ De Cive, 6.1. 
15 De Cive, 12.8. © De Cive, 6.1. 
7 Hobbes, Leviathan [1651], ed. Richard Tuck, Cambridge 1991, p. 114. 
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For Hobbes, therefore, the multitude'exists in three distinct moments: 
before the contract, when there is a multitude and no people; in the 
contract, where the multitude becomes a people insofar as it decides 
to whom sovereignty should be given; and after the contract, when a 
proxy has been designated, and the designated proxy is now the people, 
and multitude itself just a multitude once more. Multitude and people 
only exist alongside each other during one of these moments. Prior to 
the formation of a commonwealth the people does not exist; later, in 
the contract, insofar as the multitude is the people, the multitude does 
not exist (and vice versa); only after the multitude, as the people, has 
transferred sovereign power, does it once again lapse into being 'a disor- 
ganized multitude', while the people is now the individual or collective 
proxy to whom that power has been transferred.” Thus, 


In every commonwealth the People Reigns; for even in Monarchies the People 
exercises power; for the people wills through the will of one man. But the cti- 
zens, i.e. the subjects are a multitude. In a Democracy and 1n an Aristocracy 
the citizens are a multitude, but the council 1s the people; in a Monarchy the 
subjects are a multitude, and (paradoxically) the King is the people. 


However, were it to be the case that the multitude did not designate a 
proxy, and everyone became a member of a democratic council, then 
the multitude would continue to be the people qua sovereign body and a 
multitude qua subjects. 


It is wrong to claim that Hobbes's multitude shuns political unity, 
resists authority, or does not enter into lasting agreements. According 
to Hobbes, it is the multitude who enter into lasting agreements (with 
one another as individuals) to create the people. The multitude cannot 
be ‘that which does not make itself fit to become people’, for it may itself 
become the people. Hobbes is not opposed to the multitude, but the 
simulacrum of the people represented by the faction, a multitude that 
thinks it is a people when it is not: 


By FACTION I mean a multtude of citizens, united either by agreements 
with each other or by the power of one man, without authority from the 
holder or holders of sovereign power. A faction 1s like a commonwealth 
within the commonwealth; for just as a commonwealth comes into being 
by men’s union in a natural state, so a faction comes into being by a new 
union of citizens.?? 





18 De Cive, 7.11. 19 De Cive, 12.8. 
2° De Cive, 13.13. 
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The parallels are too close for comfort. A people and a faction are formed 
in precisely the same way: the only difference between them is that 
whereas the former is comprised of the multitude in the state of nature, 
the latter is comprised of the multitude as citizens. There is nothing to 
distinguish a faction from a people save that the people already exists, 
and in a democracy, the existence of a people, as opposed to a multitude, 
continues 'only so long as a certain time and place is publicly known 
and appointed, on which those who so wish may convene'.? No wonder, 
as Hobbes had complained in the Elements, that groups of like-minded 
persons are prone to ‘calling by the name of people any multitude of his 
own faction'.? 


Res publica res populi 


Although it would be impossible to learn this from the work of Negri, 
Balibar, Montag or Virno, Hobbes's distinction between the people and 
the multitude was far from original. In Cicero's dialogue, The Republic, 
Scipio defines a commonwealth as 'the property of a people' [res publica 
res populi]. But, he continues, ‘a people is not any collection of human 
beings, but an assemblage of people in large numbers [coetus multitudi- 
nis] associated in an agreement with respect to justice and a partnership 
for the common good'.? This definition was picked up by Augustine in 
book 19 of the City of God: ‘A people he defined as a numerous gather- 
ing united in fellowship by a common sense of right and a community 
of interest' 4 


Had the Roman state ever actually met these criteria? In Cicero's defini- 
tion the gathered multitude had to have two things to qualify as a people: 
consensus iuris, agreement about the law, and communio utilitatis, com- 
mon interest. Augustine focused on the first of these. A consensus iuris 
ought to mean that all received their due, but if the true God did not 
receive his due, there was no justice, and if there was no justice there was 
no people, and ‘if no people, then no people's estate, but a nondescript 
mob [qualiscumque multitudinis] unworthy of the name of people'. By its 
own definition, the Roman state had never existed: there was no Roman 
people, just a rabble. Empire and multitude were identical; the populus 
Dei was the only true people. 





a De Cive, 7.5. ^^ Elements, 27.4. 
3 Cicero, The Republic, 1.39. ^^ Augustine, City of God, 19.21. 
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Having made his point, Augustine then provides a less exacting account 
of the distinction between a people and a multitude: 'A people is a 
large gathering [coetus multitudinis] of rational beings united in fellow- 
ship by their agreement about the objects of their love’. Unworthy as 
the objects of its veneration had been, perhaps the Roman people had 
existed after all. Elsewhere, Augustine offers a still more elastic defini- 
tion: ‘Grant a point of unity, and a populus exists; take that unity away, 
and it is a mob [turba]. For what is a mob except a confused multitude 
[multitudo turbata]? 


The populus/multitudo distinction and the role of ius and utilitas in 
constituting a populus were frequently discussed in medieval political 
theory, particularly after Aristotle's Politics was translated in the thirt- 
eenth century.” In book three, Aristotle had distinguished between the 
various forms of good and bad government in terms of whether they 
served the common interest or their own private advantage. So, ‘when 
the multitude govern the state with a view to the common advantage, 
that government qualified as a ‘polity’, or, as the commentary by Thomas 
Aquinas and Peter of Auvergne put it, respublica, as opposed to merely 
being a democracy governing in the interests of the mob.* 


Although it was not directly juxtaposed with Cicero's or Augustine's defi- 
nitions of the state, Aristotle’s Politics served to shift the emphasis from 
ius to utilitas, and from the distinction between the one and the many 
to that between the many and the few. From the latter perspective, the 
political potential of the multitude looked more promising. Aristotle had 
suggested that there were some respects in which the rule of the mult- 
itude was preferable to that of the few, and Marsilius of Padua pressed 
home the point that ‘the common utility of a law is better known by 
the entire multitude’.29 No one appears to have asked whether the unity 
needed for consensus iuris was equally essential for communio utilitatis, 





a5 City of God, 19.24. 

26 Augustine, Sermo 103, quoted in J. D. Adams, The “Populus” of Augustine and 
Jerome: a study in the patristic sense of community’, New Haven 1971, p. 35. 

27 See M. S. Kempshall, ‘De re publica 1.39 1n Medieval and Renaissance Political 
Thought, in J. G. F. Powell and J. A. North, eds, Cicero’s Republic, London 2001, 
PP. 997135- 

33 Aristotle, Politics, 1279a, tr. Benjamin Jowett, Oxford 1905; Thomas Aquinas, In 
libros politicorum Aristotelis expositio, ed. Raimondo Spiazzi, Rome 1951, p. 139. 

29 Marsilius of Padua, Defensor Pacis [1324], 1.12.5, tr. Alan Gewirth, New York 
1956. 
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but the terms of the debate had changed in such a way that the question 
could be raised. 


Unity 


What is the essence of the state? When is a multitude a people and when 
is it not? These are questions in the alchemy of the political, and in the 
tradition derived from Cicero and Augustine, the answer is always unity. 
Multitude and people are mutually exclusive terms only because they 
represent different potentialities within the constitutional history of the 
same aggregation of persons. If there is unity, there is no plurality; if 
there is plurality, no unity. 


For Spinoza, there is never a choice between people and multitude. 
He does not use the vocabulary of the populus/multitudo distinction in 
either the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus or the Tractatus Politicus. But 
the opposition between plurality and unity is common to both, and in 
both cases, Spinoza insists upon the necessity of unity for the forma- 
tion and maintenance of the state. In the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
Spinoza describes a social contract of the Hobbesian type in which 'each 
individual hands over the whole of his power to the body politic, which 
then possesses ‘sovereign natural right over all things’ ?? In the Tractatus 
Politicus, however, there is no transfer, and the multitude retains its nat- 
ural right. In place of the transfer to a single sovereign body, ‘the right of 
the commonwealth is determined by the power of the multitude, which 
is led, as it were, by one mind' It is through this unanimity that the 
multitude achieves consensus iuris; when men have iura communia, and 
all are guided as if by one mind’. 


It might be argued that even though the multitude is of one mind, it is 
still a multitude and so the right of the commonwealth is determined by 
the aggregated right of multiple individuals rather than by their unity. 
But Spinoza is at pains to emphasize that there is a distinction between 


3° Spinoza, Theologico-Political Treatise [1670], tr. R. H. M. Elwes, New York 1951, 
p. 205; henceforward TIP. 

* Spinoza, Political Treatise [1677], 3.7, tr. R. H. M. Elwes, New York 1951; hence- 
forward rp. Balibar reviews interpretations of this phrase (which first appears at 
TP 3.2) in 'Potentia multitudinis, quae una veluti mente ducitur in Marcel Senn 
and Manfred Walther, eds, Ethik, Recht und Politik bei Spinoza, Zürich 2001, 
pp. 105737. 

? TP, 2.16. 
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men acting together as individuals, in which case their collective right is 
the sum of their individual right, and men coming together as one, in 
which case they have more than the sum of their individual right, for ‘if 
two come together and unite their strength, they have jointly more power, 
and consequently more right over nature than both of them separately’. 
Similarly, so long as men are in the state of nature, their natural right is 
merely hypothetical, and itis only when united, as if of one mind, that men 
provide for one another the collective physical security that allows them to 
possess natural rightas individuals: ‘And if this is why the schoolmen want 
to call man a sociable animal—I mean because men in the state of nature 
can hardly be independent—I have nothing to say against them.’ 


The tradition to which Spinoza refers derives from Aristotle, who main- 
tained that: 


The state is by nature clearly prior to the family and to the individual, since 
the whole 1s of necessity prior to the part . . . The proof that the state is a 
creation of nature and prior to the individual is that the individual, when 
isolated, is not self-sufficing; and therefore he is like a part 1n relation 
to the whole.» 


Spinoza also emphasizes the priority of the whole to the part when 
making a distinction between a multiplicity of individuals acting as indi- 
viduals, and the multitude acting as if of one mind. Although he refers 
to the former as individuals and the latter as the multitude (rather than, 
as Hobbes had done, the former as the multitude, and the latter as the 
people) the substance of the distinction is the same: 'the right of the 
supreme authorities is nothing less than simple natural right, limited, 
indeed, by the power, not of every individual, but of the multitude, which 
is guided, as it were, by one mind' 3$ 


In other words, it is not the sum of individual natural right that limits 
(and, by implication, constitutes) the right of the commonwealth. It is the 
multitude qua unit, not the multitude qua individuals, that constitutes 
and limits that right. The point is made in similar terms in microcosm 
when Spinoza later describes the functioning of an aristocracy where 
sovereignty resides with a council of patricians: 


supreme authority of this dominion rests with this council as a whole, 
not with every 1ndividual member of ıt (for otherwise 1t would be but the 





3 TP, 2.13. ^ TP, 2.15. 
» Aristotle, Politics, 1253a. » TP, 3.2. 
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gathering of an undisciplined mob [nam alias coetus esset inordinatae multi- 
tudinis]). It is, therefore, necessary that all the patricians be so bound by the 
laws as to form, as it were, one body governed by one mind.” 


The ‘coetus multitudinis’ is not, for Spinoza, any more than it is for Cicero 
or Augustine, the bearer of right, unless it is united: ‘una veluti mente’. 


Rather than maintaining that ‘the multitude is a multiplicity’ or ‘a plural- 
ity which persists as such’, Spinoza only ascribes a positive political role 
to it when it is one, i.e. when it is a people in all but name. He does not 
attribute the right of the commonwealth to the power of the multitude 
as a plurality of individual wills, but to the power of the multitude ‘led 
as it were by one mind’. And the right of the commonwealth diminishes 
in direct proportion to the degree that such unity is not maintained. 
Without unity the multitude would barely even possess right individu- 
ally, but without multiplicity nothing would be lost, for multiplicity 
signifies weakness rather than strength, an incapacity to act rather than 
the power of acting. 


For Hobbes, the essential characteristic of the multitude is always its 
plurality, in that when it is unified and sovereign it ceases to be a multi- 
tude and becomes a people. According to Spinoza: a multitude is always 
a multitude, even when it is united and sovereign. But the fact that he 
does not make the verbal distinction does not mean that he denies to 
the multitude those qualities that Hobbes thinks make it a people. For 
Spinoza, had he used these terms, the people is a moment of the multi- 
tude, a moment he wants to last forever. 


Reason 


The primary difference between Hobbes and Spinoza is to be found 
not in their divergent approach to the question of plurality and unity in 
relation to sovereignty, but rather in their account of the conditions that 
make unity possible. Spinoza repeatedly insists that the multitude can 
be one only if guided by reason: 


For the right of the commonwealth is determined by the power of the multi- 
tude, which 1s led, as it were, by one mind. But this unity of mind can in no 


7 TP, 8.19 
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wise be conceived, unless the commonwealth pursues chiefly the very end, 
which sound reason teaches is to the interest [utile] of all men.» 


Sovereignty is impossible without unity, and unity is impossible without 
reason, for ‘it is impossible for a multitude to be guided, as it were, by 
one mind, as under dominion is required, unless it has laws ordained 
according to the dictate of reason’ 39 


Spinoza here continues to follow the logic of the part and the whole. As 
he explained in a letter of 1665, ‘On the question of whole and parts, I 
consider things as parts of a whole to the extent that their natures adapt 
themselves to one another so that they are in the closest possible agree- 
ment. Applied to humanity this carried the implication that men are 
parts of a social whole only to the extent that they follow reason, for as he 
explained in the Ethics, 'Insofar as men are subject to passions, they can- 
not be said to agree in nature', and 'only insofar as men live according to 
the guidance of reason, must they always agree in nature'.* 


But there is an apparently insuperable problem here, for 'such as per- 
suade themselves that the multitude . . . can ever be induced to live 
according to the bare dictate of reason must be dreaming of the poetic 
golden age or of a stage play’.2 Indeed, as Spinoza had complained in 
the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, "The fickle disposition of the multitude 
almost reduces those who have experience of it to despair, for it is gov- 
erned solely by emotions, not by reason'.? And in fact it is not even 
reason that impels men to seek society, for 'a multitude comes together, 
and wishes to be guided, as it were, by one mind, not at the suggestion of 
reason but of some common passion'—hope, fear, or vengeance. 


So how is it possible for the ‘fickle multitude’, who are governed by emo- 
tions, to be united by reason? The problem had already been discussed by 
Aristotle and his medieval commentators. As Peter of Auvergne empha- 
sized, the multitude has a double aspect. On the one hand, there is a 
bestial multitude in which no one has reason; on the other, a multitude 
where all have some share in reason and are therefore also amenable to 
» Tp, 3. 39 TP, 2.21. 

4° Spinoza, Letters, XXXII. 
^ Spinoza, Ethics [1677], 4.»32 and 4.P35, tr. Edwin Curley, London 1996. 


4 TP, I.5. 4 TTP, p. 216. 
^ TP, 6.1. 
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rational persuasion. In the former case, the multitude is unfit.to rule, 
but in the latter, the rule of the multitude is actually better than that of a 
few wise individuals.* 


Aristotle had explained that as the multitude coheres, individual emo- 
tions cancel one another out, and reasonable.judgements prevail. 
Whereas 'the individual is liable to be overcome by anger or by some 
other passion . . . it is hardly to be supposed that a great number of per- 
sons would all get into a passion and go wrong at the same moment. So 
'although individually they may be worse judges than those who have 
special knowledge—as a body they are as good or better'.4$ According to 
Aristotle, this is the chief argument in favour of the view that ‘the multi- 
tude ought to be supreme rather than the few . . . for the many, of whom 
each individual is but an ordinary person, when they meet together 
may very likely be better than the few good, if regarded not individually 
but collectively . . . For each individual among the many has a share of 
virtue and prudence, and when they meet together they become in a 
manner one man, who has many feet, and hands and senses; that is a 
figure of their mind and disposition'.* 


Spinoza rehearses this argument in the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, 
where he suggests that in a democracy, irrational commands are less 
to be feared than in other forms of government because 'it is almost 
impossible that the majority of a people, especially if it be a large one, 
should agree in an irrational design’. Indeed, Spinoza sees this principle 
as being intrinsic to the nature of democracy, for 'the basis and aim of a 
democracy is to avoid the desires as irrational, and to bring men as far as 
possible under the control of reason’.#8 





45 Aquinas, In libros politicorum, p. 151. Aquinas's commentary (which his pupil 
Peter of Auvergne takes up at the end of 3.6) was routinely published with Latin 
translations of the Politics well unto the seventeenth century (e.g. the Paris edition 
of 1645). It ıs quite likely that Spinoza, who read Aristotle in Latin, was acquainted 
with the Politics through such an edition. 

46 Aristotle, Politics, 1286a and 1282a. For a contemporary discussion of this phe- 
nomenon, see James Surowiecki, The Wisdom of Crowds, London 2004. 

47 Aristotle, Politics, 1281a—b. In the Latin edition cited above this was translated 
as 'et fieri congregatorum quasi unum hominem multitudinem multorum pedum et 
multarum manuum et multos sensus habentem sic et quae circa mores et circa intel- 
lectum, p. 146. 

45 TIP, p. 206. 
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In the Tractatus Politicus, this is the rationale for the expansion of the 
numbers on a council; for ‘the dominion conferred upon a large enough 
council is absolute, or approaches nearest to the absolute. For if there 
be an absolute dominion, it is, in fact, that which is held by an entire 
multitude’.49 Spinoza's argument for the expansion of the decision-mak- 
ing process to accommodate the entire irrational multitude is a function, 
not of his respect for the judgement of the individuals who comprise the 
multitude, but of the belief that as the numbers involved increase, so too 
will the reliance on reason and thus the possibility of unity. 


While a few are deciding everything in conformity with their own passions 
only, liberty and the general good are lost. For men’s natural abilities are 
too dull to see through everything at once; but by consulting, listening, and 
debating, they grow more acute, and while they are trying all means, they 
at last discover those which they want, which all approve, but no one would 
have thought of in the first place.* 


The multitude are of one mind, not through affective imitation, but only 
insofar as they are guided by reason. And it is through their aggregation 
that reason prevails. 


Utility 


According to Hobbes, there are some societies that do ‘govern them- 
selves in multitude’ and cohere without a contract in the way that Spinoza 
implies,” but they are animal societies not human ones. 


Among the animals which Aristotle calls political he counts not only Man 
but many others too, including the Ant, the Bee, etc. For although they are 
devoid of reason, which would enable them to make agreements and sub- 
mit to government, still by their consenting, 1.e. by desiring and avoiding 
the same objects, they so direct their actions to a common end that their 
swarms are not disturbed by sedition. Yet their swarms are still not common- 
wealths, and so the animals themselves should not be called political; for 
their government 1s only an accord, or many wills with one object, not (as a 
commonwealth needs) one will. 


In Hobbes’s view, bees and ants achieve concord by ‘desiring and avoid- 
ing the same objects’, rather like the ancient Romans who, in Augustine's 





49 TP, 8 3. 5° TP, 9.I4. 
* Elements, 19.5. ? De Cive, 5.5. 
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account, achieved a form of statehood by virtue of prizing the same 
things. What social animals lack is unity of the will. 


An accord between several parties, i.e. an association formed only for 
mutual aid, does not afford to the parties . . . the laws of nature. (An 
accord of several persons . . . consists only in their all directing their actions 
to the same end and to a common good ) But something more is needed, an 
element of fear, to prevent an accord on peace and mutual assistance for a 
common good from collapsing in discord when a private good subsequently 
comes into conflict with the common good.® 


Here, Hobbes argues that communio utilitatis is not enough either. Even 
if the multitude is working together for the common good, they still need 
consensus iuris, in order to resolve the disputes that inevitably arise when 
private advantage does not coincide with the public good. Ants and bees 
differ from human beings in this respect, for 'amongst these creatures 
the Common good differeth not from the Private; and being by nature 
enclined to their private, they procure thereby the common benefit’. * 


For Hobbes, it is only the absence of reason that allows public and pri- 
vate goods to coincide, for unlike rational beings, social animals are not 
given to comparing themselves with others, and arguing about what is 
really in the common interest. In contrast, Spinoza argues that men are 
incapable of agreement just insofar as they are governed by passions, 
and that it is through reason that private and public goods coincide. His 
thinking on this point emerges most clearly in the Ethics, where he states 
that 'since reason demands nothing contrary to Nature, it demands that 
everyone love himself, seek his own advantage’, and that it is ‘when each 
man most seeks his own advantage for himself. . . [that] . . . men are 
most useful to one another.’ It is in this regard that man is truly a 
social animal and achieves the unity, as if of one mind, to which Spinoza 
repeatedly refers in the Tractatus Politicus: 


Man, I say, can wish for nothing more helpful to the preservation of his 
being than that all should so agree in all things that the minds and bodies of 
all would compose, as it were, one mind [unam quasi mentem] and one body; 
that all should strive together, as far as they can, to preserve their being; 
and that all, together, should seek for themselves the common advantage 
[commune utile] of all. 





» De Cive, 5.4. ^ Leviathan, p. 119. 
5 Ethics, 4.P18.S, and 4.P35.c2. 
© Ethics, 4.P18.s; cf. Aristotle, Politics, 1281a at note 47 above. 
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To Hobbes’s ‘man is wolf to man’, Spinoza responds ‘man is god to 
man’—but only because, like the wolf, he is a ‘social animal’. 


The paradox is a reminder that insofar as Spinoza’s political philosophy 
differs from that of Hobbes, itis due to his reworking of three Aristotelian 
themes: man is a social animal, always part of a whole; the many are 
more rational than the few; the state is a union for common benefit. 
Whereas Aristotle made no connection between these points, Spinoza 
starts to thread them together. Because man is a social animal, people 
seek association; through association they gain access to a rationality 
they would not possess as individuals or in smaller groups; this rational- 
ity is the source of common utility, for ‘insofar as men live according to 
the guidance of reason, they must do only those things that are good for 
human nature, and hence, for each man’.” The passions foster sociabil- 
ity; sociability rationality, and rationality utility. And so it is necessarily 
the case that as the commonwealth approaches the rule of the multitude 
(who, by virtue of their numbers, are more likely to embody reason), the 
private good approximates more closely to the public. 


Nowhere in this sequence is there any mention of a contract, or need to 
mention one. Although Spinoza insists on unity in both the Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus and the Tractatus Politicus, somewhere between the 
two he must have realized that the account of reason given in the Ethics 
made the contract superfluous, for the multitude could be of one mind 
without having decided to be so. Unintentionally, Spinoza had opened 
the way for accounts of the state that dispensed not only with the con- 
tract but with the inter-subjective unity of reason as well. 


The invisible hand 


Such accounts were not long in coming. Mandeville's claim that "Ihe 
worst of all the Multitude/ Did something for the Common Good’ is, it 
is now apparent, doubly provocative. That the worst members of society 
should be making a contribution to its welfare is obviously surprising, 
but even the claim that the multitude qua multitude act for the common 
good undermines the long tradition in which it was, by definition, the 
people not the multitude who promote the common good. 


7 Ethics, 4.P35. 
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However, Mandeville has his own paradoxical version of the people/ 
multitude distinction: 


I hope that the reader knows that by society I understand a body politic, 
in which man... is become a disciplined creature that can find his own 
ends in labouring for others, and where under one head or other form of 
government each member is rendered subservient to the whole, and all of 
them by cunning management are made to act as one. For if by society we 
only mean a number of people, that without rule or government should 
keep together out of a natural affection to their species or love of company, 
such as a herd of cows or a flock of sheep, then there 1s not in the world a 
more unfit creature for society than man. 


The implied distinction here is between those animals that are truly 
political, and those that are merely aggregated. But Mandeville does 
not suppose that the former constitute a body politic because they have 
made a contract with one another. Instead, he ridicules the idea that ‘two 
or three hundred single savages . . . could ever establish a society, and 
be united into one body’. Society as a whole developed from pre-existing 
forms of sociability, which were the product not of 'the good and ami- 
able, but the bad and hateful qualities of man’.59 


Mandeville's point is that sociability is in fact an emergent property 
of individualism, the body politic an unforeseen consequence of vice. 
Humankind could not remain a leaderless flock even if it wanted to. 
But in place of Spinoza's reason, he substitutes pride as the instrument 
through which individual desires converge for the common interest. 
There is ‘no other quality so beneficial’, for with men, ‘the more their 
pride and vanity are displayed . . . the more capable they must be of 
being raised into large and vastly numerous societies’.° The worst 
of all the multitude do not just do something for the common good, 
they do the most. 


Mandeville's favourite example is the way in which the ostentation of 
the few provides employment for the many, and in The Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, Adam Smith restates Mandeville's argument: despite their 
'natural selfishness and rapacity, the rich, whose sole end is 'the 
gratification of their own vain and insatiable desires', employ the labour 
of thousands, and are led ‘by an invisible hand to . . . without intending 





* Bernard Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees [1714], Oxford 1924, vol. 1, p. 347. 
* Mandeville, Fable, vol. 2, p. 132; vol. 1, p. 344. 
$» Mandeville, Fable, vol. 1, pp. 124, 346-7. 
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it, without knowing it, advance the interest of society'.$' Not just the 
imprudent rich, but, in The Wealth of Nations, other economic actors, 
too, like the merchant who prefers domestic to foreign investment, are 
‘in this, as in many other cases, led by an invisible hand to promote an 
end which was no part of his intention’. 


Smith himself does not seem to have attached much significance to the 
term, but others realized that the ‘invisible hand’ potentially offered an 
explanation not only for the economic order of society, but the political 
as well: 


The governments which the world has hitherto seen, have seldom or never 
taken their rise from deep-laid schemes of human policy. In every state of 
society which has yet existed, the multitude has, in general, acted from the 
immediate impulse of passion, or from the pressure of their wants and 
necessities; and, therefore, what we commonly call the political order, is, 
at least in a great measure, the result of the passions and wants of man, 
combined with the circumstances of his situation; or, in other words, it 
is chiefly the result of the wisdom of nature. So beautifully, indeed, do 
these passions and circumstances act in subservience to her designs, and 
so invariably have they been found, in the history of past ages, to conduct 
him 1n time to certain beneficial arrangements, that we can hardly bring 
ourselves to believe that the end was not foreseen by those engaged in the 
pursuit. Even in those rude periods, when, like the lower animals, he fol- 
lows blindly his instinctrve principles of action, he 1s led by an invisible 
hand, and contributes his share to the execution ofa plan, of the nature and 
advantages of which he has no conception. The operations of the bee, when 
it begins, for the first time, to form its cell, convey to us a striking mage 
of the efforts of unenlightened Man, in conducting the operations of an 
infant government.® 


Hayek? No, Dugald Stewart, Smith's pupil and biographer, and the first 
to acknowledge Smith’s dependence on Mandeville. Here, Rousseau’s 
question about the ‘blind multitude’ receives its answer—an answer 
with which Spinoza could not have disagreed. 


General intellect versus general will 


For those, like Rousseau, who think that even though private and pub- 
lic interests sometimes coincide, there can be no enduring harmony 


St Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments [1759], London 1976, pp. 184-5. 
$: Smith, The Wealth of Nations [1776], Book 4, chapter 2. 
$ Dugald Stewart, Collected Works, vol. 2, Edinburgh 1854, p. 248. 
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between the two, some sort of.distinction between the will of all (repre- 
sented by the sum of private interests) and the general will (that is in 
the common interest) will always be necessary.* But for those who can 
see the workings of an invisible hand, this dichotomy represents a ‘false 
alternative between the rule of one and chaos'.5 Rousseau may consider 
the will of all to be ‘an incoherent cacophony’, but as ‘the plural expres- 
sion of the entire population' it is, Hardt and Negri suggest, more like 
'an orchestra with no conductor—an orchestra that through constant 
communication determines its own beat and would be thrown off and 
silenced only by the imposition of a conductor's central authority .5 


Like that of their predecessors, Hardt and Negri's model of ‘the collective 
intelligence that can emerge from the communication and co-operation 
of a varied multiplicity comes from the natural world. Taking up ‘the 
notion of the swarm from the collective behaviour of social animals, 
such as ants, bees, and termites, to investigate multi-agent-distributed 
systems of intelligence', they focus on the multitude's 'swarm intelli- 
gence’; its ability to make ‘swarm music without a conductor or a centre 
that dictates order.®” On this account, 


Just as the multitude produces in common, just as it produces the com- 
mon, it can produce political decisions ... What the multitude produces is 
not just goods and services; the multitude also and most importantly pro- 
duces co-operation, communication, forms of life, and social relationships. 
The economic production of the multitude, 1n other words, is not only a 
model for political decision-making but also tends itself to become pohtical 
decision-making. 


In the work of Virno, this common production is expressed in the oppo- 
sition between the general will and the general intellect ‘The One of the 
multitude, then, is not the One of the people. The multitude does not 
converge into a volonté générale for one simple reason: because it already 
has access to a general intellect.'^" Developed from Marx's passing refer- 
ence to the moment when 'general social knowledge has become a direct 
force of production"? the general intellect is presented as ‘the know-how 
on which social productivity relies . . . [this does] not necessarily mean 


& Rousseau, The Social Contract, 2.1 and 2.3. 

6 Multitude, p. 329. $6 Multitude, pp. 242, 338. 

& Multitude, pp. 91-3. $$ Multitude, p. 339. 

69 Virno, Grammar, p. 42. 7 Marx, Grundrisse, London 1973, p. 706. 
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the aggregate of knowledge acquired by the species, but the faculty of 
thinking; potential as such, not its countless particular realizations.” 


If this sounds suspiciously like ‘tacit knowledge’ as it appears in the 
writings of Michael Polanyi and Hayek, the affinity is unsurprising, for 
multitude itself is what they would have termed ‘a polycentric order 
within which 'actions are determined by the relation and mutual adjust- 
ment to each other of the elements of which it consists. For Hardt 
and Negri too, the model for such an order is the brain, where ‘there is 
no one that makes a decision . . . but rather a swarm, a multitude that 
acts in concert’. In both cases, the resulting patterns are the accumu- 
lated problem-solving techniques of the species, 'our habits and skills, 
our emotional attitudes, our tools, and our institutions’, or, as Virno 
puts it, our ‘imagination, ethical propensities, mindsets, and “linguistic 
games"'7* For Hardt and Negri, ‘habit is the common in practice: the 
common that we continually produce and the common that serves as the 
basis of our actions’.7 


If the multitude is a polycentric order, swarm intelligence an invisible 
hand, and the general intellect a form of tacit knowledge, these are 
not coincidental affinities (or products of a wholesale borrowing from 
Hayek) but the direct result of Negri’s adherence to those aspects of 
Spinoza’s thought that lead away from Hobbes. From Cicero onwards, 
it was axiomatic that only when unified into a people could a multitude 
become a political agent. Spinoza does not fundamentally dissent, but 
he nevertheless draws together a variety of Aristotelian themes to articu- 
late an interpretation of unity that does not depend on the conscious 
agreement of all involved. Insofar as Spinoza differs from Hobbes, his 
thought leads to Mandeville, Smith, Stewart and Hayek. 


The multitude is not a new political agent invented by Spinoza, or the 
losing side in the political struggles of the seventeenth century; it was 
always the raw material of the political. The only question was: how 
could the multitude become an agent? Only two answers are offered 


7 Virno, Grammar, pp. 64, 66. 

7 Friedrich Hayek, Studies in Philosophy, Politics and Economics, London 1967, 
P. 73- 

? Multitude, p. 337. 

74 Hayek, The Constitution of Liberty, London 1960, p. 26; Virno, Grammar, p. 106. 
7 Multitude, p. 197. 
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by the tradition of which Spinoza forms a part, and within which his 
thought is a watershed: either the multitude is united and acts as a single 
agent, or the multitude remains disparate and uncoordinated, but never- 
theless acts collectively through the working of an invisible hand. 


Contemporary champions of the multitude remain trapped within this 
history, committed to a position that is ultimately either Hobbesian or 
Hayekian. Seeking a route out of the impasse posed by the global market 
and its reactive populisms, they have retraced the path that led to it. The 
difficulty comes from starting with the multitude as an aggregation of 
individuals, and then proceeding to dichotomize the one and the many. 
Agency is then transformed into a choice between general will or general 
intellect, state or society. Rather than being an agent of limitless poten- 
tial, the multitude contracts political possibility to the primitivisms of 
the security state and the free market. Within contemporary politics, the 
problem of agency demands a more complex resolution. 
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A Movement of Movements?—20 


FORREST HYLTON AND SINCLAIR THOMSON 


IHE CHEQUERED RAINBOW 


F LATIN AMERICA has been the site of the most radical opposi- 

tion to neoliberal restructuring over the past five years, Bolivia 

has been its insurrectionary frontline. Popular mobilizations on a 

broad geographical scale, uniting a wide range of class and ethnic 
forces, have now brought down two presidents—Sánchez de Lozada in 
October 2003; Mesa in July 2005—and vetoed the constitutionally pre- 
scribed accession of a third, Senate leader Vaca Díez, in July 2005. With 
elections approaching in December 2005, these forces stand poised 
to exert a continuing influence on the country's future political and 
economic development. 


But while Bolivia's tumultuous protests can be seen in the context of 
a series of regional challenges to the Washington consensus in South 
America, in which mass movements have shaken or displaced tradi- 
tional governing elites in Argentina, Ecuador, Venezuela and Peru, we 
should avoid treating the crisis simply as a local effect of a predictable 
transnational phenomenon. We should not take either 'neoliberalism' or 
'globalization' to be an autonomous agent that inevitably generates its 
own grave-diggers; nor should we assume that the mass uprisings form 
a single wave, sweeping inexorably from country to country. The protests 
in Bolivia between 2000 and 2005 have followed their own cycle, which 
we detail below. But their underlying dynamics can only be understood 
within the context of the country's distinctive insurrectionary traditions 
of the past 200 years; the memory and forgetting of previous revolution- 
ary moments; and the tension-filled connections between indigenous 
and national-popular political expressions that these have involved. 
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The current cycle, we will argue, constitutes the third major revolution- 
ary moment in Bolivian history. The first was indigenous. Starting in 
August of 1780, a regional insurgency in Potosí under the leadership of 
an Indian commoner called Tomás Katari set off a chain of local move- 
ments that have come to be known for the descendant of Inca royalty, 
José Gabriel Tápak Amaru, who symbolically headed the insurrec- 
tion in Cuzco. The southern highlands of Oruro and La Paz ignited in 
early 1781, and Aymara and Quechua troops cleared the countryside of 
Spanish colonial control. The Aymara peasant commander in La Paz, 
Tüpaj Katari, strangled Spanish forces holding out in the city in the 
course of a siege that lasted five months. Yet, lacking urban allies, Indian 
troops never succeeded in taking the city. In late 1781 Katari was drawn 
and quartered, and Spanish authorities held on to colonial rule until they 
were definitively overthrown in 1825. For creole elites, as well as Aymara 
protestors, the sieges of La Paz over the past few years have recalled the 
great anticolonial insurrection of two centuries ago. 


The second great revolution in Bolivia, that of 1952, was also the first 
national-popular revolution in postwar Latin America. A three-day urban 
insurrection led by the middle-class National Revolutionary Movement 
(MNR), and backed by the armed force of Trotskyist (por) tin miners’ mili- 
tias from the departments of Oruro and Potosí, as well as armed students 
and factory-workers from La Paz, brought the temporary destruction of 
the landlord class, the nationalization of the mines, the universal exten- 
sion of the franchise and an end to oligarchic rule. State firms managed 
the extraction and export of natural resources, especially minerals and 
petroleum—a model that lasted, with alternation between MNR domi- 
nance in the political sphere and de facto authoritarian military regimes, 
until the tin-market collapse and neoliberal restructuring of 1985. 


Though the memory of 1952-53 seemed obsolete after the revolution's own 
frustrations and the imposition of neoliberalism, a new national revolu- 
tionary horizon—Bolivia’s third insurrectionary moment—was brought 
into being through insurgent Aymara initiative at the start of the 21st cen- 
tury. This process recalls the lessons of recent struggles, the vivid memory 
of more distant ones (1781), and the national-popular demands—especially 
regarding sovereignty over natural resources—associated with 1952. 


' Sinclair Thomson, ‘Revolutionary Memory 1n Bolivia: Anticolonial and National 
Projects from 7781 to 1952’, in Merilee Grindle and Pilar Domingo, eds, Proclaiming 
Revolution: Bolivia in Comparative Perspective, Cambridge, MA 2003, pp. 117-34. 
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Generally, Indian and national-popular struggles in Bolivia have followed 
separate historical tracks, and misapprehension, suspicion, and manipu- 
lation have plagued the relations between Indian and progressive mestizo 
or creole political leaders and intellectuals. However, the infrequent 
moments of convergence between these struggles have created power- 
ful radical movements and left lasting effects. In the current cycle, the 
October Days of 2003, which saw the overthrow of Sánchez de Lozada, 
and theJune 2005 insurrection that led to Mesa's downfall stand out hist- 
orically as exceptional conjunctures of this kind, combining elements of 
past Indian and national-popular struggles in novel ways. Rural peasant 
and urban workers from a range of formal and informal sectors mobilized 
simultaneously and were ultimately supported by progressive middle 
classes.^ The common objective was to sweep away an unrepresentative 
and repressive political regime, establish sovereign control over national 
resources, and convoke a constitutional assembly to restructure political 
and economic life. The crystallization of a new ‘national-popular’ bloc 
suddenly seemed possible. 


Two flags 


During those October Days the wiphala, the chequered-rainbow ban- 
ner of indigenous selfdetermination, flapped side by side with the 
tri-coloured Bolivian flag in La Paz's Plaza San Francisco, as Aymara 
protesters repudiated neoliberal government in the name of the nation. 
The mingling of these symbols reflects the degree of overlap between 
Indian and Bolivian identities, and between Indian and national-popular 
struggles today. The effects of neoliberalism—above all, the massive 
population flows from the rural highlands to the cities and the east- 
ern lowlands—might have been expected to break down long-standing 
ethnic solidarities as well as proletarian traditions; instead, such soli- 
darities have been reconstituted in the swelling slums of El Alto and 
Cochabamba, and among the incoming rural labourers of the lowland 
agricultural regions. Many of the demonstrators who occupied the 
Bolivian capital in October 2003 came from the popular neighbour- 
hood associations of El Alto, a city on the upper rim of La Paz with a 
population of more than 800,000, larger than La Paz itself, of whom 





* Despite the impressive history of trade-unionism in the country, the term ‘work- 
ing class’ must be used advisedly grven the decomposition of organized labour and 
informalization since 1985. Urban ‘reproletarianization’ 1n sectors such as El Alto 
refers to small-scale manufacturing and service activities. 
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82 per cent claim indigenous Aymara identity. Others were members of 
the heavily Aymara hillside neighbourhood associations of Munaypata, 
Villa Victoria, and Villa Fátima; market-women, belonging to urban 
guild associations; students and unemployed youth; mine-workers from 
Huanuni, an enclave south of the city of Oruro; coca growers and peas- 
ant settlers from the subtropical Yungas valleys north-east of La Paz; and 
members of Aymara peasant communities from the high plateau, led by 
the insurgent district of Achacachi. 


Unlike the protests of the 1970s and 1980s, however—when left parties 
and the still-robust Bolivian Workers' Central (cos) had united students 
and intellectuals as well as peasants and workers from urban and min- 
ing centres—in 2003, neither the opposition parties nor the trade unions 
provided comparable political leadership. The turnout of students and 
professionals from the mestizo and creole middle classes was lower, 
while the ranks of urban and rural labourers of Aymara descent swelled 
downtown streets. It was Sánchez de Lozada’s decision to respond to the 
protests with tanks and open gunfire that triggered a wider insurrection, 
in which even creoles from middle- and upper middle-class neighbour- 
hoods in La Paz launched hunger strikes and took to the streets and 
airwaves to demand the president's resignation. 


The distinguishing features of the October crowds—their self-organi- 
zation and largely indigenous profile—reflect the overall dynamic of 
Bolivia's third revolutionary moment. According to the 2001 census, 62 
per cent of the population considers itself indigenous—per capita, the 
highest in the Americas? The underlying national implications of Indian 





3 In El Alto, 74 per cent identified as Aymara and 6 per cent as Quechua, while in La 
Paz the figures were 50 and 1o per cent respectively. Nationwide, 25 per cent identi- 
fied as Aymara, 31 as Quechua, and 6 per cent as one of thirty-one other indigenous 
groups (Uru-Chipaya, Tupi-Guaraní, etc.). Ethnic self-identification does not neces- 
sarily correspond to mastery of a mother tongue. Though one quarter of Bolivians 
identified as Aymara in 2001, for example, 14 per cent spoke the language; the equiv- 
alent proportions for Quechua are one third and 21 per cent respectively. The terms 
‘Aymara’ and ‘Quechua’ derive from 2oth-century linguistic anthropology rather 
than any historical self-attributon by native peoples; but positive self-identificaton 
has spread rapidly since the 1990s. Our terminology follows common usage in the 
country. The term 'mestizo' implies mixture of Indian and European ancestry or 
heritage, but ın the highlands normally implies distinction from ‘Indians’ or popu- 
lar sectors of ‘Aymara descent’ (also known as ‘cholos’), 1n valley regions 'mestizo' 1s 
more frequently applied to the peasantry and urban popular sectors. ‘Creole’ refers 
to people of predominantly European ancestry. 
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struggle today stem, firstly, from the inability of the 1952 revolution to 
resolve the central contradiction of the republican social formation—the 
cultural, political, and economic domination of the indigenous major- 
ity by a minority mestizo and creole elite. Hence the significance of the 
demand for a constitutional assembly, through which rural and urban 
indigenous people hope to obtain democratized, egalitarian forms of 
political representation at regional and national levels, and expand the 
domain of communal autonomy and indigenous sovereignty. Secondly, 
the role of creole elites in handing control over natural resources—water 
and, since 2003, gas in particular—to foreign firms, for foreign mar- 
kets, has widely been seen as an abrogation of national sovereignty, from 
which only a small cohort of comprador cronies stood to benefit. 


This latest cycle of resistance has also been rooted in non-liberal forms 
of collective organization—Indian ayllus and peasant communities, 
neighbourhood and market vendors’ associations, regional trade-union 
centrals, the miners’ union, coca growers’ federations—that are central 
to the daily lives of the majority of Bolivians. These forms of organiza- 
tion, under constant and apparently successful attack since neoliberal 
structural adjustment began in the mid-1980s, yield modes of strug- 
gle that derive from a subaltern political history whose legacies are still 
present today. A matrix of indigenous community politics, first crystal- 
lized in the anti-colonial struggles of the late 18th century, has shaped 
contemporary patterns of insurgency and base-level control over political 
representatives. Even as the once-powerful cos declined, the ‘relocation’ 
of vanguard mine-workers to E] Alto, Cochabamba or the agricultural 
east transmitted traditions of syndicalist politics to new popular organi- 
zations and younger generations. Hence when Bolivians began the 
latest cycle of resistance and insurgency in 2000, these radical tradi- 
tions provided unexpected reserves of strength. Revolutionary forces and 
aspirations, only recently thought to have been buried, have resurfaced 
with surprising energy and creativity, albeit in new forms and under 
new circumstances. 


Indigenous currents 


Ifthe intense social flux ofthe neoliberal period has hastened the formu- 
lation of a new indigenous politics, its medium-term origins lie in the 
1970s. The agrarian reforms carried out via land takeovers after 1952, 
along with the creation of emenerista peasant trade unions and rural 
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schools, had largely secured the political loyalty of the indigenous and 
smallholding peasantry for the «wn. By the 1960s, a military-campesino 
pact had solidified against militant tin-miners and the insurrectionary 
left. There were few peasant delegates to the radical Popular Assembly 
of June 1971, where it was argued that Aymara—Quechua sectors would 
have spoken for conservative military interests. 


The military-peasant alliance began to unravel under the impact of 
Banzer's repression during the 1970s, as Aymara trade unionists in La 
Paz, Oruro and Potosí renewed Indian peasant traditions of struggle. Two 
critical political currents—katarismo and indianismo—developed rapidly 
in the early 1970s. Both derived from the same discursive source, Fausto 
Reinaga, who criticized the use of ‘mestizaje’ as a national revolutionary 
ideology and placed colonialism and ‘the Indian question’ at the heart of 
his analysis.* In 1973, kataristas—reclaiming the legacy of Tüpaj Katari, 
his consort Bartolina Sisa, and the late-19th century Aymara leader Pablo 
Zárate Villca—issued the 'Manifesto of Tiwanaku', in which peasant 
class consciousness and Aymara ethnic consciousness complemented, 
rather than contradicted, one another, and the gains from the national 
revolution were acknowledged, as well as the limits of those gains. Not 
just colonialism but capitalism was at the root of contemporary exploi- 
tation, kataristas argued; they were willing to seek out potential allies 
among the working class, non-Aymara peasantry and petty merchants. 
Indianistas, on the other hand, had less of a base in the peasant trade- 
union movement and placed greater emphasis on racial rather than class 
domination. Hence they spurned alliances with what they branded the 
‘mestizo-creole’ left, arguing that it echoed the racist paternalism of the 
MNR governments and military dictatorships. 


Between 1977 and 1984, kataristas helped overthrow three military dic- 
tatorships, founded the csurcs, an autonomous, indigenous peasant 
trade union federation and, in alliance with urban trade unions and left 
parties, helped to install representative democracy. After the mass mobi- 
lizations of October 1982, Hernán Siles Zuazo was elected president, 
and Jaime Paz Zamora vice-president, on the Democratic Popular Unity 
(upp) ticket. However, initial hopes of a transition from ‘dictatorship’ to 
'democracy to 'socialism' were dashed against the rocks of mismanage- 
ment and crisis. Lacking a coherent project for government, the UDP 


* Fausto Reinaga, La revolución India, La Paz 1969. 
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coalition soon fractured and was pressured from both left and right 
by waves of strikes. Inflation spiralled, and the economic and political 
crisis opened the way for a neoliberal solution, implemented by the 
government of Paz Estenssoro. The political momentum accumulated 
through the mobilizations of the late 1970s and early 1980s was squan- 
dered, and the revolutionary horizon dimmed. 


Water wars 


The restructuring of the 1980s brought a halt to hyperinflation while 
plunging the country into recession. The tin mines were privatized. 
Thousands of miners were laid off, and subsequently displaced from 
their homes—leading to the dispersal of arguably Latin America's most 
combative proletariat. They moved either to the cities of El Alto and 
Cochabamba, joining an influx of peasant migrants escaping deteriorat- 
ing conditions in the countryside, or else settled in the agricultural valley 
and lowland regions of La Paz, the Chapare and Santa Cruz, bringing 
with them the traditions of radical trade unionism forged over the previ- 
ous half-century. Many of these migrants to the eastern lowlands grew 
coca, supplying both internal indigenous demand for coca leaf and a 
rising international market: during the 1980s, coca paste and cocaine 
became Bolivia's most profitable export commodities. The most vibrant 
resistance to the neoliberal onslaught came from the coca-growers' 
movement led by Evo Morales.’ Initially organized through local and 
regional trade-union federations, as well as rudimentary self-defence 
militias, the movement responded to the us-initiated ‘war on drugs’ by 
stressing coca’s place in Andean cultural traditions, and denying respon- 
sibility for drug-trafficking. By the early 1990s it was 200,000 strong, 
and had become a force to contend with, preventing the governments of 
Jaime Paz Zamora (1989-93) and then Gonzalo Sánchez de Lozada (in 
his first term, 1993-97) from implementing in full the coca-eradication 
agenda drawn up in Washington. 





5 Morales was born in Oruro in 1959. As a child, he migrated to Chapare with 
his family and has been involved in cocalero organizing since his early teens. 
In 1998, six coca-grower federations in rural Chapare set up the Movimiento al 
Socialismo to fight for electoral representation. Morales was elected mas senator 
for the Cochabamba department, and mas took several mayoralties in the region. It 
was not until the general election of 2002 that mas would break out of its regional 
and sectoral base. 
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By the late 1990s, the economic panorama had darkened not just for 
coca growers, but for the population as a whole. Between 1997 and 
2002—with Banzer now reinstalled as a ‘democrat’—coca eradication 
is estimated to have cost the country $600-$900 million in revenue 
and over 50,000 jobs a year. The hydrocarbon sector sustained the 
greatest losses of all. In keeping with Sánchez de Lozada's legislation 
in 1996, the state petroleum company vPrs was broken up and auc- 
tioned off, and the royalties to be paid by multinational firms under 
new contracts were lowered from 50 to 18 per cent; government rev- 
enues plummeted as a result, with the deficit.reaching $430 million in 
1997. In the wake of the Asian financial crisis, international financial 
flows dried up across the region, and cash remittances from Bolivian 
migrant workers in Argentina dwindled to a trickle. It was in this context 
that in September 1999 the Banzer administration, in accordance with 
World Bank strictures, pushed through the privatization of the depart- 
ment of Cochabamba's water supply. It was to be leased for 40 years 
to the sole bidder, a transnational consortium called Aguas del Tunari 
underwritten by Bechtel and Edison (Italy). In January 2000, massive 
rate hikes were announced that often doubled water costs, which now 
accounted for a quarter of the household budget of people earning the 
minimum wage of $60. 


The popular mobilizations that ensued, culminating in the "Water War' of 
April 2000, were led by the Coalition for the Defence of Water and Life, 
known as the Coordinadora. It brought together factory workers, farm- 
ers, coca growers and ecological activists opposed to privatization. Led 
by factory-worker Oscar Olivera, the Coordinadora responded to the rate 
hikes of January 2000 by calling a general strike, shutting down the city 
of Cochabamba and cutting it off from the rest of the country. Faced with 
mass protest, the Banzer government agreed to review the rates; when it 
failed to produce fresh proposals, the Coordinadora called another strike 
for February. This time the government sent in 1,200 troops and police 
to take control of the city. More than r75 people were wounded, but the 
strike held, and the government announced a temporary lowering of the 
rates. As would be the case in October 2003, popular demands became 
rapidly radicalized in response to state repression, moving from calls for 
a reduction in rates to outright rejection of multinational control over 
water and natural resources. 
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The Coordinadora called for a ‘final battle’ to begin in early April. The 
government responded by pre-emptively arresting its leaders and declar- 
ing martial law. When a government sniper fired into a crowd, killing a 
17-year-old boy, the city erupted in protest, and the barricades went up. By 
this time the Coordinadora had managed to gather an impressive range 
of groups: small-scale water distributors, valley and highland peasants, 
coca growers, trade unions, factory workers, students, progressive intel- 
lectuals, civic organizations, neighbourhood associations—often led by 
displaced miners—as well as Aymara peasants, street children and some 
of the middle classes. On April 4 the strikers broke through the military 
cordon around the city's central square, and 50,000-100,000 people 
participated in an open air assembly. As a direct result of popular pres- 
sure, Aguas del Tunari was thrown out of Bolivia on April 8, and the 
sale, distribution and consumption of water turned over to a collective, 
self-managed enterprise (SEMAPA). 


The Coordinadora was unable to maintain mobilizations in such signifi- 
cant numbers. But Cochabamba was a prelude to later events in two key 
respects. Firstly, it was here that earlier calls for a constitutional assem- 
bly gathered strength. Secondly, insofar as the Coordinadora lacked 
hierarchical leadership structures, and was uninfected by clientelism 
and caudillismo, it provided a dress rehearsal at municipal level of the 
nationwide drama of October 2003, as well as an inspirational political 
model for metropolitan anti-globalization activists. 


April 2000 also saw cocaleros and peasant colonizers mobilizing against 
the threat of eradication in the Yungas and northern highlands. The 
csuTcs, the peasant trade-union confederation, established a series of 
road blockades. A lead role was played by the Aymara communities of 
Omasuyos, to the northwest of La Paz, and in particular by the csutcs 
executive secretary Felipe Quispe—known as el Mallku, the condor. 
Quechua-Aymara communities in Sucre, Oruro and Potosí followed 


$ Like other Aymara leaders of hus generation, Quispe started out ın rural trade- 
union organizing, and was closely involved in indianista politics in the mid-1970s 
and early 8os, when katarista factions within the csutcs lost ground as Aymara 
nationalism grew stronger. He served a five-year sentence for membership of the 
EGTK (Tupac Katari Guerrilla Army), active on the high plains from 1986 to the 
early gos. On his release in 1998, he was elected executive secretary of the csuTcs, 
a national peasant trade-union federation that under his leadership acquired 
renewed political force. 
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suit, as did the coca growers in the Chapare. The killing of two Aymaras 
in Achacachi on April 9 sparked popular revolt there, prompting the 
government to send 1,000 troops and planes to the area. The insurgents 
refused to pay for water or land, or to reduce coca production or con- 
sumption. By September-October 2000, the road blockades organized 
by the csurcs and their calls for a march on the capital raised the revo- 
lutionary spectre of 1781. Food shortages started to affect La Paz. Quispe 
and his followers began to call for an Aymara nation composed of con- 
federations of communities. The idea of 'two Bolivias', one indigenous, 
the other q'ara, or non-Indian, circulated not only within rapidly radical- 
ized Aymara circles, but also throughout civil society.’ 


The mobilizations in Cochabamba, the Yungas valleys and the high 
plains, although limited regionally and sectorally, succeeded in extracting 
concessions on eradication from one of the most authoritarian politi- 
cal figures in contemporary Bolivia. Banzer at first proved incapable of 
containing the insurgent social movements in both the highlands and 
lowlands. He was saved by the failure of the strategic and tactical alliance 
between Quispe, Morales and the remnants of the Coordinadora. Olivera 
was unable provide many foot-soldiers for the September-October 2000 
blockades, and Quispe and Morales were locked in a caudillo rivalry that 
would plague the social movements until October 2003. Banzer shrewdly 
negotiated with Quispe, driving a wedge between the csurcB and the 
other social movements in the run-up to elections in 2002. The result 
was the ‘Island of the Sun Accords’, in which the government pledged to 
‘address’ peasant demands, including the repeal of neoliberal laws and 
ending forced eradication in the Yungas. 


But as has frequently been the case during the last five years, grassroots 
mobilizations outpaced the leadership. Radical Aymara nationalism 
gained coherence, though it remained geographically and sectorally iso- 
lated. In June 2001, the csutcs blockade in the La Paz highlands led 
to the formation of the General Headquarters of Qalachaqa.? In the 
Yungas valleys, coca growers of Aymara descent mobilized independ- 
ently of parties or caudillos, and in the same month succeeded in driving 
out the vs-Bolivian ‘joint task force’ and blocking forced eradication 


7 Q'ara. lit. naked or bald, someone who lives parasitically off the community; fre- 
quently used as a synonym for ‘whites’, or mestizos. 

* Gathering point for Aymara community militias, outside Achacachi on the road 
to La Paz. 
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in their region. At the same time, neighbourhood organizations were 
growing increasingly active in El Alto and indigenous peasants organ- 
izing in the south. 


The rising political profile of the indigenous and peasant communities 
was clearly revealed in the parliamentary elections of 2002. Mas, led by 
Evo Morales, obtained 27 seats out of 130 in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and the mrp (Indigenous Pachakuti Party), led by Felipe Quispe, secured 
6; mas also won 8 of a total 27 Senate seats. In the presidential contest, 
Morales, with 20.9 per cent, was narrowly defeated by Sánchez de Lozada, 
with 22.5 per cent. No left party in Bolivia had ever secured more than 5 
per cent of the national vote on its own. These successes raised hopes of 
a gradual transition ‘from above’ as a way out of the long-term crisis. The 
election results were a clear sign that the social movements—lowland 
and subtropical coca growers, trade union federations of the east and 
northeast, Quechua-Aymara communities in Sucre and Potosí, Aymara 
communities ofthe western highlands, the civic, anti-privatization move- 
ment in Cochabamba—were tilting the balance of political forces. A small 
but important sector of the urban middle class, alienated by the domina- 
tion of the multinationals, widespread corruption and economic crisis, 
also voted mas, which was given a last-minute boost by us Ambassador 
Manuel Rocha's threat to cut off aid in the event of a Morales victory. 


Sánchez de Lozada thus returned to power in 2002 with little public 
backing and no clear project, in a weak governing coalition with the MIR 
(Revolutionary Left Movement). After seventeen years of financial ortho- 
doxy, the neoliberal programme was increasingly seen as sheer plunder. 
Per capita income had not risen since 1986, and Bolivia had the sec- 
ond most unequal distribution of income in the continent—only Brazil 
was worse. The top 20 per cent of the population owned 30 times more 
than the bottom 20 per cent, and 60 per cent lived in poverty; in rural 
areas, the figure reached go per cent. The official unemployment rate 
had tripled, to 13.9 per cent, while the proportion of people working in 
the ‘informal sector’ had risen from 58 to 68 per cent in fifteen years. 
Infant morality was 60 out of 1,000 births, and life expectancy was 63 
years—compared to continent-wide averages of 28 per 1,000 and 7o 
years respectively. Infrastructure remained rudimentary in much of the 
countryside: over 70 per cent of roads were unpaved, and in rural areas 
only a quarter of households had electricity. 
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Misery has perhaps been most concentrated in El Alto, whose popula- 
tion had more than doubled between 1988 and 2002. The arrivals have 
mostly been migrants from the heavily Aymara provinces of La Paz, 
who have joined an economy revolving almost entirely around mfor- 
mal, artisanal, commercial and service activities, with some small-scale 
manufacturing. However, waged employment is limited. Basic urban 
services are either minimal or non-existent: 53 per cent of households in 
El Alto lack running water and the average family income is $2 per day. 


In defence of gas 


The new Sánchez de Lozada administration was dedicated to staying 
the neoliberal course. Popular mobilizations flared up early in 2003, in 
response to two measures decreed in Washington. In January, after us 
envoy Otto Reich had threatened to cut off aid if coca eradication were 
not resumed, 30,000 cocaleros from Chuquisaca marched on Sucre, and 
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blockades went up in Potosí, the Chapare and the Yungas. In February, 
the implementation of an 1mF-dictated tax increase brought crowds onto 
the streets of La Paz. Aymara youths stoned the presidential palace, 
and the Presidential Guard fired on protesting police. The unrest soon 
spread to El Alto, where neighbourhood associations mobilized against 
the threat of state violence and looting.? Repression was swift and brutal: 
29 were killed and 205 injured in the space of twenty-four hours. A sem- 
blance of order was restored when Sánchez de Lozada repealed the tax 
increase and fired his entire cabinet on 18 February. But the revolt had 
exposed the extent of the erosion of government control. 


The opening manoeuvres in what would become the ‘Gas War’ came 
in September 2003, in response to the government's scheme to export 
gas reserves via Chile—the traditional enemy for Bolivians since the 
loss of the country's coastline to its neighbour in the War of the Pacific 
of 1879-83. On September 8, led by their jilaqatas and mama t'allas— 
traditional male authorities and their female consorts—10,000 Aymara 
from Los Andes province joined with rzjuvz in El Alto, students from 
El Alto's public university (UPEA) and inter-provincial truckers to march 
from El Alto to Plaza San Francisco in downtown La Paz. From there 
they went to the prison in Plaza San Pedro, where they demanded the 
release of Edwin Huampu, general secretary of the peasant trade union 
in Cota Cota, La Paz department.?^ Meanwhile, four hundred metres 
above, the first of many civic strikes that would paralyse El Alto began in 
opposition to a mayoral plan designed to facilitate raising taxes on build- 
ing and home construction. Demands included university autonomy 
and rejection of the rraa, Bush's scheme for a Pan-American free-trade 
zone; but the common thread uniting protesters was No to the export of 
Bolivian gas via Chile, the old national enemy. 


On September 9—1o, a r,ooo-strong Aymara delegation led by Quispe 
initiated a hunger strike, along with uPEA students and transport work- 
ers, at Radio San Gabriel in La Paz, and called for blockades to begin 
immediately. Aymara communities in Omasuyos shut the roads 'in 


9 Largely self-organized, ın moments of political crisis neighbourhood associations 
co-ordinate through the Federación de Juntas Vecinales. rEjuvss exist nationwide, 
but El Alto's, benefiting 1n part from political traditions of migrants from the former 
mining regions, has played a far more militant role than most 1n recent years. 

1° Imprisoned for carrying out a death sentence—an unusually extreme measure— 
handed down by a community assembly for cattle-rustling. 
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defence of gas’, as did rEjuvz and the regional workers’ central (cor) in El 
Alto." The entire department, including the capital, was incommunicado: 
many of the roads were blockaded and under community control. By 
September r9, the mas-backed ‘Coordinadora for the Defence and 
Recuperation of Gas', led by Oscar Olivera and Morales, had mobilized 
more than 50,000 in La Paz and 20,000 in Cochabamba to protest the 
proposed export of gas to Chile. As in April 2000, Olivera presided over 
mass open-air meetings of factory workers, Chapare coca growers, stu- 
dents and peasant farmers in Cochabamba's Plaza 14 de Septiembre. 


When government troops were sent to extricate tourists stranded by the 
road blockades, near Lake Titicaca, three Aymaras were killed, and local 
representatives meeting in nearby Warisata called on community mili- 
tias to respond. Word spread around the altiplano, on foot and via radio 
stations broadcasting the decision four times daily in Aymara. The mobi- 
lization grew, encompassing Aroma, the southernmost province of La 
Paz, where eleven protestors were arrested on September 23, and more 
the following day (though Huampu was now released). Quispe broke off 
talks with the government. The Landless Workers’ movement called for 
land takeovers, and coca growers in the Chapare declared they would 
block the road from Santa Cruz to Cochabamba. The cos announced 
a general strike for September 30 and its leader, Jaime Solares, called 
for daily blockades and marches. The cos march on central La Paz on 
September 29 was joined by striking butchers and transport workers, 
market vendors associations and urza students, while the next day, 
Olivera and the Coordinadora led a 300-strong march to Warisata. 


By October 1, a set of common demands had been worked out: the 
resignation of Sánchez de Lozada; national processing of gas and not 
its export through Chile; abrogation of the 'Citizen Protection and 
Security law—which decreed jail terms of up to eight years for block- 
ading roads—and no to the Fraa. To these were soon added the call 
for a constitutional assembly, and for trials of those responsible for the 
killing of demonstrators. On October 2, at the cos's assembly in La 
Paz, crowds demanded the ouster of Sánchez de Lozada. In EI Alto, 
cor and UPEA students marched to meet community hunger strikers 
at Radio San Gabriel, engaging in fierce combat with security forces on 





" Like FEJUVEs, cors exist across the country as umbrella organizations for urban 
trade unions; again, cor-El Alto has played a role 1n co-ordinating insurrectionary 


struggle 1n recent years. 
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the Avenida 6 de Marzo that resulted in the arrest of twelve altefios. On 
October 8, the con and FEyUVE in El Alto called a general strike against 
the export of gas. They were supported by the Huanuni miners, who 
had played a key role in the National Revolution of 1952 and in forging 
traditions of resistance after 1960. In 2003, however, many of this con- 
tingent were asserting their own 'indigenous' roots too. When the police 
fired on them at Ventilla on October 9, on the outskirts of E] Alto, min- 
ers became the latest martyrs to fall ‘in defence of gas’. From Warisata 
to El Alto, mourning was becoming a means of expressing collective 
grief and fury, as Aymaras were killed defending national assets against 
foreign control. In gathering support from other sectors, however, the 
wave of mobilizations went from being an Indian to a ‘popular’ struggle, 
led by Aymaras—trural and urban. 


On October 10, combining the Aymara tactic of surrounding the city 
from the countryside with street fighting reminiscent of earlier upris- 
ings, barricades went up all over E] Alto. Protesters cut the supply of gas 
to La Paz by surrounding the state petroleum company's Senkata plant. 
The government ordered a military operation to bring 37 gas tankers 
to La Paz the next day; eleven protesters were killed as helicopters cir- 
cled above and tanks clattered through streets. The crisis intensified on 
October 12—4date of Columbus's landfall in the Americas—when twenty- 
three civilians were killed. On the following day, the death-toll rose to 
fifty-three. On October 13, a 100,000-strong crowd from El Alto marched 
down to Plaza San Francisco in the middle of La Paz, where the police, 
overwhelmed and out of ammunition, tendered white flags and withdrew, 
leaving the Aymara-dominated masses in control of the city centre. 


The mobilizations continued to spread. On October 14, peasant colo- 
nizers converged on Santa Cruz from Yapacaní to the north and San 
Julián in the east. The lowland region of the former Jesuit reductions 
was also closed. In Potosí, confederated ayllus—Quechua and Aymara 
communities—shut down all the roads in the department, while Sucre 
was likewise impassable, except to the 25,000 who marched on the coun- 
try's judicial capital and stoned the Supreme Court. The entire mining 
axis centred on Huanuni was blocked. There was a civic strike in Oruro, 
the city closest to the mining region, where markets closed, marchers 
circulated around the central plaza and university students clashed with 
security forces. In Cochabamba, peasant farmers cut off the road to La 
Paz, while street fighting broke out in the city centre. In the afternoon, 
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1,300 coca growers arrived in La Paz from the Yungas; representatives 
from Omasuyos reached, El Alto by nightfall. 


Everything in La Paz was closed: the main arteries of the hillside 
neighbourhoods were blockaded, and the wealthy zona sur was sur- 
rounded by marches and blockades. The mayor, Juan del Granado, joined 
with the former Human Rights Ombudswoman, Ana María Campero, 
and factions of the MIR and NFR to demand Sánchez de Losada’s resig- 
nation. Alteflos announced a march on the capital for October 16, and 
under cover of darkness that night, thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren dragged train cars for several kilometres as far as the bridge where 
the highway from La Paz meets E] Alto, where they pushed the cars off 
the tracks. Not even tanks could get through. 


The next day, 2,500 miners from Huanuni were ambushed by soldiers 
as they stopped for breakfast in Patacamaya, 60 miles south of La Paz. 
Two miners were killed and another fatally wounded. The leader of the 
co-operative miners union declared that all 50,000 of its members 
should prepare to march on La Paz. The Mantego Rangers Regiment— 
once responsible for hunting down Che Guevara—was deployed in the 
zona sur to keep Aymaras from Chaskipampa out of the capital. In the 
afternoon, a series of hunger strikes were proclaimed in churches across 
the city, led by Ana Maria Campero and other intellectuals, demand- 
ing Sanchez de Lozada’s resignation and the constitutional succession 
of Vice-President Carlos Mesa. In El Alto's District s—near Río Seco, 
where the heaviest fighting had occurred on October 12—r3th—members 
of neighbourhood associations attacked the, military with dynamite. 
Peasant blockades went up in much of the sparsely populated depart- 
ment of Oruro, and popular forces controlled the cities of Oruro, Sucre, 
Potosí and Cochabamba in the south and east. The marches from San 
Julián and Yapacaní reached Santa Cruz, where the police prevented 
them from entering the city. 


Alteños marched again on October 16, arriving at Plaza San Francisco 
via the three main routes into the capital. This time there were 300,000 
protesters. More Aymaras arrived from the south, while a human chain 
was formed from San Miguel in the zona sur in order to reach hunger 
strikers 20 km away, in Sopocachi. Hunger strikers now numbered in 
the hundreds, and were joined by expatriate Bolivians in Switzerland, 
Argentina, Peru and Ecuador. In the eastern lowlands, the Guaraní 
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Peoples Assembly, along with members of the Ayoreo, Guarayu, 
Chiquitano, Yucaré and the Mojefio indigenous peoples, went on hun- 
ger strike in solidarity with the highlanders, while Solares and the cos 
called a hunger strike of ‘the poor’ in La Paz. 


In the palace Sánchez de Lozada sat tight, solidly backed by us Ambassador 
Greenlee, though officials from the Argentine and Brazilian embassies 
urged him to resign. Vice President Mesa publicly distanced himself 
from the regime, leaving open the possibility of a constitutional succes- 
sion. In the early afternoon, news arrived that the military had let the 
rest of the miners from Huanuni through the checkpoint at Patacamaya, 
and by evening, the jilaqatas and mama tallas from Omasuyos—along 
with their armed commandos—reached El Alto. The sense that Sánchez 
de Lozada's days in Bolivia were numbered became ever more palpable. 
The insurrection gave rise to increasingly radical positions: ‘Either us or 
him, Mr Journalist’, as one altefio rebel leader put it. ‘We were going for 
his head, to take him from the palace by force.'? 


Yet in the end, the October insurrectionists did not attempt to seize 
the state administration. There was no united leadership—indeed, no 
leadership at all. Neither Morales nor Quispe were able to take the lead 
in La Paz and El Alto, much less at the national level. In September, 
Minister of Government Yerko Kukoc had claimed he could not negoti- 
ate in Warisata, Sorata or Achacachi because no one was in charge. In 
the climactic days of October, heterogeneous popular forces organized 
themselves, deliberated in open assemblies, and took action without 
waiting for orders from political party, trade-union or other established 
leaders. The lack of centralized authority stymied government efforts to 
suppress the uprising, even by the application, in the Bolivian context, of 
high levels of state violence. But the hundreds of thousands who snaked 
their way through downtown thoroughfares to take over the Plaza San 
Francisco in the heart of La Paz on October 17 refrained from march- 
ing on the national palace and congress, by now the only few blocks of 
the capital that remained under state control. The rest of the city had 
effectively been taken over. Barely a year after he had come to power for 
a second time, Sánchez de Lozada was spirited out of the presidential 
palace and onto a flight to Miami by his us backers, and Mesa's succes- 
sion announced. After the victory rally in the Plaza San Francisco on 
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October 18, members of FEyuvE-El Alto and the cor packed El Alto's 
main thoroughfare and the bridges over it, cheering, chanting and pass- 
ing food and cigarettes to those boarding their trucks for the long journey 
back to the mining districts and the lowlands. 


The Mesa years 


At first, Mesa enjoyed high levels of popularity in opinion polls, helped 
by his status as political outsider and lack of clearly defined elite backers, 
and the social movements initially demobilized to grant him an interval 
in which to carry out his mandate. The underlying support for Mesa's 
administration in Congress came from a tacit alliance with Evo Morales 
and Mas, who used the bargain to obtain a halt in coca eradication and 
to organize for the municipal elections in late 2004. mas clearly suffered 
from its marriage of convenience with Mesa at the polls. Despite the 
weakness of its rivals, mas garnered only 18 per cent of the municipal vote 
nationwide, and its only significant urban showing was in Cochabamba, 
which it did not capture. Quispe’s mır was all but absent from the scene, 
and ad hoc coalitions of ‘citizen groups’ were the only clear winners. 
Nevertheless, mas was only to break with the government in 2005, once 
popular resentment over Mesa's handling of the hydrocarbons issue had 
mounted to crisis levels. 


In July 2004 Mesa held the referendum on hydrocarbons promised at 
the time of the October insurrection in July 2004. But the questions 
were framed in such a way as to conjure away the option of nationaliza- 
tion. Many key organizations—coB, csuTCB, con-EL Alto, rgjJuvs, the 
Coordinadora for the Defence and Recuperation of Gas—that had called 
for abrogation of gas contracts signed under Sánchez de Lozada therefore 
boycotted the referendum. The Mesa government obtained the response 
thatithad carefully prepared: Sánchez de Lozada's hydrocarbonlaw would 
be repealed, but a balance would be struck between popular demands 
and the property rights and profit rates of multinational capital. 


During 2005, political polarization intensified dramatically along 
racial-ethnic, class and regional lines over the hydrocarbons issue. 
Entrepreneurial layers in Santa Cruz threatened secession if the interests 
of private and domestic capital were attacked. Meanwhile in February 
2005, rEJUvE mobilized against Aguas de Illimani, the multinational 
running the local water and sewage services, and succeeded in abrogating 
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the company's contract for El Alto and La Paz. At this point, Mesa 
dropped what remained of his progressive veneer and came out strongly 
in defence of oil, gas and water multinationals, while attacking the social 
movements and their leaders. However, he did not send tanks into the 
streets—the action that had drawn the middle class into the protests in 
2003. On March 2, FEJUVE announced another strike against Aguas de 
Illimani, and three days later, Olivera and Morales—finally breaking with 
the government—announced marches and blockades in solidarity with 
the altefio movement for national sovereignty over natural resources. 
As blockades spread to the Yungas, Potosí, Chuquisaca and Oruro, and 
intensified in E] Alto and the Chapare, the traditional parties rallied to 
the defence of Mesa, who tendered his resignation on March 6. 


The coalescence of the right around Mesa, and the loss of middle-class 
support for a new national-popular project, were offset by a tendency, 
however fragile and incipient, toward greater programmatic unity 
among the normally divided movement leaders. At a meeting on March 
9 at coB headquarters in La Paz, the cos, both wings of the divided 
CSUTCB, the revived Coordinadora, the landless peasants’ union (mst) and 
Morales and Quispe themselves came together for the first time to estab- 
lish a ‘Pact for Unity’. Only FEyUVE, suspicious of parties and caudillos, 
abstained from the Pact. The popular bloc whose outlines first appeared 
in October 2003 had again taken centre stage, shutting down seven of 
nine departments and sealing off most cities. On March 15, however, the 
passage through Congress of new hydrocarbons legislation—increasing 
gas taxes somewhat, while protecting multinationals’ contracts—was 
enough to pull Morales and mas back into the parliamentary fold, thereby 
bringing blockades to an abrupt halt on March 16, 2005. 


With lowland-based right-wing elites gaining greater purchase over the 
Mesa government, and mass forces in the highlands seeking more pro- 
gressive hydrocarbons legislation, executive power came under further 
strain and polarization as insurgency burst forth again in May and June 
of 2005. The latest uprising appeared to be a sequel to the insurrection 
of October 2003, with the mobilization of similar sectors, and similar 
scenes in the streets of the capital; yet the balance of forces within the 
insurgent coalition had changed. 


The rising started in mid-May as FEJUVE and the cor declared an indefi- 
nite general strike in El Alto, and the csurcs, under the leadership of 
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Román Loayza of Mas, mobilized communities in the provinces to pres- 
sure the Senate over hydrocarbons legislation. Within two weeks, the 
marches and strikes that paralysed the capital and El Alto had spread 
to Sucre, Potosí and Cochabamba. By June 6, road blockades had shut 
down eight of Bolivia's nine departments. Protestors demands were 
various and shifting: many insisted on a constitutional assembly and 
trial of Sánchez de Lozada; some called for Mesa's resignation, others for 
the closure of parliament. The most vigorous demand, however, was for 
nationalization of hydrocarbons. 


On June 6, between 400,000 and 500,000 protestors, largely of Aymara 
descent, poured down from El Alto into the heart of the capital. Some 
twenty truckloads of community peasants from Aroma arrived with 
clubs, stones and slings. They were accompanied by tens of thousands 
of paceños, calling for hydrocarbon nationalization. Miners announced 
their presence by setting off dynamite charges. This was the largest wave 
of mobilization since October 2003 and it kept La Paz shut down for the 
second week running. Crowds overflowed the Plaza San Francisco, and 
then headed off to the Plaza Murillo vowing to take over parliament and 
occupy the presidential palace. 


With his authority buckling, Mesa was now prepared to bow out grace- 
fully. But his proposal for early elections, though supported by Morales, 
met resistance from the right. Senate President Hormando Vaca Díez 
a leading figure in the landowner bloc centred in Santa Cruz—refused 
to renounce his constitutional right to succeed to the presidency in the 
event of Mesa's resignation. His intransigence was one factor in the sub- 
sequent surge in mobilizations; protesters from a range of classes were 
galvanized by the possibility of a Vaca Díez presidency. Protests contin- 
ued to spread further over the next few days: on June 7-8, road blockades 
nearly doubled from 61 to 119, and in the lowlands, frontier settlers and 
Guarani communities occupied seven gas fields owned by Br-Amoco 
and Repsol ypr. Three hydroelectric plants were also taken over, while in 
Tapacarí, Cochabamba, peasants shut down pipeline valves that carried 
20,000 barrels of gas per day to Chile. Led by mayors of the capital cit- 
ies, nearly roo hunger strikes took place in seven of nine departments, 
with more than 7oo mostly middle-class people demanding nationaliza- 
tion, the rejection of Vaca Díez and the convening of elections. 
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In October 2003, after peasants in La Paz initiated the process, FEJUVE 
and the con came to spearhead the insurrection, with miners playing a 
secondary role. In June 2005, FEJuveE and the cor kicked things off, but 
miners and the csurcs carried the process to its national culmination. 
Culturally and politically, however, miners and peasants had few pos- 
sibilities of building bridges to the urban middle class. In fact, without 
the unifying element of state repression—Mesa refrained from send- 
ing in tanks, as Sánchez de Lozada had—relations between progressive 
middle-class groups and other popular forces were tenser in June than 
they had been two years earlier. A progressive fraction of the middle 
class did join the movement, but only belatedly, against the prospect of a 
hard-right government under Vaca Diez. 


On June 9, this limited goal was secured. Vaca Diez had transferred the 
session of Congress to the conservative city of Sucre, fleeing the siege in 
La Paz. On June 9, tens of thousands of miners and community peasants 
from the western departments of Chuquisaca, Potosí, and Oruro quickly 
converged on Sucre's Plaza 25 de Mayo in order to prevent Vaca Díez from 
succeeding ‘Mesa. Stranded in Sucre by the airport workers’ strike and 
now under military protection, Vaca Díez finally yielded, as did Cossío, 
the head of the Lower House, opening the way for Eduardo Rodríguez 
Veltzé, President of the Supreme Court, to be sworn in as President. His 
first act was to call general elections for December, and national-popular 
forces demobilized on June 12. The accumulated political energies would 
now, at least temporarily, be dispersed. In the interim, the formal elec- 
toral process would allow the political elite time to regroup. 


Prospects 


The current cycle has entered a temporary stalemate. With the political 
focus now on elections in December this year, longer-term questions 
on constitutional restructuring of the country and control over national 
resources have temporarily been postponed. At present, confusion sur- 
rounds the project for a constitutional assembly: there is no agreement 
on when it would be held, nor on how delegates would be selected, and 
the social movements have yet to produce explicitly formulated pro- 
grammes. Hydrocarbons, meanwhile, will remain a crucial point of 
contention. The new Hydrocarbons Law passed by Congress in May 
2005 satisfies no one—adding a 32 per cent tax to the 18 per cent roy- 
alties previously owed by oil and gas firms, but applicable to only 2 of 
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Bolivia’s 29 gas fields. Recent polls show 75 per cent of the population in 
favour of nationalization, and it is likely that any incoming government 
will have to address the demand. For many, Bolivia's gas is the sole basis 
for hopes of a project of national development, begun under the MNR 
in the 1950s but abandoned in favour of submission to the Washington 
Consensus in the 1980s. 


With the political winds blowing in new directions, what are the out- 
looks, aims and fears of the different actors on the left? On the one hand, 
the mas leadership and middle class, fearful of the risks of chaos, coup 
attempts or right-wing resurgence, are nervous of what they see as maxi- 
malism. On the other, attraction to the prospect of self-determination or 
even seizing state power is growing within the cos, the CSUTCB, FEJUVE 
and cor-El Alto. In El Alto, where indigenous and proletarian traditions 
of struggle and historical memory clash, interpenetrate and fuel each 
other, two poles have arisen in strategic debates since October 2003. 
The first, reflected more in the views of Aymara migrants from the La 
Paz countryside or their sons and daughters, insists on the need to take 
power swiftly and capitalize on moments of government weakness or 
fragmentation. Radical groups in El Alto have felt frustrated by what 
they see as limited results so far, and the inability to finish what was 
started during that October. Some youth, now the veterans of recurrent 
popular insurgency, may opt for forms of armed struggle in the future. 
The second pole, seen in the stance of relocated miners, argues that in 
order to take power a clear programme for administering resources and 
state institutions is required. The younger generation does not recall the 
adversities ofthe early 1980s, butthe older generations have only recently 
begun to recover from them. The vision of more radical Aymara sectors 
is bolstered by their understandings of 1781, while former miners are 
influenced by memories of 1952 and the collapse of the upr in 1985. 


In Aymara-dominated rural areas of La Paz, such as Omasuyos, currents 
pushing for armed separatism and direct confrontation with the state 
have the tacit, if not practical, support of elements within the csurcs. 
While there is no clear-cut agenda, optimism about future possibilities 
for seizing power is stronger than in El Alto, where such hopes are tem- 
pered, though by no means absent. The csurca had been deeply divided 
between followers of Felipe Quispe and Evo Morales, although this year 
Quispe's star has waned. Román Loayza of mas has consolidated control 
over the confederation, giving it greater coherence at the national level. 
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The Tüpaj Katari federation in La Paz, now headed by Genaro Flores, son 
of the peasant leader who founded the organization in the late 1970s, 
retains its militant aspirations. Other currents within the indigenous 
movement, like those in Oruro, Sucre, and Potosí, advocate greater 
municipal and regional autonomy, pointing back to the indigenous fed- 
eralist projects of the late nineteenth century. 


The traditional, cos-oriented Bolivian left has largely disappeared, dis- 
lodged by new subaltern movements of Indians and cocaleros. What 
remains of it can be seen in and around parliament operating under mas 
banners, though within mas as a whole, Indian influence has grown. 
Morales has pursued a minimal programme, his sights set on the 
upcoming general elections, but he has support from indigenous rank- 
and-file throughout much of the country, and mas does adopt a national 
revolutionary voice in parliament. 


If El Alto and La Paz were the epicentre of all three waves of recent 
insurgency, the irradiation of struggle throughout the country was, in 
the end, decisive. Having been the seats of colonial and later republican 
political and economic power, the impoverished southern departments 
of Chuquisaca, Potosí and Oruro testify to the devastating impact of 
reliance on the export of raw materials for ‘development’. mas is strong 
in peasant trade unions in Sucre and Oruro, and has forged alliances 
with the federations of ayllus in Potosí, but nationalization has become 
a rank-and-file demand for the Quechua~Aymara movement as a whole, 
independently of ties to mas. As in areas where rightwing dominance is 
contested (Santa Cruz, Tarija), rank-and-file initiative in Sucre, Potosi and 
Oruro has gone well beyond what mas leaders envisioned. The lowland 
Guaraní, who are not affiliated with political parties or caudillos, took over 
major foreign-controlled gas fields in May 2004 and again in May-June 
2005, and pronounced in favour of nationalization, which would seem 
to indicate the possibility of lowland linkages within a national-popular 
bloc. The cocaleros in the Chapare and Yungas, who have played key roles 
in insurgency since 2000, have seen their sectoral demands diminish 
in MAS's programme as the party has sought to develop a national pro- 
file, and concern at the pragmatism of the party leadership is spreading 
among the rank-and-file. Cocaleros may have difficulty re-asserting the 
importance of coca as an issue of national sovereignty on a par with gas, 
although their own strength as a social movement will continue to force 
any Bolivian government to approach the issue with caution. 
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The outlines of a new national-popular project, with indigenous issues 
and leaders for the first time in a prominent position, are now imagi- 
nable. Nonetheless, real difficulties remain in transforming recent 
convergences into a durable political front. There is still widely felt mis- 
trust—at times amounting to an abyss— between its various potential 
components, shaped in part by ethnic and class differences. Caudillismo 
and personalism continue to plague the Indian and cocalero movements, 
in tension with a political culture of rank-and-file initiative inherited 
from communal and trade union democracy. Obstacles in the way of 
alliance with progressive middle-class intellectuals and professionals 
also remain formidable. The initial sense of political hope and meaning- 
ful agency generated among the latter by the events of October 2003 
has dwindled; fractions that have the Popular Assembly of 1971 and the 
upp as historical referents are wary of unruly radicalism and concerned 
that crisis will facilitate right-wing reaction. The twin volcanoes of 
2003/2005 have shifted Bolivia's political landscape; yet their outcomes 
remain highly uncertain. 
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ET US BEGIN these reflections on contemporary French phil- 

osophy with a paradox: that which is the most universal is 

also, at the same time, the most particular. Hegel calls this the 

‘concrete universal’, the synthesis of that which is absolutely 
universal, which pertains to everything, with that which has a particular 
time and place. Philosophy is a good example. Absolutely universal, it 
addresses itself to all, without exception; but within philosophy there 
exist powerful cultural and national particularities. There are what we 
might call moments of philosophy, in space and in time. Philosophy is 
thus both a universal aim of reason and, simultaneously, one that mani- 
fests itself in completely specific moments. Let us take the example of two 
especially intense and well-known philosophical instances. First, that of 
classical Greek philosophy between Parmenides and Aristotle, from the 
5th to the 3rd centuries Bc: a highly inventive, foundational moment, ulti- 
mately quite short-lived. Second, that of German idealism between Kant 
and Hegel, via Fichte and Schelling: another exceptional philosophical 
moment, from the late 18th to the early 19th centuries, intensely creative 
and condensed within an even shorter timespan. I propose to defend a 
further national and historical thesis: there was—or there is, depending 
where I put myself—a French philosophical moment of the second half 
of the 2oth century which, toute proportion gardée, bears comparison to 
the examples of classical Greece and enlightenment Germany. 


Sartre’s foundational work, Being and Nothingness, appeared in 1943 and 
the last writings of Deleuze, What is Philosophy?, date from the early 
1990s. The moment of French philosophy develops between the two of 
them, and includes Bachelard, Merleau-Ponty, Lévi-Strauss, Althusser, 
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Foucault, Derrida and Lacan as well as Sartre and Deleuze—and myself, 
maybe. Time will tell; though if there has been such a French philosoph- 
ical moment, my position would be as perhaps its last representative. It 
is the totality of this body of work, situated between the ground-breaking 
contribution of Sartre and the last works of Deleuze, that is intended 
here by the term ‘contemporary French philosophy’. I will argue that it 
constitutes a new moment of philosophical creativity, both particular and 
universal. The problem is to identify this endeavour. What took place in 
France, in philosophy, between 1940 and the end of the 2oth century? 
What happened around the ten or so names cited above? What was it 
that we called existentialism, structuralism, deconstruction? Was there a 
historical and intellectual unity to that moment? If so, of what sort? 


I shall approach these problems in four different ways. First, origins: 
where does this moment come from, what were its antecedents, what was 
its birth? Next, what were the principal philosophical operations that it 
undertook? Third, the fundamental question of these philosophers' link 
with literature, and the more general connection between philosophy 
and literature within this sequence. And finally, the constant discussion 
throughout this whole period between philosophy and psychoanalysis. 
Origins, operations, style and literature, psychoanalysis: four means by 
which to attempt to define contemporary French philosophy. 


Concept and interior life 


To think the philosophical origins of this moment we need to return 
to the fundamental division that occurred within French philosophy at 
the beginning of the 20th century, with the emergence of two contrast- 
ing currents. In 1911, Bergson gave two celebrated lectures at Oxford, 
which appeared in his collection La pensée et le mouvement. In 1912 
simultaneously, in other words—Brunschvicg published Les étapes de la 
philosophie mathématique. Coming on the eve of the Great War, these 
interventions attest to the existence of two completely distinct orienta- 
tions. In Bergson we find what might be called a philosophy of vital 
interiority, a thesis on the identity of being and becoming; a philoso- 
phy of life and change. This orientation will persist throughout the 2oth 
century, up to and including Deleuze. In Brunschvicg's work, we find 
a philosophy of the mathematically based concept: the possibility of a 
philosophical formalism of thought and of the symbolic, which likewise 
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continues throughout the century, most specifically in Lévi-Strauss, 
Althusser and Lacan. 


From the start of the century, then, French philosophy presents a divided 
and dialectical character. On one side, a philosophy of life; on the other, 
a philosophy of the concept. This debate between life and concept will 
be absolutely central to the period that follows. At stake in any such dis- 
cussion is the question of the human subject, for it is here that the two 
orientations coincide. At once a living organism and a creator of con- 
cepts, the subject is interrogated both with regard to its interior, animal, 
organic life, and in terms of its thought, its capacity for creativity and 
abstraction. The relationship between body and idea, or life and con- 
cept, formulated around the question of the subject, thus structures the 
whole development of 2oth-century French philosophy from the ini- 
tial opposition between Bergson and Brunschvicg onwards. To deploy 
Kant's metaphor of philosophy as a battleground on which we are all 
the more or less exhausted combatants: during the second half of the 
20th century, the lines of battle were still essentially constituted around 
the question of the subject. Thus, Althusser defines history as a process 
without a subject, and the subject as an ideological category; Derrida, 
interpreting Heidegger, regards the subject as a category of metaphys- 
ics; Lacan creates a concept of the subject; Sartre or Merleau-Ponty, of 
course, allotted an absolutely central role to the subject. A first definition 
of the French philosophical moment would therefore be in terms of the 
conflict over the human subject, since the fundamental issue at stake in 
this conflict is that of the relationship between life and concept. 


We could, of course, take the quest for origins further back and describe 
the division of French philosophy as a split over the Cartesian herit- 
age. In one sense, the postwar philosophical moment can be read as 
an epic discussion about the ideas and significance of Descartes, as the 
philosophical inventor of the category of the subject. Descartes was a 
theoretician both of the physical body—of the animal-machine—and of 
pure reflection. He was thus concerned with both the physics of phe- 
nomena and the metaphysics of the subject. All the great contemporary 
philosophers have written on Descartes: Lacan actually raises the call 
for a return to Descartes, Sartre produces a notable text on the Cartesian 
treatment of liberty, Deleuze remains implacably hostile. In short, there 
are as many Descartes as there are French philosophers of the postwar 
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period. Again, this origin yields a first definition of the French philosoph- 
ical moment as a conceptual battle around the question of the subject. 


Four moves 


Next, the identification of intellectual operations common to all these 
thinkers. I shall outline four procedures which, to my mind, clearly 
exemplify a way of doing philosophy that is specific to this moment; all, 
in some sense, are methodological ones. The first move is a German 
one—or rather, a French move upon German philosophers. All contem- 
porary French philosophy is also, in reality, a discussion of the German 
heritage. Its formative moments include Kojéve's seminars on Hegel, 
attended by Lacan and also influential upon Lévi-Strauss, and the dis- 
covery of phenomenology in the 1930s and 40s, through the works of 
Husserl and Heidegger. Sartre, for instance, radically modified his philo- 
sophical perspectives after reading these authors in the original during 
his sojourn in Berlin. Derrida may be regarded as, first and foremost, 
a thoroughly original interpreter of German thought. Nietzsche was a 
fundamental reference for both Foucault and Deleuze. 


French philosophers went seeking something in Germany, then, through 
the work of Hegel, Nietzsche, Husserl and Heidegger. What was it that 
they sought? In a phrase: a new relation between concept and existence. 
Behind the many names this search adopted—deconstruction, existen- 
tialism, hermeneutics—lies a common goal: that of transforming, or 
displacing, this relation. The existential transformation of thought, the 
relation of thought to its living subsoil, was of compelling interest for 
French thinkers grappling with this central issue of their own heritage. 
This, then, is the ‘German move’, the search for new ways of handling 
the relation of concept to existence by recourse to German philosophi- 
cal traditions. In the process of its translation onto the battleground of 
French philosophy, moreover, German philosophy was transformed into 
something completely new. This first operation, then, is effectively a 
French appropriation of German philosophy. 


The second operation, no less important, concerns science. French 
philosophers sought to wrest science from the exclusive domain of the 
philosophy of knowledge by demonstrating that, as a mode of productive 
or creative activity, and not merely an object of reflection or cognition, 
it went far beyond the realm of knowledge. They interrogated science 
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for models of invention and transformation that would inscribe it as a 
practice of creative thought, comparable to artistic activity, rather than as 
the organization of revealed phenomena. This operation, of displacing 
science from the field of knowledge to that of creativity, and ultimately 
of bringing it ever closer to art, find its supreme expression in Deleuze, 
who explores the comparison between scientific and artistic creation in 
the most subtle and intimate way. But it begins well before him, as one 
of the constitutive operations of French philosophy. 


The third operation is a political one. The philosophers of this period 
all sought an in-depth engagement of philosophy with the question of 
politics. Sartre, the post-war Merleau-Ponty, Foucault, Althusser and 
Deleuze were political activists; just as they had gone to German phil- 
osophy for a fresh approach to concept and existence, so they looked to 
politics for a new relation between concept and action—in particular, 
collective action. This fundamental desire to engage philosophy with the 
political situation transforms the relation between concept and action. 


The fourth operation has to do with the modernization of philosophy, in a 
sense quite distinct from the cant of successive government administra- 
tions. French philosophers evinced a profound attraction to modernity. 
They followed contemporary artistic, cultural and social developments 
very closely. There was a strong philosophical interest in non-figura- 
tive painting, new music and theatre, detective novels, jazz and cinema, 
and a desire to bring philosophy to bear upon the most intense expres- 
sions of the modern world. Keen attention was also paid to sexuality and 
new modes of living. In all this, philosophy was seeking a new relation 
between the concept and the production of forms—artistic, social, or 
forms of life. Modernization was thus the quest for a new way in which 
philosophy could approach the creation of forms. 


In sum: the French philosophical moment encompassed a new appro- 
priation of German thought, a vision of science as creativity, a radical 
political engagement and a search for new forms in art and life. Across 
these operations runs the common attempt to find a new position, 
or disposition, for the concept: to displace the relation between the 
concept and its external environment by developing new relations 
to existence, to thought, to action, and to the movement of forms. It 
is the novelty of this relation between the philosophical concept and 
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the external environment that constitutes the broader innovation of 
twentieth-century French philosophy. 


Writing, language, forms 


The question of forms, and of the intimate relations of philosophy with 
the creation of forms, was of crucial importance. Clearly, this posed the 
issue of the form of philosophy itself: one could not displace the concept 
without inventing new philosophical forms. It was thus necessary not 
just to create new concepts but to transform the language of philosophy. 
This prompted a singular alliance between philosophy and literature 
which has been one of the most striking characteristics of contempo- 
rary French philosophy. There is, of course, a longer history to this. 
The works of those known to the 18th century as philosophes—Voltaire, 
Rousseau or Diderot—are classics of French literature; these writers are 
in a sense the ancestors of the postwar alliance. There are numerous 
French authors who cannot be allocated exclusively either to philosophy 
or to literature; Pascal, for example, is both one of the greatest figures in 
French literature and one of the most profound French thinkers. In the 
20th century Alain, to all intents and purposes a classical philosopher 
and no part of the moment that concerns us here, was closely involved 
in literature; the process of writing was very important to him, and he 
produced numerous commentaries on novels—his texts on Balzac are 
extremely interesting—and on contemporary French poetry, Valéry 
in particular. In other words, even the more conventional figures of 
twentieth-century French philosophy can illustrate this affinity between 
philosophy and literature. 


The surrealists also played an important role. They too were eager to 
shake up relations regarding the production of forms, modernity, the 
arts; they wanted to invent new modes of life. If theirs was largely an 
aesthetic programme, it paved the way for the philosophical programme 
of the 1950s and 60s; both Lacan and Lévi-Strauss frequented surrealist 
circles, for example. This is a complex history, but if the surrealists were 
the first representatives of a 20th-century convergence between aesthetic 
and philosophical projects in France, by the 1950s and Gos it was philo- 
sophy that was inventing its own literary forms in an attempt to find a 
direct expressive link between philosophical style and presentation, and 
the new positioning for the concept that it proposed. 
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It is at this stage that we witness a spectacular change in philosophi- 
cal writing. Forty years on we have, perhaps, grown accustomed to the 
writing of Deleuze, Foucault, Lacan; we have lost the sense of what an 
extraordinary rupture with earlier philosophical styles it represented. All 
these thinkers were bent upon finding a style of their own, inventing a 
new way of creating prose; they wanted to be writers. Reading Deleuze 
or Foucault, one finds something quite unprecedented at the level of the 
sentence, a link between thought and phrasal movement that is com- 
pletely original. There is a new, affirmative rhythm and an astonishing 
inventiveness in the formulations. In Derrida there is a patient, compli- 
cated relationship of language to language, as language works upon itself 
and thought passes through that work into words. In Lacan one wrestles 
with a dazzlingly complex syntax which resembles nothing so much as 
the syntax of Mallarmé, and is therefore poetic—confessedly so. - 


There was, then, both a transformation of philosophical expression and 
an effort to shift the frontiers between philosophy and literature. We 
should recall—another innovation—that Sartre was also a novelist and 
playwright (as am I). The specificity of this moment in French philoso- 
phy is to play upon several different registers in language, displacing 
the borders between philosophy and literature, between philosophy and 
drama. One could even say that one of the goals of French philosophy 
has been to construct a new space from which to write, one where litera- 
ture and philosophy would be indistinguishable; a domain which would 
be neither specialized philosophy, nor literature as such, but rather the 
home of a sort of writing in which it was no longer possible to disen- 
tangle philosophy from literature. A space, in other words, where there 
is no longer a formal differentiation between concept and life, for the 
invention of this writing ultimately consists in giving a new life to the 
concept: a literary life. 


With and against Freud 


At stake, finally, in this invention of a new writing, is the enunciation 
of the new subject; of the creation of this figure within philosophy, and 
the restructuring of the battlefield around it. For this can no longer be 
the rational, conscious subject that comes down to us from Descartes; 
it cannot be, to use a more technical expression, the reflexive subject. 
The contemporary human subject has to be something murkier, more 
mingled in life and the body, more extensive than the Cartesian model; 
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more akin to a process of production, or creation, that concentrates much 
greater potential forces inside itself. Whether or not it takes the name of 
subject, this is what French philosophy has been trying to find, to enun- 
ciate, to think. If psychoanalysis has been an interlocutor, it is because 
the Freudian invention was also, in essence, a new proposition about the 
subject. For what Freud introduced with the idea of the unconscious was 
the notion of a human subject that is greater than consciousness—which 
contains consciousness, but is not restricted to it; such is the fundamen- 
tal signification of the word ‘unconscious’. 


Contemporary French philosophy has therefore also been engaged in 
a long-running conversation with psychoanalysis. This exchange has 
been a drama of great complexity, highly revealing in and of itself. At 
issue, most fundamentally, has been the division of French philosophy 
between, on one side, what I would call an existential vitalism, originat- 
ing with Bergson and running through Sartre, Foucault and Deleuze, 
and on the other a conceptual formalism, derived from Brunschvicg and 
continuing through Althusser and Lacan. Where the two paths cross 
is on the question of the subject, which might ultimately be defined, 
in terms of French philosophy, as the being that brings forth the con- 
cept. In a certain sense the Freudian unconscious occupies the same 
space; the unconscious, too, is something vital or existing yet which pro- 
duces, which bears forth, the concept. How can an existence bear forth 
a concept, how can something be created out of a body? If this is the 
central question, we can see why philosophy is drawn into such intense 
exchanges with psychoanalysis. Naturally, there is always a certain fric- 
tion where common aims are pursued by different means. There is an 
element of complicity—you are doing the same as I am— but also of 
rivalry: you are doing it differently. The relation between philosophy and 
psychoanalysis within French philosophy is just this, one of competition 
and complicity, of fascination and hostility, love and hatred. No wonder 
the drama between them has been so violent, so complex. 


Three key texts may give us an idea of it. The first, perhaps the clearest 
example of this complicity and competition, comes from the beginning 
of Bachelard's work of 1938, La psychanalyse du feu. Bachelard proposes 
a new psychoanalysis grounded in poetry and dream, a psychoanalysis 
of the elements—fire, water, air and earth. One could say that Bachelard 
is here trying to replace Freudian sexual inhibition with reverie, to dem- 
onstrate that this is the larger and more open category. The second text 
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comes from the end of Being and Nothingness where Sartre, in his turn, 
proposes the creation of a new psychoanalysis, contrasting Freud's 
‘empirical’ psychoanalysis with his own (by implication) properly theoret- 
ical existential model. Sartre seeks to replace the Freudian complex—the 
structure of the unconscious—with what he terms the ‘original choice’. 
For him what defines the subject is not a structure, neurotic or perverse, 
but a fundamental project of existence. Again, an exemplary instance of 
complicity and rivalry combined. 


The third text comes from Chapter 4 of Anti-Oedipus by Deleuze and 
Guattari. Here, psychoanalysis is to be replaced by a method that 
Deleuze calls schizoanalysis, in outright competition with Freudian 
analysis. For Bachelard, it was reverie rather than inhibition; for Sartre, 
the project rather than the complex. For Deleuze, as Anti-Oedipus makes 
clear, it is construction rather than expression; his chief objection to 
psychoanalysis is that it does no more than express the forces of the 
unconscious, when it ought to construct it. He calls explicitly for the 
replacement of ‘Freudian expression’ with the construction that is the 
work of schizoanalysis. It is striking, to say the least, to find three great 
philosophers, Bachelard, Sartre and Deleuze, each proposing to replace 
psychoanalysis with a model of their own. 


Path of greatness 


Finally, a philosophical moment defines itself by its programme of 
thought. What might we define as the common ground of postwar 
French philosophy in terms, not of its works or system or even its con- 
cepts, but of its intellectual programme? The philosophers involved are, 
of course, very different figures, and would approach such a programme 
in different ways. Nevertheless, where you have a major question, jointly 
acknowledged, there you have a philosophical moment, worked out 
through a broad diversity of means, texts and thinkers. We may sum- 
marize the main points of the programme that inspired postwar French 
philosophy as follows. 


1. To have done with the separation of concept and existence—no 
longer to oppose the two; to demonstrate that the concept is a 
living thing, a creation, a process, an event, and, as such, not 
divorced from existence; 
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2. To inscribe philosophy within modernity, which also means tak- 
ing it out of the academy and putting it into circulation in daily 
life. Sexual modernity, artistic modernity, social modernity: phil- 
osophy has to engage with all of this; 


3. To abandon the opposition between philosophy of knowledge and 
philosophy of action, the Kantian division between theoretical 
and practical reason, and to demonstrate that knowledge itself, 
even scientific knowledge, is actually a practice; l 


4. To situate philosophy directly within the political arena, with- 
out making the detour via political philosophy; to invent what I 
would call the ‘philosophical militant’, to make philosophy into a 
militant practice in its presence, in its way of being: not simply a 
reflection upon politics, but a real political intervention; 


5. To reprise the question of the subject, abandoning the reflexive 
model, and thus to engage with psychoanalysis—to rival and, if 
possible, to better it; 


6. To create a new style of philosophical exposition, and so to com- 
pete with literature; essentially, to reinvent in contemporary terms 
the 18th-century figure of the philosopher-writer. 


Such is the French philosophical moment, its programme, its high 
ambition. To identify it further, its one essential desire—for every iden- 
tity is the identity of a desire—was to turn philosophy into an active 
form of writing that would be the medium for the new subject. And by 
the same token, to banish the meditative or professorial image of the 
philosopher; to make the philosopher something other than a sage, and 
so other than a rival to the priest. Rather, the philosopher aspired to 
become a writer-combatant, an artist of the subject, a lover of invention, 
a philosophical militant—these are the names for the desire that runs 
through this period: the desire that philosophy should act in its own 
name. ] am reminded of the phrase Malraux attributed to de Gaulle in 
Les chénes qu'on abat: ‘Greatness is a road toward something that one 
does not know'. Fundamentally, the French philosophical moment of the 
second half of the 20th century was proposing that philosophy should 
prefer that road to the goals it knew, that it should choose philosophical 
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action or intervention over wisdom and meditation. It is as philosophy 
without wisdom that it is condemned today. 


But the French philosophical moment was more interested in greatness 
than in happiness. We wanted something quite unusual, and admittedly 
problematic: our desire was to be adventurers of the concept. We were 
not seeking a clear separation between life and concept, nor the subor- 
dination of existence to the idea or the norm. Instead, we wanted the 
concept itself to be a journey whose destination we did not necessarily 
know. The epoch of adventure is, unfortunately, generally followed by an 
epoch of order. This may be understandable—there was a piratical side 
to this philosophy, or a nomadic one, as Deleuze would say. Yet 'adven- 
turers of the concept' might be a formula that could unite us all; and 
thus I would argue that what took place in late 20th-century France was 
ultimately a moment of philosophical adventure. 
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NICKY HART 


OF PROCREATION AND POWER 


HE TWENTIETH CENTURY Was a revolutionary period for 

the western European family and its overseas offspring. 

Improvements in longevity increased the potential durability 

and therefore intensity of conjugal and parental relationships. 
The continuing decline of the birth rate made the average family smaller, 
more intimate and mutually supportive. Consumer capitalism raised 
living standards and delivered labour-saving machinery, improving the 
comfort of the family home as well as reducing the drudgery of house- 
work. Finally, marriage became undeniably more companionate as the 
linked processes of privatization, sexual liberation and gender conver- 
gence narrowed the gap in material interests and recreational pleasures 
between husbands and wives. Not all trends were in the direction of 
apparent harmony and happiness. The best proximate indicator of fam- 
ily conflict is the divorce rate and this shot up—especially after World 
War Two—as more liberal divorce laws made it easier for unhappily 
married people to kick over the traces. By the last decade of the century, 
between a third and half of all marriages were ending in divorce. The 
increasing frequency of divorce, and the greater visibility of divorcees in 
the population, in turn reduced the stigma of being unattached or a sin- 
gle parent. This itself may have helped to make birth out of wedlock less 
of a social disgrace, though it was not the only cause. By the end of the 
century, unmarried motherhood was emerging as a more or less legiti- 
mate choice of lifestyle, although the sum of today's fatherless families 
continues to harbour the most socially excluded and economically disad- 
vantaged people in the prosperous West. 


To most sociologists, changes in the Western family are the product 
of the continuing penetration of urban industrial capitalism, with its 
technological innovations and the social and political processes asso- 
ciated with them. Call it capitalisra or modernization, the end result 
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is the same. Some changes can be measured quite precisely with 
census data—marriage and divorce rates, fertility and mortality ratios, 
and aggregate details of how people live and generate their livelihood. 
Change is also expressed in the sequence of legislative reforms encom- 
passing marriage, parenthood and citizenship. Most of these reforms 
have been in the direction of increasing personal autonomy and indi- 
vidual rights. Gender relationships have been especially affected. On the 
whole, women have gained greater freedom of action and men have lost 
some, if not most, of their former patriarchal privileges. The transfor- 
mation of the Western family is part and parcel of the social liberation 
of women. It is not possible to write or understand the history of one 
without simultaneously attending to the other. 


From the title of his book Between Sex and Power, one might assume that 
Góran Therborn is well aware of the conjoint developmental character 
of the gender and family revolutions in the West. Indeed the title seems 
to be saying that the family is the fundamental factor in the balance 
of gender power. Yet, though persistence or decline of patriarchy is a 
central feature of his work, Therborn insists on an idiosyncratic defini- 
tion of it that confines patriarchy to the private sphere of existence. In 
so doing, he politely rejects orthodox feminist usage, in which patriar- 
chy serves as a synonym for gender inequality, in favour of a usage that 
emphasizes the significance of generational more than gender power. In 
his own words: ‘Paternal power is the core meaning of patriarchy, his- 
torically and etymologically and this boils down to the father's capacity 
to determine the life course of his children via the norms and practices 
of sexual preference and differential neglect, and through the control of 
their opportunities to marry and form households.’ 


Male conjugal power is added awkwardly to this list. Therborn writes: 
‘Powerful fathers arealso husbands, soitseems both logical and practical to 
extend the notion of patriarchy to the power of husbands’. The use of patri- 
archy for any broader analytical purpose is excluded, or as he puts it: 


patriarchy in this book will not be cut loose from the family and made 
synonymous with the subordination, discrimination and social disadvan- 
tages of women in general. Gender discrimination and gender inequality 
should be seen as a broader concept than patriarchy, with the latter’s fam- 
uy tradition and historical connotations. A significant erosion, and even 


' Between Sex and Power: Family in the World, London 2004, p 8; henceforward ssp. 
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disappearance of the latter does not necessarily entail the end of the former, 
and has not actually done so, as we shall see.? 


In these terms, Therborn rules out the inclusion of the study of 
gender equality in the comparative history of the family. In consequence, 
he leans heavily on the evidence of legal reform (family and matrimo- 
nial law) to identify the pivotal moments when significant challenges to 
patriarchal power were achieved between 1900 and 2000. 


This is an ambitious book. It encompasses the whole of humanity, and 
patriarchy is just one of three headings which Therborn employs as a 
framework to assemble a mass of empirical material gathered from 
every continent. The other two are marriage (and sexuality) and fertility 
(including birth control). Together these three topics may be thought of 
as representing the social relations of procreation, suggesting that in 
Therborn's understanding reproduction—i.e. the making of new human 
beings—is the fundamental purpose of the family as a social institution 
and this is where we should be looking for signs of fundamental change. 
This is what I like most about this book. 


It is no mean task to summarize a century of change in the domestic 
affairs of more than 6 billion people in a single volume. To simplify 
the task and to summarize his findings, Therborn creates a geo-cultural 
roadmap comprising seven major family systems in the contemporary 
world. These are Sub-Saharan Africa, Europe and its New World settle- 
ments, East Asia, South Asia, West Asia/North Africa, Southeast Asia 
and Creole America. In each of these zones we find a distinctive fam- 
ily system characterized by specific values of a religious/philosophical 
origin—e.g. Christianity in Europe, Islam in West Asia/North Africa, 
Confucianism in East Asia. The first five zones have more historical 
integrity—Southeast Asia and Creole America are described as hybrid, 
meaning that they are a blend of cultural values and practices formed 
out of enslavement, transportation, conquest and colonization. 


Within the limits of 300 pages of text, Therborn's global review of 
twentieth-century family history is necessarily compressed. The scale 
of the exercise is reflected in the 40-odd pages of bibliographical refer- 
ences and even here there are significant omissions, for which he can 
be forgiven. To make his task manageable he is forced to combine 


2 BSP, pp. 8-9. 
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diverse and populous territories as if they constituted a single cultural 
entity. The European experience gets the most detailed treatment, occu- 
pying at least the equivalent space of the other six geo-cultural zones 
put together. This may be justified by the fact that the volume of schol- 
arly research is much greater for Europe, that Therborn is European 
and that the initiative to write this book comes from the perception that 
revolutionary changes have occurred in the European family. It is due 
to a sense of the speed of these processes in our own backyard that the 
question of what has been happening elsewhere is even provoked. But 
this rationale will not do, because Therborn’s most important empiri- 
cal claim is that the perception of European family transformation 
outlined earlier is a false impression. In his judgement, rising age at 
marriage, low fertility, single parenthood, high rates of celibacy, living 
alone, remarriage and family reconstitution are not new phenomena 
but immemorial features of a long-running cycle that has been operat- 
ing in Europe for the last half millennium. 


Isthis true? Oneauthor who would surely not have agreed had he survived 
to read the final manuscript is William Goode, whose World Revolution 
and Family Patterns (1963) was an earlier and equally expansive effort to 
review the state of the global family. Unlike Therborn, Goode's project 
was explicitly driven by a theoretical question: how far has moderniza- 
tion resulted in the nucleation of family structure and relations and in 
the emergence of individualism? Writing cautiously and with measured 
use of empirical evidence, Goode was sure that the nuclear family was 
making its presence felt on every continent. Though he saw it as a highly 
progressive development which increased the autonomy of both men 
and women, he was also convinced that the needs of the family would 
always take precedence in adult women's lives so that full gender equal- 
ity was inconceivable. In this judgement he was probably wrong. But he 
correctly saw that the fate of the modern family would depend on the 
future course of gender equality. 


At the outset of the book, Therborn goes out of his way to register both 
debt to and distance from William Goode. Rejecting Goode's teleological 
account of modernization, he argues—as John Gillis puts it—that ‘instead 
of world family patterns becoming more homogeneous, they have become 
more complex and diverse’. Modernization has ceased to be a legitimate 
concept for today’s generation of family scholars, which may explain 
Therborn’s ambivalent relationship to the old maestro of family sociology. 
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In the period since Goode's magnum opus was published, the emergence 
of family history as a self-conscious discipline has made it much more 
difficult for sociologists to attempt grand synthesizing projects. That may 
be one of the reasons for Therborn's seeming reluctance to tackle the 
theoretical implications of the empirical evidence he assembles. The lack 
of strong theoretical questions and discursive mode of presentation make 
it difficult to develop an overall sense of this wide-ranging book, but I will 
try to give a fair summary of it before raising a number of critical ques- 
tions about Therborn's approach and his findings. 


Patterns of change 


The first third of Between Sex and Power investigates the decline or 
persistence of patriarchical privilege. Therborn's global review is pessim- 
istic: only in Europe, its diaspora and some parts of East Asia was any 
progress achieved during the last century. He identifies three pivotal 
moments when a successful challenge to patriarchy was mounted. Two 
of them were chronologically, though apparently not causally, associated 
with feminist agitation. The first blows against patriarchy were struck 
in northern Europe, specifically in Scandinavia with its early embrace 
of ‘no fault divorce’ (as early as 1915 in Sweden— before women got the 
vote) and in Russia, with the Bolshevik programme to re-educate and 
liberate women and simultaneously weaken kinship sentiments and 
family commitments that might dilute the citizen's loyalty to the state. 
In the second burst, just after World War Two, Therborn selects Japan 
under us occupation and China in the founding period of the People's 
Republic. The third concerted movement against patriarchy was more 
global in scope, centring on the un’s International Decade of Women 
1975-85, which provided the impetus for a series of reports on the 
status of women (mostly in developed nations) and put the removal of 
sex discrimination on the political agenda. Women in the West were 
the principal beneficiaries of subsequent legislation to promote gender 
equity in education and employment. Despite the contemporary global 
discourse on human rights and the formal commitment of uN member 
states to gender equality, Therborn concludes that patriarchy remained 
a powerful principle of social organization at the end of the twentieth 
century: 'Humanity's long patriarchal night is dawning, but the sun is 
still visible to only a minority’ 3 


? BSP, p. 130. 
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The middle section of the book explores changes in marriage and their 
relation to the regulation of sexuality. The basic conclusion here is that 
not much has changed and that what has occurred is more cyclical than 
seminal. Even Europe falls into this pattern. Therborn finds that marriage 
is still the dominant life career status for women in most geo-cultural 
zones, and that the age of entry remains relatively low—in keeping with 
what we know of the historical experience. The historical exception is 
western Europe. For Malthus, late marriage age and the toleration of 
celibacy (male and female) was the prudential preventive check which 
saved European people from producing more children than their econo- 
mies could absorb. Family researchers became much more conscious of 
Europe's distinctive procreative culture after 1960, principally as a result 
of historical demographic research pioneered in Cambridge under the 
leadership of Peter Laslett. Though not everyone accepts it, this research 
has proposed the notion that England's adaptive system of marriage and 
household formation was itself a key cultural ingredient of the origins of 
capitalism because it contained a mechanism to turn on and off the flow 
of population, so facilitating what today's economists (and in the past 
they were all demographers) call flexible labour markets. 


Therborn detects a cyclical pattern of oscillation between late and early 
marriage in Europe in response to fluctuations in economic growth, one 
that began in the eighteenth century and continued into the twentieth. 
However, his interpretation may seriously underestimate the influence of 
some unusual events on the underlying long-term trend. The cyclicality of 
the European trends in the first half ofthe twentieth century was strongly 
affected by the demographic disturbances of two world wars, which accel- 
erated the pace of the up-down sequence. The slaughter of anywhere 
between 15 and 30 per cent of the young male populations of the combat- 
ant countries of World War One played havoc with European marriage 
markets, taking the fertility of females born around the turn of the cen- 
tury to record-breaking lows. In response European governments of the 
inter-war period did their best to stem the advance of the family planning 
movement by banning the dissemination of literature about birth control 
and the sale of contraceptives. By the 1950s fears of demographic decline 
subsided as the post-war baby boom took off, amid a general quest for 
domestic tranquillity that followed the end of hostilities. 


The fifties era of working-class affluence broke all records for youthful 
marriage in the West. The most extreme case was the us where, by 1960, 
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70 per cent of women in the 20—24 age band were married. In 1900 only 
47 per cent had tied the knot by the time they were 24. Yet a decade is 
a long time in modern demography. Within a single generation—and 
undoubtedly with the aid of the pill, which more securely decoupled sex 
and procreation—the age norms of what Therborn calls industrial mar- 
riage (the male breadwinner, female homemaker) were abandoned and 
young people began experimenting with cohabitation and/or celibacy 
on a significant scale. Since 1970, the age of sexual debut and the age 
of marriage have moved systematically in opposite directions in Europe, 
with the result that post-industrial childbearing now occurs late in a 
woman’s fertile period, with dramatic knock-on effects on the birth rate. 
Similar trends are afoot in Japan though with greater social control of 
sexuality (the pill was effectively banned in Japan until recently). 


Procreation in decline? 


This brings us to the final section of Therborn's book—the demographic 
causes and consequences of high-tech birth control. Once again Europe 
is at the forefront of his attention. Over the course of the twentieth cen- 
tury, Western women inaugurated a new approach to family planning. 
Whereas in the past, family size was regulated by norms of late starting 
or early stopping of intercourse, reinforced by an unknown quantity of 
abortion, infanticide and abandonment, today the means exist for women 
to manage their fertility with much greater precision. New contracep- 
tive technologies and concepts of reproductive rights have transformed 
the relationship between sexual intercourse and procreation, though 
access to both the means and an environment where they may be used 
is globally uneven. In Europe the advance of reproductive rights has 
immense implications for the birth rate. Nations, cultures, ethnic com- 
munities only survive as long as they reproduce themselves and, since 
only women are equipped with the physiological means of making new 
human beings, it is up to them to keep population flow on course. To 
regenerate numbers at a stable level is a significant (time-consuming) 
responsibility. Even in the most propitious circumstances, each adult 
female must produce at least two children because half of her offspring 
will be male and therefore dependent on others for their replication. If 
women lose enthusiasm for procreation, or if they limit themselves to 
one child apiece, their communities will wither away in a matter of three 
to four generations—it is as quick as that. 
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This fate now realistically faces some of the world's richest nations. 
Therborn documents this trend, reminding us that prevailing birth 
rates in parts of Europe and Japan are now well below replacement level, 
thereby setting these regions on a course of more or less rapid demo- 
graphic decline. He does not see this as an irreversible trend, but he 
may be underestimating the power of long-term cultural movements. 
Whatever the ultimate outcome, the contemporary facts of declining 
fertility reach to the heart of women's social power in the modern era. 
Profound effects will follow if they continue to withhold this most fun- 
damental form of social labour. 


The pace ofthe future demographic decline that has begun in Europe will 
vary from nation to nation depending on the style of pro- or anti-natalist 
social policy and how far it succeeds in stimulating or repressing modern 
maternal desire. At the time of writing, things are not looking good for 
the survival of the world's richest nations. To take one example: if German 
fertility (currently around 1.3) is maintained over the course of the com- 
ing century, the population will decline from 82 to 14 million by 2090. 
Reversing this trend will not be easy. It will require much more imagi- 
native policy innovation by European governments to reward women 
economically and socially for bearing and rearing children. Ironically, as 
Esping-Andersen has pointed out, the familistic welfare states founded 
by Christian Democracy have been much less successful here than the 
individualist social democracies of Scandinavia.* They now record some 
of the lowest birth rates on record; the prospect of 'race suicide' enter- 
tained by early twentieth-century nationalists is now coming to pass on a 
scale and at a speed way beyond the worst nightmares of 1900. 


Therborn identifies two major waves of fertility decline, the first dated 
1680—1930 and confined to the European zone, the second 1965-95 and 
encompassing the remainder of his road map, with the exception of Africa 
and the Middle East. There is an interesting inverse parallel between them. 
In western Europe the first wave involved personal innovation in the face 
of hostile moral values and repressive legislation: it was ordinary people 
who took the initiative, spurred on by radical thinkers like the remark- 
able Annie Besant, whose spectacular trial for distributing contraceptive 
literature served as an effective media campaign. In the second wave, a 
century later, the stimulus came from above, with international agencies 
and national governments applying pressure, supplying contraceptives 





* Ggsta Esping-Andersen, Social Foundations of Postindustrial Economies, Oxford 
1999, pp. 67-70. 
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to individual families and sometimes resorting to policies such as forced 
sterilization that clearly denied reproductive rights. 


One of these top-down interventions has extraordinary implications 
for the future of the family. China's one-child policy nicely reveals that 
modern birth control contains a logical mechanism for the destruction 
of patriarchy, as Therborn defines it. The ruthless enforcement of the 
policy in urban China took the birth rate from 5.8 to 2.3 in a single gen- 
eration and effectively reversed the norms of age veneration. Most urban 
Chinese now grow up as only children, with parents who dote on them 
and are unsparing in what they spend on their development. The same 
phenomenon was noted earlier in the West as part of the process which 
Zelizer has termed the 'Rise of the Priceless Child'5 But in China the 
rapidity and scale of the transformation is truly revolutionary. What is 
more, the consequences for increasing gender equality are immense, as 
every Chinese social policy expert is quick to point out. 


The unfolding social consequences of this policy prove the effectiveness 
of Therborn's reliance on demographic data for charting the course of 
family change during the twentieth century. These data show that China's 
new state-sponsored culture of procreation unwittingly laid the founda- 
tion for a revolutionary overhaul of its family system, from which sibling 
relationships (brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts) will eventually disappear. 
Itis hard to imagine a change ofthis scope being achieved except through 
the agency of a powerful totalitarian government that could ride rough- 
shod over ordinary people's procreative impulses. This may accord with 
Therborn's judgement that ‘international communism played a crucial, 
if not overwhelming role' in attempts to eradicate patriarchy during the 
twentieth century, although the coercive pressures needed to impose the 
single-child policy are surely not what Therborn has in mind when he sin- 
gles out communism as the century's leading dissolvent of patriarchy.® 


During the last quarter of the twentieth century, falling birth rates 
have been registered in most of the countries which the un classifies 
as ‘developing’. Therborn cites a unD? estimate made in 2002 that 
there was an average decline of 40 per cent—equal to a reduction of 2.3 
children per woman, from 5.4 to 3.1—between 1970 and 1995.” At the 





5 See Viviana Zelizer, Pricing the Priceless Child: The Changing Social Value of Children, 
Princeton 1985. 
$ psp, p. 76. 7 BSP, p. 236. 
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same time, birth rates in the most developed nations began to fall once 
again, this time to record new lows that are now well beneath the level 
needed to maintain populations. Fertility decline will continue unabated 
over the coming decades, but it will still take many years for the impact 
to be felt on global demography. The modern rise of population, as 
McKeown described it, is expected to peak at more than 9 billion people 
during the third quarter of this century? By that time, the demographic 
transition will be more or less complete on every continent, though the 
fate of Africa remains uncertain. 


Persistence of patriarchy 


Between Sex and Power does not offer a comprehensive review of the state 
of the family as a social institution at the end of the twentieth century. It 
does not even attempt to explore such traditional sociological terrain as 
the strength of kinship sentiments and commitments, the relationship 
between the family and the economy, the continued significance of the 
family in the socialization of children, or its role in the transmission 
of cultural and economic capital. What it does do, and this is its main 
strength, is to highlight the strong chronological relationship between 
trends in gender equality and women's willingness to perform the tradi- 
tional forms of family labour. In making the social relations of procreation 
the central components of his framework for measuring change in fam- 
ily systems, Therborn produces the most striking findings in his book: 
namely, that Europeans are losing the will to reproduce themselves. 


It is a pity that Therborn holds back from the opportunity to theorize 
the relationship between the family—i.e. the institutionalized setting for 
procreation—and the wider economy and polity. Without making these 
connections to broader social and economic forces, he cannot hope to 
give an adequate account of the history of the family or explain why it is 
now failing to maintain population vitality in Europe. The most proxi- 
mate and important force is the changing status of the child-bearing 
sex. But Therborn is unwilling to enter into debate about the relation- 
ship between gender inequality and women's procreative labour. Apart 
from an early skirmish with Sylvia Walby, who identified patriarchal 
structures in no less than six spheres of social life and specifically cast 
out the idea that age and generation played any part at all in its opera- 
tion, he is too respectful ofthe feminist canon and avoids the intellectual 





* Thomas McKeown, The Modern Rise of Population, London 1976. 
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terrain where society and biology meet. Because he confines patriarchy 
to familial power, he can only offer a very limited vision of when and 
how it has been challenged. His argument that Communism was the 
‘overwhelming’ factor in this process during the twentieth century is the 
most dubious of the entire book, highlighting the analytical problem of 
separating the social relations of procreation from those of social pro- 
duction, and of women's social and political status in general. 


Communism failed to liberate women either inside or outside the family. 
In the first instance, the Bolsheviks were more intent on getting rid of the 
family altogether than on curbing the domestic power and privileges of 
men. Proletarian man—hammer and sickle in hand—was their symbolic 
hero and they held back from any significant policies which would be capa- 
ble of penetrating the norms of gender inequality in domestic life. For the 
dissolution of patriarchy cannot be achieved by legislative fiat. Nor can it 
be imposed on an unprepared population by a benevolent conquistador 
like General MacArthur. Therborn seems unwilling to credit the role of 
human agency in the progressive eradication of pre-modern morality; as 
a result he fails to give credit to the pre-eminent role that capitalist social 
relations must have played in gradually laying the groundwork for the 
progressive diminution of traditional forms of moral domination. 


There were two routes to the disappearance of patriarchal prerogatives 
and practices in the twentieth century. The slower, earlier route—which 
Marx correctly foresaw—involved the progressive penetration of social 
life by the commodity form, alongside and in connection with the for- 
mulation of liberal ideologies. This route led to the more authentic and 
lasting change because it produced an irreversible transformation of the 
expectations of ordinary people and made them the agents of their own 
redemption. The second route was faster and, in some cases, more vis- 
ibly coercive. It involved the exercise of enlightened or despotic public 
powers, redefining the norms of everyday life with more or less effective 
mechanisms of enforcement. Communism followed this route and the 
weakness of its effects may be recognized by the fact that the ruling 
elites found it equally simple to overturn prior reforms when the occa- 
sion later demanded it. 


Therborn's insistence that patriarchy is the power of fathers over 
children—and by extension of husbands over wives—and his narrow 
focus on legal reforms, ignoring the role of broader social and economic 
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changes in the dissolution of pre-modern patterns of life, will not do for 
any section of his road map. Not only does such a narrow usage of the 
term offer scant explanation for what happened in the West, it makes 
little sense for the rest of the world, where 'the patriarchal night has 
not yet dawned'. In these places, the patriarch is not merely a father but 
also a communal figure, a guardian of traditional morality and as such 
a powerful agent of social control. This is especially true the further one 
wanders from the heartlands of the urban industrial way of life. Here is 
a recent report of an honour crime, in which Mukhtaran Bibi was gang- 
raped in June 2002 on the orders of a panchayat, a tribal council made up 
of village elders, in the remote Punjabi village of Meerwala. The reason 
was an unproven allegation that her 12-year-old brother had had an affair 
with a higher-caste woman. In the words of the Guardian reporter: 


As several hundred people watched, four men dragged her screaming 
through a cotton field. Pushing her into a mud-walled house, they assaulted 
her for more than an hour. She emerged afterwards with her clothes torn. Her 
father and brother, who had been forced to wait outside during the ordeal, 
draped her with a shawl and helped her home. In the days that followed her 
first impulse was to commit suicide . . . ‘In this area, there is no law and no 
justice. A woman 1s left with one option, and that is to die’, she said.9 


It is hard to square this example of patriarchy in practice with the 
restricted usage recommended by Therborn in a study that claims to 
encompass the whole of humanity. In such cases, it is clear that patri- 
archal power goes well beyond the bounds of the individual family. It is 
vested in male village elders and exercised in the interests of communal 
morality. Its principal (symbolic and real) victim is female. Mukhtaran's 
ordeal is the expression of a situation where there is no clear boundary 
between private and public spheres and where the definition of patri- 
archy cannot be confined by a modern view of the family as a private 
corporation. The assumption that the public/private boundary can be 
drawn with some precision reveals a Eurocentric tendency in Therborn's 
approach. Even in Europe this assumption is questionable, since it 
ignores the economics of human procreation and the articulation of the 
social relations of procreation with means of livelihood. In unmodern- 
ized communities it is deeply misleading to imagine that power in the 
family can be approached from a perspective forged in the West or in 
the offices of the United Nations. 


9 Guardian, 4 March 2005. 
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So in the end, Therborn’s reluctance to be a synthesizing sociologist in 
the mode of Goode means that he does not see the full implications 
of the evidence he has so resourcefully assembled. His insistence that 
even in the West things have not radically altered—for example, that in 
England the numbers of unmarried people or those living alone remain 
unchanged from the relevant proportions of the population between 
1500 and r7oo—overlooks the enormous gender differences in the two 
epochs. Contrary to his conviction of cyclical demographic repetition, 
the long-term trends among women whose identities and ambitions are 
steeped in contemporary capitalist culture do not look like going into 
reverse. Without some truly radical social reform, it will not be easy 
for European governments to create the incentives needed to maintain 
national vitality, no matter what women tell survey interviewers about 
their desire for more children. The work of producing the next genera- 
tion calls for too much self-sacrifice in communities where economic 
wellbeing and personal worth can only be sustained by proper wage and 
salary employment. This being so, it seems probable that the coming 
century will see a major global redistribution of nationalities. In 1900, 
Europe contained a quarter of the world's population; at current rates of 
fertility, this will decline to less than a tenth by 2100. In biblical terms, it 
might be said that the meek are on course to inherit the earth. Europeans 
who have spent the last couple of centuries expropriating other cultures 
and imposing their way of life on other peoples will decrease in both 
relative and absolute numbers. 


The most striking evidence assembled by Therborn is demographic. His 
book underlines the close connections between the dissolution of patri- 
archy in all spheres of life and the birth rate. The projected consequences 
of population decline in Europe are a very effective demonstration that 
the work immemorially performed by women in the family is the most 
important of all forms of social labour—it is literally the maintenance of 
society's vitality. That European women are no longer willing to perform 
this work reveals that in the absence of either coercive mechanisms or 
adequate material reward or cultural recognition, procreation is ulti- 
mately becoming the Achilles heel of communities that embrace the 
capitalist way of life. 
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GÓRAN THERBORN 


A LIBERAL PROVOKED? 


N REPLYING TO Nicky Hart, let me begin by noting the dis- 
crepancies between what is in my book, Between Sex and Power: 
Family in the World, 1900—2000, and what she says about it. These 
are so large that it is difficult to believe she has read it very seri- 


ously. Here are some examples of the gap between my arguments and 
her representations of them: 


I. 


Hart has me describing Southeast Asia as a region marked by 
'a blend of cultural values and practices formed out of enslave- 
ment, transportation, conquest and colonization’. What I actually 
wrote bore not the most remote relation to that. Here is my char- 
acterization of Southeast Asia: 'By and large, this was an area of 
tolerance, where patriarchy was less hard than in the core Asian 
civilizations . . . Buddhism embedded family rules in a mellow 
glow of informality and this-worldly insouciance . . . The rigid 
edges of Islam were rounded by Malay . . . custom. Christianity ... 
also had to adapt to Malay mores'.' 


. According to Hart, my book ‘does not even attempt to explore 


such traditional sociological terrain as . . . the continued signifi- 
cance of the family in child socialization'. While the socialization 
of children is not its primary focus, my book scarcely ignores 
the question. In what other work, one could ask her, are to be 
found the spatially and historically comparative data on children 
reared by two parents, one parent, or no parents that it supplies 
in successive tables?? 


I explain that I am concerned with the power of fathers over 
children, and particularly over daughters, including ‘specific 
intra-family discrimination of daughters, from infanticide or 
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malnutrition and neglect to disinheritance; with the power 
of husbands over wives, and with 'special sacrifices demanded of 
women for male sexual reasons, such as the crushing of girls’ feet 
in imperial China . . . or genital mutilation'? In Hart's version this 
becomes: ‘Therborn rules out the inclusion of the study of gen- 
der equality in the comparative history of the family'. The reality 
is that I argue gender inequality is broader than patriarchy, and 
show that it persists even after egalitarian norms of family and 
partnership have been established. 


4. From my investigations I conclude, successively, that in Europe 
'nineteenth-century proletarianization . . . and rapid urbanization 
had seriously disrupted the socio-sexual order'; 'the onset of the 
European wave of birth control seems to have been determined 
by the financial crash of 1873 and its depressive aftermath. It was 
greatly helped by the famous contraceptives trial in England in 
1677, relayed by an emergent mass circulation press, and linked 
to the continental spread of the Marxist labour movement’; 'struc- 
turally, the wave of de-patriarchalization and delayed marriages of 
1968 onward was sustained by the post-industrial labour market 
developments in the rich world . . . and, much more cautiously 
and indirectly, by an expansion of female textile and electronics 
industrial labour in Asia and in other parts of the Third World'.* In 
Hart's account, I ignore 'the role of broader social and economic 
changes in the dissolution of pre-modern patterns', and hold back 
'from the opportunity to theorize the relationship between the 
family—i.e. the institutionalized setting for procreation—and the 


wider economy and polity'. 


5. Against overblown theses about the end of the family and the end 
of marriage, I put recent changes in European marital patterns in 
a historical perspective, emphasizing how unusual was the cus- 
tomary reference period of 1950—70. What I say is this: ‘The turn 
was sudden and dramatic. The cohorts born in the 1930s or early 
1940s—in Italy the generation of 1955—were the most married 
generation of modern Europe . . . and also the generation which 
had the longest marriages .. . But the Swedish cohorts born after 


* Between Sex And Power, pp. 51-52; henceforward Bs». 
2 Bsp, Tables 5.11 and 5.17. > BSP, p. 8. 4 BSP, Dp. 301, 305. 
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1955 have the lowest marriage rates recorded in the country... 
For other countries the same should apply for the cohorts of the 
1960s and after’.5 In Hart's mind, this is nothing less than an 
assertion of ‘immemorial features of a long-running cycle that 
has been operating in Europe for the last half millennium’. 


6. After describing post-patriarchal but still gender-unequal socie- 
ties in Europe and the Americas, I remark that the West European 
family is returning to its ‘modern historical complexity —which 
'of course, includes a number of new, or previously rare or mar- 
ginal, forms'—before the standardization of its mid-twentieth 
century industrial pattern. This affords Hart the opportunity to 
write: ‘his insistence that even in the West things have not radi- 
cally altered . . . overlooks the enormous gender differences in the 


two epochs.' 


7. In recounting the enormous Chinese Communist investment 
in freedom to marry and to divorce, or the effort at radical fam- 
ily reform by the vs occupation authorities in Japan (by contrast 
with Allied policies in Germany), I document the slow actual 
implementation of these legislative changes over.the genera- 
tions. For my pains, I am told that “‘Therborn seems unwilling to 
credit the role of human agency in the progressive eradication of 
pre-modern morality. Hart then spells out her notion of human 
agency: 'as a result he fails to give credit to the pre-eminent role 
that capitalist social relations must have played in gradually lay- 
ing the groundwork for the progressive diminution of traditional 
forms of moral domination’. In this upside-down logic, not con- 
scious political action of any kind, but commodification—topped 
up by ‘liberal ideologies—becomes the strongest expression of 
human agency, rather than being, as common sense would sug- 
gest, a social-structural script with an indeterminate relationship 
to human agency and its contingencies. 


6. Hart attaches the highest importance to the conceptualization 
of patriarchy. Between Sex and Power treats it as something to 
be explained, rather than as itself an explanatory force, which 
of course can also be done. To make the task manageable, my 


5 BSP, p. 194 $ BSP, D. 314. 
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explanandum is confined to male domination in family and kin- 
ship relations. This departs from much feminist practice, but in 
scholarly discussions you do not quarrel about definitions, as long 
as they are explicit and consistently applied. I see no reason to 
take issue with someone who would prefer to call patriarchy what 
I treat as other forms of gender inequality. But to concentrate on 
the job of explaining changes and inertias in familial patriarchy 
does not mean to look for such explanations only within the fam- 
ily. On the contrary, the book concludes: ‘Family systems do not 
seem to possess an intrinsic dynamic—their changes are exog- 
enous, coming from outside' 7 


Ignoring this simple and straightforward conceptualization, Hart 
belabours a straw-man of her own: 'the definition of patriarchy 
cannot be confined by a modern view of the family as a private 
corporation. The assumption that the public/private boundary 
can be drawn with some precision reveals a Eurocentric tendency 
in Therborn's approach'. The 'private corporation' and the 'pub- 
lic/private boundary' are figments of Hart's imagination. A reader 
of my book needs only to reach the second page to register this. 
There I write: 


The privacy of family life has always been linked to societal author- 
ity, through institutionalized rights and duties prescribed and 
proscribed by organized religious bodies, buttressed or licensed 
by pohtical authorities or directly by state legislation. But the links 
may be distant and/or tenuous, largely lost ın the labyrinths of indi- 
vidual family power structures, or modified by provincial or local 
customs. A global view of the family will have to catch something of 
the diversity in which these powerful canons of authority exist.* 


Hart ends her fable with a newspaper story which, far from con- 
tradicting them, illustrates arguments made in my book. To see 
this, one need only compare the report from the Guardian she 
cites with my discussion of South Asia, where I note that 'the 
entanglement of patriarchy and misogyny with caste and religion 
through rituals and rules of pollution and purity provides male 
domination with a deep social anchor, largely out of reach for a 
secular bureaucracy and its discourse of equal rights’, or of Africa, 


7 BSP, p. 297. * BSP, p. 2. 
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where I comment: ‘in the countryside, customary authority—the 
chiefs—is the major pillar of patriarchy’ .9 


An explanation? ' 


It is difficult to see how anyone could arrive at such a distorted version 
of what is, after all, an empirical historical investigation. Obviously, I 
have no certain answer as to why Hart has misread my book so thor- 
oughly. But if I had to make a guess, I would hazard that her response 
to it combines a remarkably economic conception of knowledge with 
a passionately Whig, interpretation of history, spiked with an endur- 
ing dose of Cold War anti-communism. By an economic conception of 
knowledge, I mean a; minimization of cognitive effort. Nothing is more 
striking in her critique of my book than her apparently complete lack of 
interest in learning anything about the world—even North America, let 
alone all the other regions of the earth my book discusses at length— 
outside western Europe, or even anything about the history of western 
Europe itself. There is not a glimmer of a comparative sensibility in her 
comments. Hart hastalways known everything she wants to know. The 
only thing she might be willing to look at is a ‘strong theoretical question’ 
by a one-thesis 'synthesizer 

By her Whig interpretation of history, I mean the following. Hart is 
indignant at my definition of patriarchy, but at first glance it is not easy 
to understand why, as she complains of a construction that is almost the 
opposite of what I say; However, a possible reason—I am only guessing— 
may be this. In taking patriarchy as an authority structure of the family 
as my object of explanation, I make it possible to investigate its relation- 
ship to different social, economic and political systems. One implication 
of this position is that we must allow for the possibility that patriarchy 
may coexist with a 'continuing penetration of urban industrial capital- 
ism', even that the two may under certain conditions sustain each other. 
If so, that would cast some shadow of doubt on Hart’s core conviction 
that the only route to an ‘authentic and lasting’ eradication of patriar- 
chal practices has been ‘the progressive penetration of social life by the 
commodity form, alongside and in connection with the formulation of 
liberal ideologies’. For what her passionate belief in the benign progress 
delivered by commodification and liberalism evidently cannot accept is 
9 BSP, pp. 112, 178. ! 
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the reality that patriarchy is not exclusively pre-capitalist by definition. 
Hence she has no patience with comparative analysis of historical con- 
tingencies and actual political agency. The 'commodity form' and liberal 
ideologists do all the acting that is needed. It is this updated Whiggery 
that seems to be the key to her response. The anti-communism with 
which it is laced, reminiscent of the 1950s, is just an extra injection of 
adrenalin. Obviously, I would have preferred a more considered discus- 
sion of my book. But in a way it is perhaps encouraging that painstaking 
empirical research can provoke prevailing complacent ideology. 
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LEO PANITCH AND SAM GINDIN 


SUPERINTENDING 


GLOBAL CAPITAL 


S IF TAKING too literally the maxim that Minerva’s owl flies 
at twilight, it seems that the imperial nature of the American 
state is belatedly being acknowledged today only to announce 
its imminent demise—the ‘unravelling’ of us hegemony." In 
these accounts, the military occupation of Iraq is often seen as a desper- 
ate attempt to re-impose a faltering us leadership by force of arms. What 
these analyses tend to ignore is the unique scope and scale of the us 
imperialist state, and the specific role it has played in the making of the 
world economy in the postwar period. An evaluation of the us’s contin- 
uing capacity to shape global capitalism in the arst century therefore 
requires some theorization of the imperialist state itself. 
Contemporary Marxian analyses of imperialism and its sanitized cousin, 
globalization, have consistently fallen short of an adequate theorization 
of the state. Most still rest on the assumption that the relationship of 
economy to state is that of base to superstructure—in which case, any 
elaborated theory of the state is largely unnecessary and certainly uninter- 
esting. Other broadly leftist approaches to globalization have evaded the 
need for such a theorization by proclaiming the growing irrelevance of the 
nation-state. At one extreme, theorists of a transnational capitalist class 
postulate the formation of a transnational state to match the globality 
of capital; at the other, power is proclaimed to be decentred in a border- 
less world? In both there is an underestimation of the extent to which 
states, rather than being the passive victims of globalization, have been 
its authors and enforcers. As a result, not only is capital’s dependence on 
many states insufficiently acknowledged, but the pre-eminent role of the 
American state in the making of global capitalism is marginalized. 
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In order to ground an appropriate conceptual framework for understand- 
ing imperialism and globalization today, we need to begin by theorizing 
the capitalist state along three dimensions. The first encompasses its rela- 
tion to accumulation. The separation of the political from the economic 
within capitalism involves a distancing of the state from direct involve- 
ment in the organization of production, investment or appropriation of 
the surplus; but an active state is still required to maintain the juridical, 
regulatory and infrastructural framework through which these operate, 
as well as to police capital-labour relations, manage the macro-economy 
and act as lender of last resort. Capitalism could not exist unless states 
did these things; and states are impelled to do them, by virtue of their 
dependence on private accumulation for their own revenues and for the 
material foundations of their legitimacy. 


The role of the state in this respect is not merely a reactive response to 
contradictions emanating from the process of accumulation. Capitalist 
states have developed sophisticated measures for promoting and orches- 
trating capital accumulation, and for anticipating and limiting future 
problems. It is in these terms that we should conceptualize the 'relative 
autonomy' of the capitalist state: not as being autonomous from capital- 
ist classes or the economy, but rather in having capacities to act on behalf 
of the system as a whole (autonomy), while their dependence on the suc- 
cess of overall accumulation for their own legitimacy and reproduction 
nevertheless leaves those capacities bounded (relative). What requires 
historical investigation is the precise range and character of the capaci- 
ties developed by any one state. 


Such investigation is impossible without addressing a second dimen- 
sion of the state: the form of political rule. Here, the separation of state 


1 See Giovanni Arrighi, ‘Hegemony Unravelling—t’, NLR 32, March-April 2005 and 
‘Hegemony Unravelling—i1', NIR 33, May-June 2005. See also David Harvey, The 
New Imperialism, Oxford 2003. 

a This essay builds on our previous work, both in these pages (‘The New Imperial 
State’, NLR 2, March-April 2000) and in the Socialist Register. see ‘Global Capitalism 
and American Empire' 1n The New Imperial Challenge: Socialist Register 2004; and 
‘Finance and American Empire’ in The Empire Reloaded: Socialist Register 2005. 

3 ‘The fundamental principle of Empire is that its power has no actual and localiz- 
able terrain or centre . . . the United States does not, and indeed no nation-state can 
today, form the centre of an imperialist project’: Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri, 
Empire, Cambridge, ma 2000, pp. 384 and xiii-xiv. On the transnational state, see 
most recently William Robinson, A Theory of Global Capitalism: Production, Class 
and State in a Transnational World, Baltimore, mp 2004. 
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from society within capitalism entails the constitutional distancing of 
political rule from the class structure. This also allows for the organiza- 
tion of class interests, and their representation vis-à-vis opposing classes 
and the state. One aspect of this is the establishment of the rule of law 
as a liberal political framework for property owners. Another, only fully 
asserting itself in the postwar period, is the establishment of liberal 
democracy as the modal form of the capitalist state.* What requires spe- 
cific analysis here is the relative degree of the state's autonomy: how 
do linkages between societal and state actors, and the balance of class 
forces, bear on the state's legitimacy and shape its institutional capaci- 
ties in relation to accumulation? 


Defining capitalist imperialism 


The third dimension, implicit in the first two, is the territorial and 
national form ofthe capitalist state. Capitalism evolved through the deep- 
ening of economic linkages within particular territorial spaces; indeed, 
its development was inseparable from the process through which various 
states constructed their borders and defined modern national identities 
within them. Yet if the densest relations were national, international 
linkages were never absent. We should not merely assume an irresolv- 
able contradiction between the international space of accumulation and 
the national space of!states; the latter have always been players on the 
international economic stage. Here, we need to investigate whether a 
state's activity is consistent with extending the law of value and the rule 
of law internationally—and extending them, moreover, in ways that are 
mutually consistent with the actions of other states. This allows for exam- 
ination of the tensions and synergies between the national-territorial 
form of the state and international capital accumulation, within the con- 
text of the economic, political and ideological relations between states. 


With the separation of the economic from the political under capitalism, 
the age-old history of imperial political rule over extended territories 
and peoples takes on a new form; its analysis cannot be reduced sim- 
ply to capital’s economic tendency to expand. Instead, if we retain the 
understanding of imperialism as a form of extended political rule, what 
is properly defined as capitalist imperialism pertains to the role played 


4 The establishment of liberal democracy has, of course, been a long and uneven 
historical process, not realized i in a great many developing capitalist states today; 
China among them. 
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by capitalist states in the spatial extension of the law of value and of 
capitalist social relations. The historical interplay between the hierarchy 
of states and uneven capitalist development was earlier experienced, of 
course, through territorial expansion and colonialism. But pre-capitalist 
social forces played a large role in this, and international capitalist com- 
petition during the 18th, 19th and early 20th centuries was accompanied 
by the exclusions inherent in formal imperial rule, and the tendency, 
under these conditions, to inter-imperial rivalry. 


What needs investigation here are the means by which the separation of 
the economic from the political was extended to the international level 
over the course of the past two centuries. This involves not only an under- 
standing of the progressive marketization and commodification of social 
life, but also of the processes by which the national-territorial capital- 
ist state, in its modal liberal-democratic form, was universalized and 
inscribed into the constitution of international institutions and interna- 
tional law by the mid-2oth century. Both developments took place under 
the rubric of a new kind of informal imperialism, whereby particular 
states, in the very process of creating the political and juridical conditions 
for international capital accumulation by their own bourgeoisies, also 
took responsibility for creating the political and juridical conditions for 
the general extension and reproduction of capitalism internationally. 


It is within this perspective that not only the history of uneven capital- 
ist development but also the changing relations among the advanced 
capitalist states themselves need to be viewed. As part of the transfor- 
mation from formal to informal imperialism, legal equality between 
nations came to mask not only the inequalities between states of the 
‘core and periphery’, but also a new form of hierarchy established among 
the advanced states themselves. The process of the separation of the 
economic from the political at the international level, facilitating capital- 
ism's global integration, also meant that capitalist competition would no 
longer necessarily be expressed as inter-imperialist rivalry as this was 
understood by Marxist theorists at the beginning of the 2oth century. It 
is to the history of this rivalry that we now turn. 


Empires past 


Though the mercantile empires of Europe's absolutist states were 
present at capitalism's birth, the first empire to be driven by capitalist 
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logic—pursuing profits through the creation of value in competitive pro- 
duction rather than simply through exchange, and exporting capitalist 
property relations to its colonies—was that of Britain? Yet even as the 
rgth-century British state extended its territorial colonial empire, it was 
also pioneering a new type of 'informal imperialism': sponsoring for- 
eign investment and bilateral trade-and- ‘friendship’ treaties outside the 
administrative Empire, and even allowing other capitals to have access 
to these markets. Britain thus played the leading role in the extension of 
some of the key conditions for the operation of the law of value interna- 

tionally, from the free-trade policy to the gold standard. Herein lay the 
seeds of the epochal shift from pre-capitalist territorial imperialisms to 
capitalist imperialismiof the modern type. 


That said, there was a continuing tension between the imperatives of 
capitalism and those iof British colonialism. Even as it exported capi- 
talist property relations to its dominions, Britain also oversaw, and in 
some cases even reinforced, pre-capitalist ones. Open markets hardly 
characterized the relationship between colonies and mother-country, 
and it proved difficult to win support for free trade from other capitalist 
powers who were trying to catch up with Britain, both by protecting their 
own markets and by establishing colonies. But this was only another way 
of saying that the British state did not have the capacity to integrate, or 
even block for long, the new challenges to its dominance. In other words, 
the form taken internationally by the separation of the economic from 
the political was incomplete during the great wave of capitalist globaliza- 
tion between the 1870s and 19205. States primarily acted in particularist 
ways in relation to accumulation and political rule beyond their borders, 
seeking national advantages through the imposition of tariffs, control 
of trade routes, military intervention and, especially, imperial exclusion. 
The expansion of colonialism, resistance to liberal democracy as a new 
form of political rule'and the particularism of each state's relation to 
accumulation produced severe contradictions for all three dimensions of 
the capitalist state. Inter-imperial rivalry was the consequence. 

Marxist theorizations of imperialism at the time viewed these contra- 
dictions as irresolvable. Imperialism became their term for a stage of 
capitalism they believed was characterized by overaccumulation, accom- 
panied by the politicization of competition at home (via finance capital) 


5 Ellen Meiksins Wood, Empire of Capital, London 2003, pp. 73, 100. 
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and abroad (through inter-imperial rivalry). Their definition of impe- 
rialism as a stage of capitalism allowed them to avoid the pitfalls of a 
general trans-historical theory of imperialism; yet paradoxically, once 
imperialism was understood in the conjunctural terms of the times, the 
historical was frozen into a theoretical fundamentalism that the future 
could not escape (the ‘highest’ stage of capitalism). It would be unfair to 
expect these theorists to have foretold the future. But a less rigid formu- 
lation, and one less impoverished in terms of its conceptualization of the 
state, might have left the door ajar to other possibilities. Lenin closed 
the door, particularly in the debate with Kautsky, and future generations 
of Marxists were slow to open it again. While Kautsky at least raised the 
question of other outcomes, what he had in mind was limited to the 
diplomacy of capitalist states acting in their 'general interest'—a notion 
which Lenin, with some justification, saw as speculative rather than sub- 
stantive. Had the theorists of imperialism, Schumpeter among them, 
been more historically minded, and investigated the informal 'free-trade 
imperialism' of the British Empire rather than defining it away through 
a false dichotomy between free trade and imperialism, a more promis- 
ing theoretical legacy might have been bequeathed. 


America's ascendancy 


From the 1940s, the us came to take responsibility for reversing the 
earlier fragmentation of the international capitalist system through the 
gradual creation of a new world order, characterized by liberal trade and 
seamless capital accumulation. This project could not have been set in 
motion or brought to fruition without the agency of the us state and its 
capacity to attenuate the tensions between the national and international 
requirements of other capitalist states. Something more historically 
distinctive was emerging than just the rise of a new power or the inter- 
national extension of American capital: the American state was now 
acting as a self-conscious agent in the making of a truly global capital- 
ism, overseeing the drive to universalize the law of value through the 
restructuring both of states themselves and of inter-state relationships. 


The American empire did not appear from nowhere. In the western 
hemisphere, its roots go back to the territorial expansion of the republic 


$ Bukharin’s analysis was richer than Lenin's; but although he begins his essay 
by invoking ‘The struggle between “national” states’, his analysis of the state 
remains perfunctory. Nikolai Bukharin, Imperialism and the World Economy [1917], 
London 1987. 
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through what Jefferson called ‘extensive empire and self-government’. 
It evolved over the 19th century through the articulation of dynamic 
capitalist development at home and with the Monroe Doctrine abroad. 
Despite Woodrow Wilson's ambitions at the end of World War 1 to 
extend to the global lével the (mostly) informal imperialism which the 
Us practised in its own hemisphere, it was only through the crucible of 
the Great Depression, the New Deal and World War 11 that the American 
state developed sufficient capacity to globalize its imperial reach. There 
was no historical precedent for a major power supporting the revival of 
its potential economic competitors as the us did in the postwar period, 
through low-interest: loans, direct grants, technological assistance, 
favourable trading relations and the establishment ofa multilateral insti- 
tutional framework for international stability. This was simply beyond 
the ken of the old Marxist theorization of imperialismJ 


At stake here was, quite simply, the internationalization of the state. This 
entailed capitalist states coming to accept explicit responsibility for co- 
ordinating the management of their domestic order so as to contribute 
to that of the international capitalist order as a whole. For the us, under 
whose aegis this co-ordination took place, this had a special meaning: 
it defined the American national interest in terms of the reproduction 
and spread of global capitalism. The vs state still represented the array 
of forces specific to the American social formation, but inasmuch as this 
produced tensions with its new role these were allayed by the increas- 
ingly global accumulation strategies of dominant sections of the us 
capitalist class. The new role of the American state in global capitalism 
was clearly articulated in the secret 1950 National Security Council docu- 
ment, nsc-68, in terms of constructing a ‘world environment in which 
the American system can survive and flourish .. . Even if there were no 
Soviet Union we would face the great problem [that] the absence of order 
among nations is becoming less and less tolerable.’® Half a century later, 


7 As Giovanni Arrighi pointedly observed at the end of the 1970s, ‘the classical 
body of theories of imperialism . . . had become irrelevant as outlines for 1nter- 
pretive accounts of world-historical events, trends and developmental tendencies 
since the Second World War': The Geometry of Imperialism, London 1978, p. 160. In 
this context ‘imperialism’, previously understood as a relationship of rivalry within 
the developed capitalist world that affected the periphery, was redefined so that the 
core-periphery relationship became imperialism’s essence. Yet here, too, theoriza- 
tion ofthe state fell short, with the focus kept rather on the economic processes that 
generated underdevelopment. 

* Quoted in William Appleman Williams, Empire as a Way of Life, New York 1980, 
p. 189. 
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the wording employed in Bush's 2002 ‘National Security Strategy’ was 


not very different; but the project of global rule was now a matter for 
public proclamation. 


What made America's no-name imperialism viable had much to do, of 
course, with its relation to accumulation in the world's leading capitalist 
economy; but it also rested on the legitimacy which ‘American democ- 
racy lent to the us state abroad. Liberal-democratic ideas, juridical 
forms and political institutions lent some credibility to the claim that 
even American military-imperialist interventions were about human 
rights, democracy and freedom. And the reproducibility, beyond the 
Union, of many of its administrative, legal and constitutional forms 
encouraged imitators, fuelling ambitions to remake other states in the 
American image. 


This is not to say that such states became mere replicas of the us, given 
the variety of social structures or institutional and cultural traditions 
within them. Instead, what emerged was a dynamic combination that 
reflected the interaction of American penetration and dominance with 
the particularities of each nation-state. Nor did they become merely 
passive actors in the American empire; relative autonomy operated in 
relation to the internationalization of the state as well, reflecting the bal- 
ance of social forces and political initiatives in each state. This allowed 
them to pressure the us to carry out its pre-eminent responsibilities 
in the management of global capitalism in ways that would be more 
autonomous of pressures emanating from within the American social 
formation. But in doing so they recognized, usually explicitly, that the us 
alone had the capacity to play the leading role in the expansion, protec- 
tion and reproduction of capitalism. In this sense the American state 
was uniquely imperial. 


New world order 


The liberal-democratic legitimation of the informal vs empire has led 
to the common usage of the term ‘hegemony’, rather than imperialism. 
But it is dubious whether the full measure of the nature of American 
power since World War 11 can be adequately grasped by the concept of 
hegemony alone. Just as Gramsci's use of hegemony did not displace 
the concept of ruling class but rather spoke to a certain, and variable, 
quality of rule on the part of particular ruling classes, so the concept of 
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hegemony should not displace that of empire. Such a displacement has 
often led to the underestimation of the scope and breadth of American 
structural power and its capacity to reproduce its imperial status. This 
is seen in the tendency, especially widespread on the left, to draw hasty 
conclusions about the decline of American hegemony whenever the gap 
narrows between thé us and other economies, or other elites express 
ideological discomfort over the style of us leadership, or when a particu- 
lar military setback occurs. 


Such thinking was Y fairly common by the late Gos. The economic 
revival of the other'advanced capitalist states, especially Japan and 
Germany, led many to suggest that the previous two decades were less a 
foundation for a new;American world order than a temporary fix, based 
in the unique circumstances of the post-war period. Even those who 
were earlier prepared to speak of ‘empire by invitation’ were convinced, 
by the 19705, that the us could not be called an empire at all.? Yet even 
as they closed the economic gap with the us, postwar Europe and Japan 
were becoming ever'more tightly penetrated, integrated and depend- 
ent on the American' empire. Crucial here was the changing nature of 
international capital flows. Whereas under the British empire these had 
overwhelmingly taken the form of portfolio investment (e.g. lending 
to governments for infrastructural development), the dominant capital 
flows were now direct foreign investment, primarily from the us. 


This penetration and integration, often effected by us multinationals with 
the full back-up of the us state, meant that American capital now existed 
as a material social force inside a good many other social formations.° 
This had a more profound impact on social relations, property rights 
and labour relations than purely financial flows would have done, and 
involved direct links with local banks, suppliers and buyers. Moreover, as 
with trade dependence, the integrated production processes that multi- 
national corporations. spawned had the effect of restraining protectionist 
impulses and reinforcing pressures for free trade. Thus, beyond the Cold 
War political and military ties which were already shaping the range of 
| 


9 Geir Lundestad, ‘Empire by Invitation? United States and Western Europe 1945- 
52’, Journal of Peace Research, vol. 23, no. 3, September 1986. See his recent United 
States and Western Europe since 1945, Oxford 2004, which describes the decade of 
the 1990s in terms of ‘renewed invitations’. 

1° Where this did not occur, as in Japan, imperial linkages relied rather on military 
and trade dependence. | 
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options under consideration, American direct investment brought in its 
train American legal and consultancy firms, business schools, invest- 
ment houses and accountants. The restructuring of domestic class 
forces and institutions that accompanied all this was, in turn, reinforced 
by military reliance on the us, not just for protection against Soviet or 
Chinese expansionism, but for the security of their capitalists’ invest- 
ments in much of the Third World. 


Neoliberal turn 


The tensions between the us and the other developed capitalist states 
that emerged in the context of revived international competition at the 
end of the long boom were about renegotiating the terms and mecha- 
nisms of the post-war arrangements, not about challenging American 
dominance. The resolution of the economic crisis of the 1970s, more- 
over, depended on the decisive steps taken by the vs state from the turn 
of the decade to reconstitute the material basis of its imperial role, via 
neoliberalism. The mechanisms of this programme (anti-inflationary 
discipline, the liberalization and expansion of markets) may have been 
economic, but neoliberalism was essentially a political strategy to shift 
the balance of class forces. Reforms that had been achieved by subordi- 
nate classes, reinforced in the 1960s under new democratic pressures, 
were now presented as barriers to accumulation. Neoliberalism involved 
not just reversing earlier gains, but weakening their institutional foun- 
dations; this included a shift in the hierarchy of state apparatuses in the 
us towards the Treasury and Federal Reserve, at the expense of the old 
New Deal agencies at home and the State Department abroad. 


The us was not, of course, the only country to introduce neoliberal poli- 
cies; but the move to do so gave it a new status. Henceforth, capitalism 
would operate under a ‘new form of social rule’ that promised not only a 
revival of the productive base for American dominance but a model for 
restoring the conditions for profits in other developed countries, and a 
juridical framework for integrating global capitalism. The latter involved 
both the 'constitutionalization of disciplinary neoliberalism' through 
IMF and World Bank restructuring programmes, and the increasing 
Americanization of commercial law.” 


" See Greg Albo, ‘Contesting the New Capitalism’, in David Coates, ed., Varieties 
of Capitalism, Varieties of Approaches, New York 2005; and Stephen Gill, Power and 
Resistance in the New World Order, New York 2003 
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With the neoliberal reconstitution of the American empire deeply 
entrenched by the 19905, it became clear that the post-war era was not 
just a temporary hiatus between two phases of inter-imperial rivalry. us 
military power remained far superior to that of any other state and, even 
after the collapse of the Soviet Union, the armed forces of all the other 
advanced capitalist countries were still tightly integrated with the us 
through information, flows, technological agreements and the require- 
ments of strategic co-ordination. American industrial and financial 
capital deepened its penetration of Europe and Asia, while European 
and Japanese capital largely embraced, at home and abroad, the competi- 
tive terrain defined by neoliberalism. us economic growth now once 
more exceeded that of Europe and Japan, while the latter's dependence 
on American markets, increasingly serviced via their own direct invest- 
ment, further reshaped their production and consumption patterns. 
Japanese and German investment in the us auto industry, or General 
Motors’ restructuring of the South Korean auto industry in a way the 
chaebols could not do, point to a further degree of integration. 


It is in the context of:this integration that the Federal Reserve began to 
emerge as what the Economist could call ‘in effect, the world’s central 
bank’, in terms of providing liquidity and setting the baseline for glo- 
bal interest-rate changes.” The origins of this development lay in the 
growth of international finance during the Bretton Woods era itself, 
especially once Wall Street had come to dominate the new Eurodollar 
market in London. It'was on this basis that the first ‘big bang’ of finan- 
cial deregulation occurred in New York in the mid-7os, followed by the 
explosion of both domestic and international financial markets when the 
Volcker Shock inaugurated the neoliberal era proper. The response of 
the us as a capitalist state (representing finance to the end of strengthen- 
ing American capitalism) and as an imperial state (looking to imbricate 
finance in meeting us global responsibilities) led to a painful restruc- 
turing of manufacturing in the American economy. This restructuring, 
together with Wall Street’s increasingly deep financial markets, brought 
the world’s savings to the us. At the same time, the growing interna- 
tional role of American investment banks mediated corporate mergers 
throughout Europe and much of Asia, further influencing their indus- 
trial and financial re-orientation. In short, the ‘mutual embeddedness’ of 
Wall Street and the American state reinforced imperial capacities.3 


™ Economist, 3 February Joos. 
B See Leonard Seabrooke, us Power in International Finance, New York 2001. 
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The development of the American empire has thus seen the extension, 
at the international level, of the three dimensions of the capitalist state 
discussed earlier—economic, political, territorial—within a specific his- 
torical form. As the domestic separation of the economic and political is 
extended into the international domain, it becomes possible to think in 
terms of an ‘informal’ empire. As other states, for the most part, take on 
liberal-democratic forms, and the us comes to oversee global capitalism 
through these states, a unique type of imperial political rule emerges. 


Its four principal features may be summarized as follows. Firstly, in place 
of the previous fragmentation of international capitalism, the post-war 
development of the American empire represented a gradualist political 
project oriented towards the goal of an inclusivist liberal world of seam- 
less accumulation. This was the first empire fully oriented to the making 
of a global capitalism. The creation of new international institutions at 
the time did not represent the emergence of a proto-international state; 
these institutions were, and remain, constituted by national states and 
embedded in the new American empire. 


At the head of a global empire, the vs state was, secondly, more than 
the mere agent of the particular interests of American capital; it also 
assumed responsibilities for the making and management of global 
capitalism. Nor was its ability to do this only a matter of the capacities the 
American state had developed internally. American multinational corpo- 
rations reinforced the capacities of the state, and us imperial power was 
diffused through them. At the same time, the interpenetration of capital 
internationally undermined the autonomy of national bourgeoisies and 
rendered them hostile to strategies that might fundamentally challenge 
the American informal empire. 


Thirdly, the American imperial form of rule involved structuring the 
options of other states’ elites in such a way that they would identify repro- 
ducing the conditions for global capital accumulation and ‘order among 
nations’ as necessary for their own reproduction. The densest institu- 
tional and economic linkages in the new imperialism were constructed 
among the developed capitalist states (including those former imperial 
states whose tightest links were previously with their own colonies). 
These states continued to benefit from the reproduction of Third World 
dependency, but their status within the informal American empire lim- 
ited their autonomy in initiating imperial practices. 
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Finally, accommodation by other capitalist states to the American impe- 
rial project was mediated not only through the threat of Communism 
and the Cold War, but;also through the quasi-Keynesian form of interna- 
tional economic mandgement adopted in 1945, the postwar welfare-state 
regimes, and the decolonization process in the Third World. All these 
modes of accommodation entered into crisis by the 1970s, but no funda- 
mental challenge to 'the American empire emerged from the other 
advanced capitalist states, and those from popular anti-colonial forces 
in the Third World were either defeated, co-opted or marginalized. The 
neoliberal turn in the us, and its subsequent near-universalization, 
entailed the restructuring and opening of the world's states, including 
ex-Communist ones, to economic competition, the free movement of 
capital and the deepening of capitalist social relations. Both financial 
markets and international financial institutions played a crucial role in 
facilitating this and in reinforcing American imperial power. 


A faltering colossus? 


In any historical perspective, the notion that the power of such an 
empire might be eroded in the space of a few decades appears unlikely. 
This always made claims that the decline of American economic power 
was undermining us hegemony seem rather overblown. But what about 
today? To begin with the material basis of the empire, a few selected facts 
are worth noting: 


» The real rate of growth of the American economy (cpp) in the 
twenty ‘golden years’ of 1953—73 Was 3.8 per cent, while the growth 
of the other advanced capitalist states was considerably higher; 
the us rate of growth in the past two decades (1984-2004) was 
3.4 per cent—not only higher than the rate of growth in all the 
periods before the golden age (1830—70, 1870-1913 and 1913-50), 
but higher than the other G7 countries in this period.“ 


^ For the historical comparisons, see Angus Maddison, The World Economy. A 
Millennial Perspective, Paris 2001. Growth rates: Bureau of Economic Analysis 
(BEA), National Income and Product Accounts (N1PA) tables, 1950~73; 1984-2004. 
A contrasting assessment of us growth performance, based on a different periodi- 
zation, is offered by Robert Brenner, “The Capitalist Economy, 1945-2000: A Reply 
to Konings and Panitch and Gindin’ in Coates, Varieties of Capitalism, pp. 215-16. 
By making 1973-96 rather than 1984-2004 his period of comparison, Brenner 
includes the crisis decade of the 1970s (whereas our concern 1s with economic 
growth following the turn to neoliberalism) and leaves out the relatively high 
growth rates of the late 1990s and after the 2001 recession. 
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» us manufacturing productivity growth for 1950—73 averaged 2.5 
per cent, well below that of the other advanced capitalist coun- 
tries; for 1981-2004, it increased to 3.5 per cent, running ahead of 
all the other G7 economies. Notably, in terms of attracting invest- 
ment, the rate of us manufacturing productivity growth has also 
run ahead of growth in labour compensation.” 


> In1981, the us spent almost as much on R&D as Japan, Germany, 
the ux, Italy and Canada combined; by 2000, it was spending 
more than the other G7 countries combined. The us share of glo- 
bal high-tech production (aerospace, pharmaceuticals, computers 
andofficemachinery, communicationequipment, scientific instru- 
ments) was relatively steady at 32 per cent between 1980 and 
2001, while that of Germany was halved (to 5 per cent) and Japan 
cut by about a third (to 13 per cent).'é 


» The volume of American exports since the 1980s has been grow- 
ing faster than any of the other G7 countries: for 1987-2004, 
average annual export volume of the other G7 countries increased 
by a range of 4.5—5.8 per cent, while the us averaged 6.8 per cent.” 
The sales of American corporations abroad (not included in the 
trade accounts) were at $3 trillion in 2002, well over double the 
overall exports from the us. The share of after-tax corporate prof- 
its relative to us cpP earned by American corporations in their 
domestic and international operations is currently at the highest 
level since 1945.79 


5 Bureau of Labor Statistics productivity data; productivity is measured as output 
per hour. Real output per full-hme employee more than doubled in manufacturing 
for 1977—2001, but fell by almost x3 per cent in services; since additional labour 
hours in the service sector bring down the average, overall productivity in the 
American economy has declined slightly. 

© Charles Kelley et al, 'High-Technology Manufacturing and us Competitiveness’, 
Rand Corporation, March 2004; National Science Board, Science and Engineering 
Indicators, 2004, Figure 6-5. South Korea and China increased from about 1 per 
cent to 7 and almost 9 per cent respectively. 

7 OECD, Economic Outlook 76, Statistical Annex, Table 38. us exports did fall ın vol- 
ume terms between 2001-3, but have risen rapidly since. 

!5 BEA, Survey of Current Business, January 2005, p. 79. 

19 BEA, NIPA Table 1.12, February 2005. A rising proportion of this is accounted for 
by finance, an issue we take up below. 


. 
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At a minimum, these facts ought to pose some problems for those mak- 
ing the case for American economic decline. But a more fundamental 
point needs to be made about the interpretation of the data. Economic 
categories are not context-neutral: the asymmetries of empire need to be 
factored into the interpretation and evaluation of exchange rates, trade 
accounts, fiscal deficits, capital flows, international debt. Any assess- 
ment of such criteria with regard to the question of American power 
today needs to bear in mind that what seems crisis-laden for ‘normal’ 
economies does not necessarily carry the same implication for the impe- 
rial state. At 6 per cent of cx», the American trade deficit is higher than 
it has ever been. But what does this tell us, beyond the acknowledgement 
that it will eventually require some adjustment? The very fact that a trade 
deficit has persisted for virtually the last quarter-century suggests that it 
now has a different meaning for the vs than for other economies. In the 
Us case, the deficit is.a product of the enormous volume of American 
imports, which has been a benefit to capitalism globally, rather than of a 
loss of competitiveness. The products of cheap labour involved serve to 
supply business with low-cost inputs and to reduce the cost of reproduc- 
ing us labour, both of which intensify competitive pressures on wages. 


Privileges of the metropole 


At issue here is the extent to which the us current-account deficit can be 
sustained without an inordinate increase in interest rates or weakening 
of the domestic currency. So far, foreign investors and central bankers 
have been quite ready to provide the requisite financing at relatively 
low rates of interest. This is not a matter of what Arrighi has dubbed a 
‘protection racket’, but of structured self-interest.?° Private investors still 
come into the American economy because it remains relatively dynamic, 

provides reasonably good returns and a high degree of safety. Foreign 
central banks have been willing to hold us Treasury bonds because of 
their own interest in keeping the dollar from falling too fast or too far, 
a reflection of their economies’ dependence on exports to the us and of 
the deeper structural integration that American foreign investment has 
brought about in many places. 


! 
While the American fiscal deficit is ostensibly a national affair, it neces- 
sarily has international and imperial implications. The response of 





? Arrighi, ‘Hegemony Unravelling—11’, NLR 33, pp. 108-13. 
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financial markets to the Bush Administration's lack of concern with fis- 
cal discipline has, at least until recently, been relatively muted. In part, 
this parallels the trade deficit: it reflects the global economy's structural 
dependence on the stimulus provided by the American economy and 
the confidence of global private investors, especially under a tax-friendly 
Republican administration. In addition, the ‘fiscal discipline’ that mat- 
ters most to financial markets is whether governments have been giving 
in to pressures for social programmes, and in the American case such 
pressures have been notoriously weak. To the extent that the increase in 
the fiscal deficit is therefore a consequence of the costs of war (presented 
as an imperial necessity) and of the dramatic reduction in taxes on the 
wealthy (reflecting the highly skewed balance of class forces), financial 
markets have been prepared to tolerate it. The net outcome of the us 
state gaining access to global savings at low rates of interest is that the 
costs of empire have been shared—above all, by Japan and China. 


The same goes for the flow of direct investment. For ‘normal’ econo- 
mies, outflow of capital may imply a loss to the domestic base, while 
foreign inflow may be seen as a threat to local sovereignty. With its heavy 
imports of both capital and manufacturing goods from Third World 
countries, the us today appears to be both the least imperial and the most 
dependent economy in the world. But economic flows have no mean- 
ing outside the larger context of empire. For example, us investment 
in Canada and Canadian investment in the us are both expressions of 
American imperialism, reflecting, on the one hand, the American pene- 
tration of Canadian social relations and, on the other, the determination 
on the part of Canadian business to be inside the core of the empire, 
in order to sustain access to American markets and achieve security 
against possible protectionist measures. The same thing increasingly 
applies not only to Mexican investment in the us, but also to British, 
German and Japanese. 


The type of impact that us capital investment has had in other social for- 
mations, where it has generally become an influential shaping force, is 
not matched by foreign direct investment within the us itself. In relation 
to the size of the American economy as a whole, foreign direct invest- 
ment from any one particular country is relatively small. More important, 
it takes place within the framework of the already-established imperial 
order. us investment abroad has not only been large relative to the size 
of the other economies; more crucially, it coincided with, and was partly 
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constitutive of, the creation of the new imperial order—first in the west- 
ern hemisphere and then, after World War 11, in Europe and later in East 
Asia. For the us state, the relentless expansion of American investment 
abroad was an extension of empire. This is in no sense true of Japanese 
or German, much less of British, Canadian or Mexican investment in 
the us today. Indeed, to the extent that this foreign capital becomes part 
ofthe American social formation, it seeks to reproduce, not to challenge, 
the American imperial state. 
American multinational corporations now employ almost ten million 
workers overseas.* This outward flow of capital is supported by inflows 
of short-term loans, such as corporate bonds, as well as foreign direct 
investment. Between 1980 and 1988, the value of Fpi in the us had 
doubled; it had doubled again by 1997, and yet again by 2004.? The con- 
trast with the British empire is striking. Between 1870 and 1914, Britain 
exported some 4 per cent of its cp» to the rest of the world, starving its 
own economy of productive investment and ultimately paying the price 
in the relative decline of its share in global production.” The us, on the 
other hand, has been receiving large inward flows and channelling these 
not only into consumption but also domestic investment, including the 
development and dissemination of new technologies. Again, this capac- 
ity to capture and employ so much of the world's savings, some of which 
is also recycled as American investment abroad, reflects the structural 
strength of the empire, not its weakness. 

i 


Overarching all this is the dollar. Had there been a run on the us cur- 
rency over the past few years, this might have signalled the exhaustion 
of the American empire's privileged asymmetries. But the fact that a 
very substantial devaluation of the dollar has already occurred (espe- 
cially vis-à-vis the euro) without disrupting financial markets points to 
something quite different. Though some central bank diversification of 
reserves away from the dollar may continue, any dramatic shift towards 
an alternative global currency remains most unlikely because there is 
neither the willingness nor the capacity for any other currency, includ- 
ing the euro, to play this role. The last thing the European Central Bank 


currently wants—both for immediate reasons and in terms of long-term 
l 





~ BEA, Survey of Current Business, July 2004, p. 23. 

^^ BEA, US International Transactions Accounts, 15 March 2005. 

? A. G. Kenwood and A L. Lougheed, The Growth of the International Economy 1820— 
2000, London 1999, p. 28. 
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responsibilities—is for the euro to be further inflated relative to the 
dollar. Moreover, all central banks want to avoid the global financial insta- 
bility that a shift away from the dollar would risk, given the greenback's 
role not only as the global reserve currency, but also as the main store 
of value for financial assets and chief vehicle currency for international 
commerce, through which goods and services are generally invoiced and 
other currencies exchanged. 


Benign financialization 


To imagine that shifts in currency values determine, or are even an 
adequate measure of, the rise and fall of empires is a version of the 
monetary illusion. Lurking behind such notions, however, 1s the more 
substantive claim that the financialization ofthe economy, which we have 
identified as an integral part of the strength of the American empire, is 
actually a symptom of American imperial decline. For most Marxists, 
the theoretical argument usually runs from an overaccumulation crisis 
in the productive economy through to the shift of profits and savings 
into unproductive financial assets. We agree that overaccumulation is 
an inherent condition of capitalism. It is the mechanism through which 
units of capital compete for market share: even with perfect knowledge 
of the plans of others, corporations will collectively produce more than 
the expected total market—as they must do, if any one of them is to 
succeed in capturing an increased share of that market. As some capital 
is devalued overaccumulation is eased, but the problem will always be 
repeated. Yet this does not itself amount to a structural crisis, such as the 
sustained and self-reinforcing disruption in accumulation that occurred 
in the 1930s. And while this did also occur to a lesser extent in the 19708, 
the crisis of that decade led to the acceleration of capitalist globalization 
rather than its interruption as in the 1930s. 


This had much to do, we have argued, with the role of the American 
state in introducing neoliberalism and the role of finance within that 
regime.^* Since the 1970s, finance has intensified quotidian pressures 
for the closure of unprofitable businesses, and the explosion of mergers 
and acquisitions has expanded capital’s ability to exit. This has led to the 
loss of jobs and the disruption of whole communities; but partly because 
of the role finance played in providing credit to sustain consumption, it 





^4 See our ‘Fiance and American Empire’, esp. pp. 60-6. 
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did not amount to süch serious interruptions to accumulation as may 
properly be designated a structural crisis. 


Some see the very strength of finance in the us as the source of new 
problems: with finance’s large claims on the surplus, less is retained 
for reinvestment.5 But even if we accept that the surplus is only created 
within a narrowly defined productive sphere, it would be wrong to ignore 
the dynamic supplemental role financial markets have played. The total 
surplus may be increased if finance disciplines firms to reorganize pro- 
duction, reallocates capital away from less profitable companies, helps 
to disseminate technology across sectors and generates the liquidity 
to supply venture capital to new businesses. These are not just ‘add- 
ons’ to the process of surplus creation; they represent some of the most 
dynamic aspects of the recent growth of the American economy at home 
and abroad. So even if the share claimed by finance increases, the net 
amount left for reinvestment may be higher than it would otherwise 
be. Moreover, in response to competitive pressures and opportunities 
within the productive sector, financial institutions have come to take on 
tasks that tend to blur (though not erase) the lines between production 
and finance. This includes functions such as payroll, accounting and 
planning that were formerly included in the ‘productive’ sector and then 
outsourced; similarly, many productive-sector firms have become signifi- 

cantly involved in financial activities. 


To this should be added the crucial role played by financial institutions 
in the management of risk, a central condition for the continued expan- 
sion of global accumulation. While the role of finance has often been 
written off as speculative and therefore wasteful (which much of it of 
course is), this misses the distinction between what is useful from a 
perspective outside of.capitalism and what is essential within capitalism; 
the derivatives revolution in financial markets shows that what is specu- 
lative is not necessarily wasteful, insofar as it contributes to managing 
risk. Just as transportation adds costs to production but is a prerequisite 
of global accumulation, financial markets bring new risks and costs yet 
are fundamental to capital's expanded reproduction. 


35 See Arrighi, ‘Hegemony Unravelling and Harvey, New Imperialism; and, although 
on the basis of a different argument, Gérard Duménil and Dominique Lévy, "The 
Economics of us Imperialism at the Turn of the 21st Century’, Review of International 
Political Economy, vol. 11, no. 4, 2004. 
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A further prerequisite for global accumulation has been the Federal 
Reserve's central role in the provision of overall global liquidity. By throw- 
ing liquidity at every financial tremor and hint of recession in the us 
since the early 19905, it has not only sustained American demand, but 
has kept liquidity high around the world; and this in turn has contrib- 
uted to bringing vast pools of Asian labour into production—for export 
to an American market, sustained by the Fed's policy. To be sure, the 
Fed's ability to continue to do this on its own has increasingly been con- 
strained since the turn of the century; nevertheless, it continues to secure 
a remarkable degree of cooperation from other central banks and finance 
ministries, above all the Japanese, who pumped 35 trillion yen's worth 
of liquidity into the world system in 2003 and 2004 to buy us Treasury 
bonds. To what extent this was an explicitly co-ordinated monetary policy 
has not been revealed, but as Richard Duncan has recently asked: 


Was it merely a coincidence that the really large scale Boy/MoF interven- 
tion began during May 2003, while [Federal Reserve] Governor Bernanke 
was visiting Japan? Was the soj simply serving as a branch of the Fed, as 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Tokyo, if you will? . . . If this was a globally 
co-ordinated monetary policy (unorthodox or otherwise) 1t worked beauti- 
fully. The Bush tax cuts and Boy money creation that helped finance them 
at very low interest rates were the two most important elements driving 
the strong global expansion during 2003 and 2004. Combined, they pro- 
duced a very powerful global reflation . . . Whatever its motivation, Japan 
was well rewarded for creating money and buying us Treasury bonds with 
1t. Whereas the 207 had failed to reflate the Japanese economy directly by 
expanding the domestic money supply, it appears to have succeeded in 
reflating it indirectly by expanding the global money supply . . . If some 
central bank had not stepped in and financed the private sector capital flight 
out of the dollar, then sharply higher interest rates most likely would have 
thrown the world into a severe recession. It is quite likely that this consider- 
ation also played a role in influencing the actions of the Japanese monetary 
authorities during this episode. 


Here we see clearly how the internationalization ofthe state operates within 
the framework of us empire. It allows for the implicit co-operation—if 
not explicit co-ordination— necessary for the us to continue to act as the 
importer of last resort and the global ‘macro-stabilizer’; and it leads to 
the financial burdens of empire being shared internationally. Financial 
capital, and the political institutions which protect and manage it, con- 
sequently contribute both to increasing the global surplus and to the 


a Richard Duncan, ‘How Japan financed global reflation', FinanceAsia, ro 
March 2005. 
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subsequent distribution of the surplus in a way that supports the manage- 
ment and reproduction of empire. This is what makes the argument 
that the vs is displacing its crisis through its privileged claims on global 
savings unconvincing. In fact, the us has acted as a stimulus to growth 
elsewhere through its massive imports and trade deficits. And if, for 
instance, German growth i is lagging, it is not for a lack of global liquid- 
ity; rather, it means that the pressures on the German working class will 
be intensified, in order to retain domestic investment and attract foreign 
investment. Consequently, what is being 'exported' is not so much a dis- 
placed vs crisis but the weakness of American labour. 


Contradictions of us hegemony 


There are good grounds, then, for doubting Arrighi's assertion that the 
past decades have seen ‘a relative and absolute loss of the us’s capacity 
to retain its centrality within the global political economy’. Similarly, an 
analysis of the American state’s capacities in the arenas of coercion and 
culture, and the role these have played in the successful reconstitution 
of the us empire in the neoliberal era, would go a long way to qualify the 
view that the Bush Administration’s neo-conservative adventure in Iraq 
has precipitated the ‘terminal crisis’ of us hegemony, any more than dif- 
ficulties in Vietnam in the late 1960s triggered its ‘signal crisis’.” 


Hegemony is a variable quality of rule; conjunctural shifts in the balance 
between consent and coercion in the deployment of structural power 
should not be mistaken for epochal ones. Since the demise of the ussr, 
Washington has faced fewer constraints in using coercive means to 
intervene in recalcitrant states that are harder to bring to heel via eco- 
nomic pressures alone. During the 1990s, one measure of the American 
imperium’s hegemony—at least in relation to intellectual and political 
elites in the advanced capitalist states—was the criticism it attracted 
from human-rights groups for not intervening more; the imperial role 
was, of course, reinforced as every NATO government signed on to the 
war on Yugoslavia. Bush’s isolationist rhetoric in the 2000 election cam- 
paign reflected traditional Republican attitudes, but isolationism was 
readily transformed into unilateralism once he had been schooled by 
both al-Qaeda and the neo-cons in the central fact of White House life: 
the American Presidency cannot be anything but imperial. 





7 Arrighi, ‘Hegemony Unravelling—t’, pp. 74, 57. 
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We have argued that the very structure of the us imperial order involves 
ruling with and through other states, themselves relatively autonomous 
from the imperial centre. It is too early to say whether the elite forces that 
have long chafed at the constraints this sets on the us state have gained 
a permanent upper hand in Washington. But this is unlikely. The Bush 
Administration's attempt to mend fences in its second term, explicitly 
recognizing the relative autonomy of the other advanced capitalist states 
most closely linked to the us, suggests an acknowledgement of the reali- 
ties of imperial rule. Arrighi himself reminds us of the worried words of 
a French functionary as levels of resistance rose in Iraq: 


When the us finds itself bogged down, it poses a big challenge to the 
rest of the world. If America simply pulled out now . . . concern would 
quickly switch from the perils of us global domination to the dangers of a 
world deprived of us international engagement. America is in a mess but 
so are we.” 


But if it is sheer hyberbole to describe us hegemony as in ‘terminal cri- 
sis’, this is not to suggest that there are no limits to American power. On 
the contrary, the necessity of refashioning the world’s states as minimally 
adequate tools for the administration of global order could turn out to be 
a challenge as great as that faced by the formal empires with their colo- 
nial apparatuses. But such contradictions need to be measured against 
the imperial state’s capacities to cope with them, relative to the capacities 
of oppositional forces to develop them into new political openings. Given 
the continuing co-operation of capitalist states in the management of cri- 
ses, the system may stagger occasionally but it will persist. 


Nevertheless, the very complexity of the task of managing global cap- 
italism means that the American empire will not be able to prevent 
recurrent localized crises. This feat, after all, must be accomplished 
in the face of the financial volatility that attends the neoliberal order 
and has to be conducted through a multitude of states. The balance of 
domestic social forces within each state adds further complications, as 
does the competition among states to be sites of capital accumulation, 
even if this falls far short of anything like the old inter-imperial rivalry. 
China undoubtedly has the potential to emerge as an eventual rival to 
the vs empire; but the realization of this potential is, by any measure, 
a long way off. The amassing of financial reserves in Asia does not in 





33 Financial Times, 12 November 2003. 
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itself signal a shift in the locus of global power; gathering resources is 
quite a different matter to having the structural power to shape how 
those resources are used. 


Faced with these realities, the temptation to rally spirits by proclaiming 
the imminent decline of American hegemony should be resisted. Do 
we really need things to get worse to condemn the current system? The 
world as it is already cries out for change; the issue is whether alterna- 
tive political institutions can be created, to build the popular confidence 
that would effect a shift in the balance of forces. The most significant 
contradictions at present pertain to the legitimation of neoliberalism, in 
the context of the us empire. The latter emerged out of a specific crisis 
in world capitalist development in the first half of this century: the very 
states that had contributed most to the rule of law and the law of value 
domestically frustrated their extension at the international level. But 
their full extension to the international domain today, under the aegis of 
the American empire and through the internationalization of the world's 
states, creates a new contradiction: the international discipline the law of 
value imposes, intensified under neoliberalism, undermines the domes- 
tic space to pursue the legitimation functions of states. 


In the case of many Third World countries, the contradiction goes deeper: 
international integration blocks the development of the national coher- 
ence which has always been a crucial condition for the emergence of the 
rule of law and the law of value domestically. This frustration of national 
development under pressure of the international law of value under- 
mines the legitimacy not only of the regimes of the South but also of the 
international financial institutions and, ultimately, the American empire 
itself, whose imperial role is increasingly unconcealed. Problems of 
legitimation are also generated within the advanced capitalist countries, 
to the extent that neoliberal restructuring fails to mobilize convincing 
electoral support. But the complex political task of developing such 
cracks in the imperial carapace into strategic openings is not best helped 
by premature declarations of us hegemony's demise. 
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IMPERIAL MARGARINE 


The often disappointing results of decolonization have bred a revision- 
ism that forgets why colonialism was discredited in the first place. The 
British historian Niall Ferguson became an outstanding popularizer 
of this current with the publication of Empire: How Britain Created the 
Modern World and Colossus: the Rise and Fall of the American Empire. 
Written as if to teach us statesmen and citizens how to be good imperial- 
ists, they have become bestsellers, and an obligatory reference point in 
debates on empire. Their author—who in an important earlier work, The 
Pity of War, had shone a withering spotlight on the patriotic militarism 
of the Great War—has gone in quick succession from Oxford to New 
York University, and thence to Harvard. 

Ferguson's attention to economic history is welcome, since it is a 
sub-branch of the discipline ignored only at great intellectual cost. He 
is more cautiously to be commended for calling empire by its name. He 
believes that Britain invented capitalism and, with it, what he sees as the 
most valuable ideas and institutions of the modern world—the English 
language, private property, the rule of law, parliamentary structures, 
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individual freedom and Protestant Christianity. Admirers would see 
inclusion of Protestaritism as an example of impish fun, tweaking the 
tail of the politically correct, but we can be sure that Ferguson is quite 
serious. The complacent British self-regard of Empire easily segues into 
endorsement for American national messianism in Colossus, with the 
Anglo-American imperial formula—which he dubs ‘Anglobalization’— 
offering the colonized.the best hope of capitalist success. As a historian 
of the English-speaking peoples Ferguson seeks to rescue Winston 
Churchill’s account from its contemporary entombment in countless for- 
bidding leather-bound volumes. He offers a pacier narrative, garnished 
with good quotes from the great man; but the neo-conservative gloss he 
adds to the Churchillian vision would surely have inspired reservations 
in someone who, after all, helped to found Britain’s welfare state. By 
contrast, Ferguson sternly insists in Colossus that if the us is to make a 
success of empire it will have to cut social programmes to the bone. 

Ferguson’s claim about the decisive contribution which empire 
makes to development is meant to hold for the future as well as the past. 
But the evidence he relies on is very selective: the only empires he really 
has time for are those of Britain and the United States. His failure to 
introduce any proper comparative dimension is in striking contrast to 
the serious attention he gives to all the major belligerents in The Pity 
of War. While he exhibited a command of a wide range of German and 
Austrian sources in that book, the bibliographies of Colossus and Empire 
do not include a single work not in English. The overall decline in the 
quality of Ferguson’s work between Pity and these two later books is a 
performative rebuttal of his faith in the magic of the market, since they 
were hastily produced in response to demand. 

While good yarns make Empire readable, Ferguson misses, or mis- 
construes, crucial aspects of imperial logistics and political economy. It 
is quite a feat to write the history of the British empire and omit any real 
discussion of the Royal Navy during the critical period 1650-1815. This 
is Henry v without the battle of Agincourt. Only a quite modern state 
could have built, manned and supplied a permanent force of over a hun- 
dred ships of the line. If Ferguson has consulted the work of N. A. M. 
Rodgers—an author whose outlook he would find very congenial—he 
could have given readers a glimpse of what life aboard an 18th-century 
warship was really like and explained why the British outgunned the 
French. And if he had consulted Robert Brenner’s Merchants and 
Revolution and John Brewer's Sinews of Empire—authors he might find 
less congenial—he could have achieved a better grasp of the economic 
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foundations. Likewise, Ferguson gives a lively sketch ofthe us empire in 
the days of ‘manifest destiny’ and the ‘big stick’ in the early chapters of 
Colossus, but pays little attention to the huge diplomatic and economic 
effort that subsequently went into the construction of a global chain of 
military bases (an aspect well covered by Chalmers Johnson in Sorrows of 
Empire). The suspicion grows, confirmed by his enthusiasm for Bush’s 
invasion of Iraq, that Ferguson, like other neo-conservatives, is seduced 
by the romance and rhetoric of empire, but when it comes to its logistics 
and economic rationale he is in denial. 

The rhetoric and romance are dark-hued. Ferguson allows that Anglo- 
American empire involved much destruction and atrocity—but with 
ultimately beneficial results. His case is that dragging the world into 
modernity was—is—bound to be a very difficult and ugly proceeding. 
Those on the receiving end of Anglo-American imperialism are lucky 
since at least British and American imperial tutelage proved more benign 
than that of other modern empires, such as the Germans, the Japanese, 
the Soviets, or even the French, Portuguese and Spanish—though little 
is heard of these. If you could find an Algonquin or native Tasmanian 
descendant they would probably not agree. Ferguson does not shrink 
from considering the crimes of colonization—one chapter in Empire is 
called ‘White Plague'—but he constructs a sort of cosmic balance sheet 
in which, as with the Bank of England in its heyday, the credits comfort- 
ably outweigh the liabilities; the empire’s misdeeds are redeemed by its 
eventual achievements. Someone had to foster the advance of capital- 
ism and representative institutions, and the international order has to 
be policed by someone. Surely John Bull and Uncle Sam did—and do—a 
better job than any likely alternatives? 

Ferguson more than once reminds us of the culminating moment, 
justifying all that had gone before, when the British empire stood alone 
against Nazi barbarism. His apology for the imperial past is projected 
into an unending future, as if we were forever frozen in the year 1940, 
facing the grim alternatives that were then present. (There are, of course, 
still many Britons—some, like Ferguson, not even born in 1940—who 
will go to their graves stammering about the ‘finest hour’.) While he 
rightly draws attention to the imperial nature of Britain’s war effort 
he fails to register the growing disenchantment with empire of many 
Britons, especially soldiers—as witness the proceedings of the Cairo 
‘armed forces parliament in 1944. 

The empires of the modern period slighted the humanity of subject 
peoples, and sacrificed the latter to the insatiable demands of a capitalist 
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accumulation process. In these respects they marked a step down from 
their supposed model,'since Rome did not foster racial hierarchy, did not 
expose peoples’ livelihoods to market forces and eventually extended citi- 
zenship to all. Ferguson sees it differently. He admits that Britain’s ‘first 
empire’ was marred by pillage and rapine, with a swollen slave trade 
from Africa, looted cities in the Americas and horrendous famine in 
Bengal. But the settlement of the North American littoral was a great 
achievement and a more responsible imperialism, born in the 1780s, 
was able to purge the empire of its early excesses and to discover more 
graceful ways of letting go than were in evidence in 1776. 

This approach misses the systemic features of imperial exploitation 
of the colonized and enslaved. Consider Ferguson’s treatment of colonial 
slavery. He readily acknowledges that the slave trade was an abomina- 
tion and briefly evokes the ‘sweet tooth’ of the British consumer. But 
he fails to explain why there were so many more British than, say, 
Spanish or French, consumers, even though the obvious answer is that 
his beloved capitalism had made far greater inroads in Britain than on 
the continent. At one point in Empire he bizarrely says, of a country that 
had blazed the trail of capitalist agriculture, that it was ‘economically 
unremarkable’ in 1615. 

Ferguson’s favoured theme is empire’s economic success and yet he 
ignores the enormous contribution made by plantation slavery to British 
economic growth in the 18th and early 19th century. Empire contains no 
account of the working day of slaves on Caribbean sugar plantations, 
nor of how such slaves kept body and soul together, nor of the value 
of slave produce in imperial and European trade—around a third in 
1801-2. Attending to these aspects would have confirmed some of his 
most cherished theses—but at the expense of others. Thus trade with 
the plantation zone furnished Britain with a large mass of profits, ele- 
ments of a new world of exotic consumption (sugar, tobacco, dye stuffs) 
and the crucial raw material for the Industrial Revolution (cotton), as 
well as an important market for British manufacturing exports. Other 
parts of the Atlantic system—the fisheries, the New England provision 
merchants, the slave traders—all contributed to an Atlantic boom based 
on slave toil as much as on domestic wage labour. If he wished, Ferguson 
could have gloried in the fact that this Atlantic traffic in slaves and slave 
produce was propelled;by the momentum of free trade, spilling beyond 
the borders of an increasingly ineffective mercantile system. The very 
term laissez faire was coined by a colonial trader. But he overlooks this 
and instead exaggerates the role of the chartered companies. 
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Ferguson's focus on the slave trade and neglect of what fuelled it 
gives a new twist to the dictum of a great imperial historian, whose work 
he ignores. Eric Williams, the West Indian nationalist leader, author of 
Capitalism and Slavery (1944) and long-time prime minister of Trinidad, 
once observed that British historians often wrote as if their country had 
only undertaken the largest branch of the Atlantic slave trade of any colo- 
nial power 'in order to have the satisfaction of suppressing it'. Ferguson 
is light on sanctimony—unabashed relish in imperial might is more 
his style. But he offers consolation too: ‘what is very striking about the 
history of the Empire is that whenever the British were behaving des- 
potically, there was almost always a liberal critique of that behaviour 
from within British society.’ His method here is uncannily reminiscent 
of what Roland Barthes, in Mythologies, called ‘Operation Margarine’: 


take the established value which you wish to restore or develop and first lav- 
ishly display its pettiness, the injustice which it produces.. then... save it 
in spite of itself, or rather by the heavy curse of its blemishes... the Established 
Order is no longer anything but a Manichean compound and therefore 
inevitable, one which wins on both counts, and is therefore beneficial. 


Barthes’s term is an hommage to a French fifties rv ad which first concedes 
that the oily yellow spread is an unappealing substitute, but then insists 
that those brave enough to try it will be pleasantly surprised. The analogy 
strikes a chord here both because British consumers bought margarine 
from Unilever, a quintessentially colonial company, and because coloni- 
alism was, at best, an inferior substitute for modernization. 

Ferguson’s abstracted account of the slave trade is followed by a salute 
for evangelical abolitionism, nicely evoked in the life of John Newton, 
and for the spirit of the Clapham Sect. We never learn how or why the 
abolitionists eventually prevailed, nor does he describe the contribution 
of the anti-Establishment brands of Non-Conformity, whose role in the 
1830s was more important than that of the Clapham Sect. Ferguson is 
happier recounting the brutal deeds of pirates and slave traders than he 
is with taking the measure of an accumulation process that sponsored a 
gigantic—and in some ways very modern—system of forced labour, with 
meticulous record-keeping and close invigilation. Ferguson’s own moral 
book-keeping is suggested by a brief comment on the colonial contract 
labour of the late 19th century: ‘There is no question that the majority of 
[indentured labourers] suffered great hardship... But once again we can- 
not pretend that this mobilization of cheap and probably underemployed 
Asian labour to grow rubber and dig gold had no economic value.’ Or as 
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‘Operation Margarine has it: "What does it matter, after all, if Order is a 
little brutal or a little blind, when it allows us to live cheaply?” 

India was the mud-sill of the second British empire just as slavery 
had been of the first) Modern scholarship endorses nationalist histo- 
riography’s bleak verdict on British rule in the sub-continent, which 
de-industrialized India and fatally weakened its agriculture. The work of 
Amartya Sen, recently extended and developed by Mike Davis, has now 
given us some explanation for the recurring famines in British India, 
with millions dying of hunger in the 1870s, 1890s, 1900s and 1940s. A 
political order that excluded the huge majority of Indian subjects, and a 
colonial government blinded by laissez-faire economics and Malthusian 
beliefs about over-population led to repeated disaster. Ferguson, how- 
ever, treats the famines of the 19th- and 2oth-century Raj as a minor 
issue, taking place off- "stage and quite uncharacteristic of the exalted con- 
duct of the Indian Civil Service. After a sympathetic account ofthe lordly 
but lonely status of the imperial official running a province, Ferguson 
observes in a footnote: 'It is fashionable to allege that the British authori- 
ties did nothing to relieve the drought-induced famines of the period.’ 
The belittling use of the word ‘fashionable’ apparently excuses him from 
addressing the argument. Instead he supplies an example of another 
lone Magistrate of the Second Class, rendering the angst and ‘hearty 
breakfast’ of the rcs man with feeling while leaving unplumbed the rea- 
sons for the hopelessly inadequate official response. Ferguson believes 
that decolonization was hasty and premature nearly everywhere, and 
likes to point to the often disappointing results of independence as 
justification for a new. ‘imperialism. But in the case of India he fails to 
confront the fact that independence did end the ravages of mass famine. 
The empire's failure simply to keep many millions of its Indian subjects 
alive is a profound challenge to his central argument. 

Without leaving the familiar confines of national historiography, 
Ferguson would nevertheless like to make large claims for British, and 
later American, empire. He draws on David Landes’s Wealth and Poverty 
of Nations to establish the key preconditions of economic advance. 
Distilling what he has gleaned from Landes, Ferguson identifies a set of 
crucial institutional ingredients for successful development. The ruling 
power should secure rights of private property and personal liberty; 
enforce rights of contract; and provide stable, honest, moderate, efficient 
and non-greedy government. Colonial rule delivered these conditions 
and persuaded investors that their money was safe. 
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If we assemble a list of the most dramatic examples of economic 
breakthrough and advance it soon becomes clear that the items listed 
by Ferguson and Landes are optional; indeed, that candidates should 
be advised, like those taking an old-fashioned exam paper, to attempt 
only two questions. Britain 1750-1830; the United States 1790-1860; 
Germany 1870-1923; Japan 1880-1940; Russia 18901914 and 1930-50; 
France 1950-70; Spain 1960—90; the South East Asian ‘tigers’ 1960-90; 
China 1980-2004. It is regrettable but true that several of these indus- 
trializing societies scored highly on corruption and greed, and would 
have low marks for human rights, democracy and clarity of property 
rights. But indubitably each of these states was possessed of that real 
independence which, by definition, colonies do not enjoy. Indeed these 
transformative episodes bear out Paul Baran's classic argument in The 
Political Economy of Growth (1954) that autonomous states would be best 
able to attain economic progress. 

Notwithstanding an empire that covered a quarter of the world's 
land surface, the British had little success in spreading the institutional 
package Ferguson mentions except to colonies of settlement in North 
America and Australasia. (The survival of parliamentary democracy in 
India could be counted only in part, since it was, after all, the Indian 
nationalist movement which pressed for and utilized representative 
structures in the colonial period.) As Ferguson acknowledges, the eco- 
nomic advance of these regions was based on wholesale dispossession 
of the natives. Apparently he sees the latter as redeemed in the long run 
by the economic and political progress that it made possible, rather as 
fellow travellers believed that Stalin should be condoned because of the 
Dneprostroi Dam and victories of the Red Army. 

The destruction of native peoples by European conquerors provoked 
the memorable indictments of Las Casas and Montaigne, Voltaire and 
Chateaubriand. But these are not mentioned by Ferguson—perhaps on 
the grounds that they were insufficiently Protestant and Anglo-Saxon. 
Instead he asks rhetorically how the settler-native encounter could have 
had any other result. And however brutal the history of Anglo-Saxon 
settler colonialism and ethnic cleansing, he urges that it was not as delib- 
erate and cruel as Nazi and Stalinist imperialism. Formerly, enlightened 
apologists of empire would lament the disappearance of indigenous peo- 
ples. But today's imperial realists have no time for such mawkishness. 
Ferguson brusquely insists that the ‘Anglicization of North America and 
Australasia' was one of the British empire's great achievements. 
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The subtitle of Empire—How Britain Made the Modern World—should 
have given Ferguson some pause since the sad state of the world does 
indeed reflect the legacy of Britain's empire and of other modern imper- 
iums. Many of the most intractable communal divisions were deliberately 
fostered, if not invented, by the imperial policy of divide and rule; while 
at a deeper level, the division of the world into rich and poor regions 
was first established by empire. Any enumeration of the world’s most 
dangerous and difficult communal conflicts would include the stand-off 
between Pakistan and India, and the Arab-Israeli clash. The partition of 
Cyprus and the still unresolved conflict in Northern Ireland, the deep 
racial tensions in Guyana and Fiji would also figure on such a list. In 
the post-apartheid era, the racial legacy of empire and colonization is 
being gradually dismantled in South Africa, but problems remain in 
many parts of the continent. Ferguson urges that ethnic sentiment and 
division long preceded colonization. He rightly observes that expatriate 
colonizers were often the driving force behind injurious racial privileges 
and distinctions. Yet liberal imperial strategists from Locke to Gladstone 
went along with colonial racism because that is what empire was based 
on. Nor does he register the fondness of imperial administrators for 
cultivating the so-called ‘martial races’ at the expense of other colonial 
subjects. Whitehall policy-makers did not always like the results their 
strategies produced and the communal fault lines were not always of 
their making, but imperial favouritism nevertheless has much to answer 
for—after all, they were in charge. (Likewise, today’s neo-imperialists 
bear some responsibility for aggravating communal divisions in the 
Balkans and Iraq.) 

The division of the world into rich and poor regions roughly fol- 
lows the former boundaries between imperial and colonized areas, 
even though it has sometimes been partially counteracted or qualified 
by resistance or by prior institutional or natural endowments. The colo- 
nial experience weakened the ability of the colonized to negotiate an 
advantageous relationship to the emergence of a capitalist world market, 
and often condemned them to subordination and neglect. In Colossus, 
Ferguson cites the disappointing performance of most ex-colonies as 
part of his case for empire, when it would be more logical to conclude 
that the empires did not, in fact, really equip the colonized with sur- 
vival skills. The poor record of Britain’s African former colonies leads 
him to plead that ‘even the best institutions work less well in excessively 
hot, disease-ridden, or landlocked places’. He concedes that India’s over- 
all annual rate of growth between 1820 and 1950—0.12 per cent—was 
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pitifully low but refuses to hold selfish imperial arrangements responsi- 
ble because 'the supposed "drain" of capital from India to Britain turns 
out to have been comparatively modest: only around 1 per cent of Indian 
national income between the 1860s and the 1930s, according to one esti- 
mate of the export surplus.’ But obviously a country growing at only 0.12 
per cent a year would have had many good uses for that 1 per cent lost 
annually. Ferguson himself points out that Britain's school-enrolment 
rate was eight times that of India's in 1913. 

Empires did not invent the uneven development of capitalism but 
they did much to consolidate it. Having inherited or established a hier- 
archical structure of advantage, they reinforced it. Plantation slavery, for 
instance, brought great wealth to some in the Atlantic colonies, but it did 
not generate sustained and independent growth in the plantation zone, 
as the post-emancipation experience of the us South, Caribbean and 
Brazilian North-East testify. The infrastructural improvements made 
by empires were those needed to facilitate the movement of troops and 
the export of commodities; other purposes were disregarded, often to 
catastrophic effect. In a process which Mike Davis has called 'the ori- 
gins of the third world’, Western incursions into China from the Opium 
War onwards weakened the Qing authorities and prevented them from 
maintaining the country's vital system of hydraulic defences. With its 
customs service run by a consortium of foreign powers, China suffered 
a de-industrialization almost as severe as that of India. 

Ferguson's neoliberal agenda leads him to scant the way that non- 
Anglo-Saxon empires promoted economic integration and coordination 
by non-market means. In an off-the-cuff remark in Empire explaining 
‘why it was that Britain was able to overhaul her Iberian rivals’, he fails 
to explain the source of Spanish wealth but says of Britain that 'she had 
to settle for colonizing the unpromising wastes of Virginia and New 
England, rather than the eminently lootable cities of Mexico and Peru". 
Both the Spanish and the British certainly looted American silver and 
gold. But Ferguson does not explain how this rival species of empire 
worked and seems to regard it as economically less impressive than the 
record of British settlement. Spanish administrators were, in fact, inno- 
vators who mainly relied on wage labour to mine and process the silver 
ore. In place of simple ‘looting’ they adopted a tribute system, echoing 
Inca and Aztec arrangements, which required native villages to supply 
either labour, foodstuffs or textiles to the royal warehouses. The king 
claimed a fifth of the silver mined. But he garnered much more by offer- 
ing mining concessions and selling the tribute food and clothing in his 
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warehouses to the wage- earning miners. It was this ingenious system, 
not looting, which sustained a highly profitable system of exploitation 
for nearly three centuries. This was just one example of the productive 
organization promoted by Iberian imperialism and explains why the 
Mexican and Peruvian elites were so reluctant to break with empire. 
With Spanish American independence all such coordination ceased, 
and entry into Britain's informal ‘empire of free trade’ led to economic 
stagnation or regression. 

Empires could promote a limited and usually self-interested species 
of colonial development. Often, as today, the imperial impulse stemmed 
from overweening confidence and missionary zeal as much as from 
sober calculation of material gain. When empires spread they did so 
partly because they could, partly because they were operating within a 
rivalrous multi-state system, and partly because, in metropolitan regions 
where capitalism was taking hold, consumers wanted colonial products. 
Ihe Chinese imperial authorities did not bother to colonize Africa, 
though it would have been perfectly possible for them to do so. Starting 
with the Portuguese, the European maritime empires entered the lists, 
firstly because they saw, an advantage they did not want to yield to others 
and secondly because those newly in receipt of rents, fees, profits and 
wages had a thirst for exotic commodities. 

The emphasis which Ferguson puts on the imperial export of a neo- 
liberal institutional package places him squarely in the camp of those 
who believe that modernization and bourgeois democratic revolution 
can be introduced froni outside. But in Colossus he warns that, as pres- 
ently configured, the American imperial project suffers from fatal flaws 
since the us public is not willing to make the sacrifices necessary for it 
to succeed. On the one hand, very few elite or middle-class Americans 
are willing to spend many years of their life in far-away places intro- 
ducing the natives to the secrets of Anglo-Saxon civilization. On the 
other, and despite mounting deficits, the us voting public is wedded 
to increasingly expensive entitlement programmes like Social Security 
and Medicare which simply leave no budgetary room for extensive 
overseas imperial missions. 

Ferguson argues that Ivy League graduates will not flock for duty in 
distant and inhospitable outposts as graduates of Oxford did in the early 
I9OOS: ‘America’s brightest and best aspire not to govern Mesopotamia 
but to manage MTV; not to rule the Hejaz but to run a hedge fund.' Like 
a number of his sallies this may be amusing, but also misleading. In a 
new book, Imperial Grunts, his fellow conservative Robert Kaplan shows 
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how the us political economy and commercial culture furnish conditions 
which offer many openings to Army recruiters. From Kaplan one learns 
that in the newly occupied lands, the visiting embedded journalist will 
be greeted with the cry, "Welcome to Injun country!' Kaplan evidently 
finds the soldier's life as stimulating as do, he believes, those who signed 
up because they could not find other work or because it might offer them 
the chance of a college education later. He writes that those who have 
not experienced combat have missed something of the 'American expe- 
rience', something 'exotic, romantic, exciting, bloody and emotionally 
painful, sometimes all at once'. Indeed Kaplan writes that 'it was ironic 
to keep reading stories about unhappy, over-deployed reservists, because 
those in the Special Operations community whom I had met here and 
in Eastern Afghanistan were having the time of their lives'. Kaplan is no 
Kipling, but Ferguson underestimates the culture industry's ability to 
maintain a supply of ‘imperial grunts’. 

He likewise underestimates the ability of the us education system 
to act as a magnet for overseas students who, under certain conditions, 
may well act as servants of American corporations, or ambassadors for 
liberal institutions or neoliberal economics, when and if they return to 
their home countries. So the personnel deficit may not, in itself, be deci- 
sive. There is the difficulty, however, that overseas graduates and PhDs 
may be convinced liberals yet fail to see how us imperialism is really 
promoting the values they have imbibed in its universities and colleges. 
They could well be swift to detect hollow or cynical uses of the rhetoric 
of liberation, especially if they remain affected by the national culture of 
their homeland. 

Ferguson believes that the United States today faces a classic 'guns 
or butter' dilemma. If it faces up to its world responsibilities—as he 
hopes it will—then he believes it must take the axe to its domestic social 
programmes; 'guns and margarine', as it were. If Americans can steel 
themselves to sacrifice comfort at home they might just be able to live 
up to their destiny overseas. The 'entitlement crisis—the difficulty of 
honouring the promises embodied in the Social Security and Medicare 
programmes—is greatly exaggerated by Ferguson and neo-conservative 
economists like Peter Peterson and Laurence Kotlikoff. On the other 
hand, liberal and radical analysts often go too far in playing down the 
likely cost of baby-boomer retirement and medical care in an ageing 
society. After all, the number of Americans aged over 65 is set to rise 
from 36 million in 2002 to 70 million in 2031. 
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Of course, a rich society like the us could absorb all likely ageing costs 
ifit was prepared belatedly to follow the advice tendered by Representative 
Schuyler Colfax in 1862 and find a way to exact a levy on the presently 
untaxed mass of large share-holdings. (Colfax advocated a levy on stock- 
holdings in the same speech as that in which he successfully pleaded for 
an income tax, the first i in us history.) The real problem is not an absence 
of resources to be mobilized but, as with France’s Ancien Régime in 
1788, the ability of wealthy individuals and corporations to protect them- 
selves from effective taxation. As I have suggested elsewhere, the best 
way of forcing corporations to pay their share to the upkeep of a social 
infrastructure from which they all benefit would be to adopt the share 
levy proposed by Rudolf Meidner, the former chief economist of the 
Swedish trade unions. Requiring corporations to donate shares each 
year equivalent to a tenth of their profits to collective social funds would 
be one way to prepare for the financial strains of an ageing society. 

Ferguson’s hostility to Social Security chimes in with Bush’s floun- 
dering attempt to initiate privatization of the programme, as demanded 
by so many neo-cons and neoliberals. It is almost as if war and empire 
are not being undertaken for the stated reasons, but for domestic 
purposes, because only war fever, and a climate of fear, can render 
acceptable the sacrifice of working- and middle-class social protection. 
Thus regime change and aggression abroad sets the scene for social 
counter-revolution at home. In The Shield of Achilles, Philip Bobbitt, 
perhaps a more influential writer and thinker than Ferguson, chill- 
ingly announces that a defining feature of the new ‘market state’ will 
be that it will no longer feel bound to protect the welfare of its citizens. 
There is a further synergy here between domestic and foreign policy. 
Just as it used to be said that Britain’s empire was ‘a system of out- 
relief for the aristocracy —who filled all those governorships—so today 
the string of overseas' bases is workfare for those who cannot find a 
decent job at home. 

Many ofthe flaws and fantasies ofthe neo-imperial project stem from 
the domestic revolution which it seeks to project on the wider world. Thus 
the government of an advanced country can raise real resources through 
the privatization of national assets. But in the context of an underdevel- 
oped, even if resource-rich, society, a programme of privatization simply 
benefits the large foreign companies who have the money to buy state 
assets. Ferguson exaggerates the gains made by colonized peoples in 
the imperial epoch. But the colonial states not only built railways and 
harbours; they also set up marketing boards and stabilization funds for 
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NAPOLEON THE DOUBLE 


Towards the end of this political biography of Napoleon, Steven Englund 
remarks that successive French regimes have never known quite how 
to integrate the Emperor into their official representations of national 
history, and that the Fifth Republic is no exception. An independent 
scholar living in Paris, whose family origins lie in the film industry—he 
is the co-author, among other works, of The Inquisition in Hollywood, a 
study of McCarthyism in the studios, and once produced a life of Grace 
Kelly—Englund is also a historian who wrote his thesis on "The Origin 
of Oppositional Nationalism in France 1881-1889’ under Arno Mayer, 
and publishes like any other in professional journals. His next book will 
be a biography of Charles de Gaulle. His life of Bonaparte is written 
within the tradition of biographies of great men and their interaction 
with their times, and it does not expand in any way the limits of the 
genre. But, aimed at an educated public, it stands out from the run of 
such works on Napoleon by its level of analytic intelligence, its mastery 
of recent scholarship, and its generally balanced approach to its protago- 
nist. It is also a pleasure to read. 

A decade ago, Englund noted that the time of impassioned attacks on 
or apologues for Napoleon appeared to have passed. Whereas the appeal 
of the great historians who wrote about the Emperor in the nineteenth 
century lay in a ‘triumph of their engagement over their detachment, 
nowadays 'a historiographer would have a hard time making excit- 
ing reading out of relatively slight and nuanced differences of opinion 
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among historians in their overall view of Napoleon'. Englund's study, 
written from a left-of-centre standpoint, brings back the political engage- 
ment, without allowing it to overwhelm the scholarly detachment. 

The underlying question that shapes the form of this biography is 
the phenomenon of national consent to Bonapartist rule—the reasons 
why not only the French political class and upper bourgeoisie rallied to 
Napoleon so completely after the overthrow of the monarchy, but the 
mass ofthe French people at large were willing to fight valiantly, even after 
1812, in a futile defence of the Emperor. The answer that Englund gives 
determines the narrative and structure of his book. He sees Napoleon as 
a child of the Revolution, who once in power was perceived by his con- 
temporaries as indispensable for guarding its achievements. For them, 
he argues, it became either him—and it didn’t matter whether it was 
Napoleon as General, Napoleon as Consul, or Napoleon as Emperor— 
or the restoration of the Bourbons. Nothing else was imaginable, and 
no other alternative was offered by his domestic opponents. This was 
not only his doing, though he certainly did much to contribute to the 
belief. It was also the way the successive coalitions of European powers 
arrayed against Napoleon portrayed him. He was never truly accepted as 
an equal among the crowned heads of Europe, even after he married the 
niece of Marie Antoinette, no matter what regalia he wore or how many 
counts or dukes he surrounded himself with. For them he was always 
a product of the Republic; something which the Emperor himself, as 
Englund shows, never quite forgot. 

The overall design of the biography reflects this view. It is divided into 
four parts, each headed by a line from the first verse of the Marseillaise. 
Thus Allons enfants de la Patrie: the youthful Bonaparte rallies first to 
Corsica, his native land, and then to Revolutionary France. Le jour de 
gloire est arrivé he brings the Republic one triumph after another on 
the battlefield. Contre nous, de la tyrannie: as he erects his Empire, the 
European monarchies form one coalition after another against him. 
L Étendard sanglant est levé the Ancien Régimes gain the upper hand, and 
the Bourbons return. The bloody flag of tyranny wins the day. A second 
theme is interwoven with this narrative biography. It is the tale of a per- 
sonal rise to glory and then self-imposed decline, and it is told with regret 
and much sadness. For Englund Napoleon’s deterioration begins with 
the breakdown of the peace of Amiens in 1802, for which he holds him 
primarily, though not exclusively, responsible. Thereafter hubris leads 
to a series of bad choices and decreasing political insight, as successive 
wrong decisions narrow the available options, until in the end the road 
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taken appears all but inevitable. On this level, the biography is the story 
of the progressive disappointment of the author in his protagonist. 
There follow from Englund’s focus of interest a number of exclusions. 
The first of these is any extended consideration of Napoleon's qualities 
as a military commander. Although he explains that his childhood fas- 
cination with the Emperor was as a general, battles and strategies are 
confined to a bare minimum here: the Russian campaign gets just three 
pages, out of nearly sixhundred. Anyone wishing for a clear sense of what 
most distinguished Napoleon as a military commander, other than luck 
and improvisation, will not find it here. Politics, not arms, is Englund's 
theme. Nor is he especially concerned with the more enigmatic sides 
of Napoleon as a personality. The psychological portrait he offers of the 
young Bonaparte, up to the age of twenty, when the Revolution broke, is 
vivid enough. But once politics takes over, from r789 onwards, his treat- 
ment of Napoleon as a human being becomes much more perfunctory. 
If this saves him from much banal commentary or speculation, it also 
limits what he can say about aspects of Napoleon's character and devel- 
opment that are plainly of interest. His relations with the opposite sex 
are the most striking example. Nothing could be less like a cold calcula- 
tor of political advantage than the 24-year-old officer madly in love with 
Josephine Beauharnais, who was not only much older, but indifferent 
and unfaithful to him. Her infidelity was publicly advertised—through 
the good offices of Nelson—in the Morning Chronicle, in an early feat of 
the English gutter press, yet he forgave her and she remained his closest 
friend until his death. Englund treats the affecting relationship between 
the two with respect, but without any depth. Towards the end of his life, 
Napoleon confessed that ‘Josephine possessed an exact knowledge of the 
intricacies of my character', but these are not what detain Englund. He 
rightly reminds us of Bonaparte's conservative attitude to women once 
he achieved power—the Code Civile restored much of pre-revolutionary 
patriarchy, ‘including a tightening of the rules of divorce and the sub- 
ordination of women: to their husbands and fathers—and cites his 
comment at St Helena'that ‘one must not get caught up in arguing with 
women; it is best to listen in silence as they talk irrationally’. But he also 
mentions 'a more honest' moment in exile, when the deposed Emperor 
expressed regret that he had not given more time to women: ‘I could 
have learned a lot of things from them.' In general, the inconsistencies 
over time between the personal and political are left to one side. 
Another relatively neglected aspect of Napoleon's personality is 
his intellectual development of which Englund provides no sustained 
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account. Here too, we are told much more prior to his assumption of 
supreme power than after. In Englund's view, it was after graduation 
from the École Royale Militaire in 1785, when he was free of its rigid 
curriculum and mediocre instruction that a ‘born autodidact came into 
his own'. Posted initially to Valence, over the next eight years Bonaparte 
read voraciously across a wide range of subjects, from astronomy and 
mathematics to geography and philosophy, steeping himself in texts of 
the Enlightenment and pre-Romanticism, and trying his hand at fiction, 
both short stories and a novel. He admired—a particular irony, in view 
of later actions—and commented on Raynal's passionately anti-colo- 
nial Histoire des deux Indes, and read everything of Rousseau from the 
Social Contract to the Confessions. At the height of his Empire, happen- 
ing to bein Ermenonville, where Rousseau spent his last weeks, he told 
his travel companions: 'Only the future will teach us whether it would 
not have been better, for the sake of peace on earth, if Rousseau and I 
had never existed’. 

The most notable episode in Napoleon's intellectual career was, 
of course, the Egyptian Expedition of 1798. Englund does not dwell 
much on the scientific and scholarly side of this enterprise. But those 
who sailed on the same ship as Bonaparte to Alexandria remembered 
learning sessions on Rousseau's Discourse on Inequality during the 
voyage. He attended and participated in the scientific discussions of 
the Egyptian Institute that he created in Cairo, whenever his military 
obligations permitted. His contemporaries found his intelligence intim- 
idating. Observing that people around him were impressed by his ability 
to focus on several things at once, Englund cites the naturalist Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire, who recalled a scene in which Bonaparte, on the eve of his 
journey back from Egypt, simultaneously attended to some urgent mili- 
tary problems, gave instructions regarding the voyage, and conducted a 
long debate with the mathematician Gaspard Monge about Newton. 

What of later periods? From Englund's account it appears as if 
Bonaparte's intellectual interests did not survive past these early years. 
Missing is any sense of his lifelong exchanges with some of the savants 
who accompanied him to Egypt, or of such evidence of his enduring gifts 
as his meeting with Goethe, author of one of the favourite novels of his 
youth, The Sorrows of Young Werther, in Erfurt in 1808. Englund ignores 
this encounter, but those present at it, and Goethe's correspondence, 
report two long and absorbing conversations about literature and drama, 
after which Goethe would write that he found in Napoleon a penetrating 
critic of his work. Episodes like these suggest a more complex portrait 
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of the figure whom such contemporaries as Hegel, Byron or the young 
Stendhal found so fascinating. 

Rather than exploring these traits of his protagonist, Englund reaches 
for legendary figures ‘of antiquity to illuminate Napoleon, in particular 
Alexander and Caesar. Insisting on the powerful illustrative role Rome 
played in the political culture of the Old Regime, and the extent to which 
it more or less openly replaced Christianity as a storehouse of maxims 
for men in public life, he has grounds for suggesting that comparisons 
of himself with the conquerors of the ancient world may have helped 
to form Napoleon’s view of the world. A pamphlet entitled ‘A Parallel 
among Caesar, Cromwell, Monck and Bonaparte', distributed anony- 
mously at the end of 1800 and probably written by Lucien Bonaparte 
with the connivance of his brother, drew a parallel designed to prepare 
the way for Napoleon's elevation to Consul for life. 

Lucien, Englund comments, was willing to ‘risk assuming Caesar's 
troubling political baggage as the undertaker of the Roman Republic, 
in order to lay claim to his unique force and glory’. But more than once 
Englund lapses into dubious analogies of a purely speculative kind—like 
Caesar, Napoleon loses his father at fifteen, is also a miniature adult, 
is proud but not vain, is a perpetual outsider and so forth. Since we 
know very little about the character of Caesar beyond myths and bio- 
graphical legends, and possess abundant contemporary documentation 
about Bonaparte, such excursions seem misguided. It was Napoleon 
who advised the Council of Elders on the 18th Brumaire: ‘Stop search- 
ing the past for examples that will only slow us down. Nothing in History 
resembles the end of the eighteenth century; nothing at the end of the 
eighteenth century resembles this moment’. 

If these are limitations of Englund's Napoleon, his subtitle, A Political 
Biography, defines its. strengths. He begins his story by emphasizing 
the Corsican context in which Napoleon spent a happy childhood. The 
island, a dependency of Genoa, had proclaimed itself a separate state 
under a charismatic leader, Pasquale Paoli, in 1755. Called Babbi (father) 
by the peasantry of the island, Paoli embarked on a process of nation- 
building with a strong educational emphasis included—opening a 
printing press, a newspaper and a university—hoping that this would 
enable the people of Corsica to ‘walk by themselves’. His regime was 
widely admired as an advanced social experiment by Enlightenment 
Opinion, impressing observers as diverse as Boswell, Voltaire, Franklin 
and Rousseau. But after fourteen years, the island’s strategic position 
in the Mediterranean, and the risk that it might fall into English hands, 
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brought a French takeover. A vastly superior French army crushed the 
resistance and Paoli went into exile in England. In the last four years 
of his rule, Carlo Buonaparte—Napoleon’s father—was close to Paoli, 
and though he came from a conservative family, stuck by him down to 
the bloody end at Ponte Nuovo. While he soon afterwards rallied to the 
occupiers, in Englund's view he remained, like others of his genera- 
tion, profoundly affected by the experience of the Corsican revolution. 
Napoleone, his second son, was born two months after Paoli left the 
island, but Englund believes he inherited from his father a sense of 'the 
nation' and 'equality before the law', and the belief that being active in 
the public arena was natural and desirable. 

The cultivation by Napoleone's parents of the new French adminis- 
tration bore fruit when the Buonapartes became one of the 78 Corsican 
families Louis xvi's government integrated into the ranks of the French 
nobility. This enabled the two brothers, Joseph and Napoleone, to attend 
'gentlemen's schools' in France. Napoleone left the island at the age of 
nine for an educational journey that ended when he graduated from the 
École Royale Militaire at the age of sixteen in 1785. But he was still a 
semi-foreigner, inwardly by no means fully integrated into the aristo- 
cratic officer corps. The Revolution would show ‘the immanent political 
abyss that separated' him from the vast majority of his classmates. He 
was the only artillery graduate of the ERM to serve the French Republic. 
The others emigrated, or faced the guillotine. 

Napoleone, by contrast, threw himself enthusiastically for some three 
years into bringing the Revolution to Corsica, where Paoli had returned. 
But when a choice had to be made between a Corsican and French politi- 
cal identity, he broke with Paoli and chose France. By the summer of 
1793, his patriotism had become French and by the autumn he was win- 
ning his spurs in the relief of Toulon as a soldier for the Jacobin regime 
in Paris. On St Helena, he would say of that season: ‘There have been 
good Jacobins. At one time every man of intelligence was bound to be 
one. I was one myself’. In Robespierre he saw ‘a man without personal 
ambition who “stood for the triumph of the Revolution"', whose down- 
fall 'affected me, for I rather liked him'. When he became First Consul, 
Napoleon granted a pension to Robespierre's sister Marie. Englund ends 
the first part of his book with Napoleon's energy in helping to crush the 
royalist rising of September 1795—-Vendémiaire—in Paris. 

The second part moves to the campaigns in Italy and Egypt that within 
four years brought Napoleon to power in France. Englund does not lin- 
ger over the military triumphs and setbacks of this period, if anything 
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downplaying legendary battles like Arcola and Lodi as in themselves less 
decisive than officially represented. What he emphasizes most is the 
extraordinary ascendancy Bonaparte rapidly acquired over soldiers and 
officers on the battlefield, claiming that 'the degree of authority he exer- 
cised over them was unique . . . they became his men to a degree they 
were never anyone else's' 

At times, Englund's admiration for the young commander of the 
Republic veers towards apologia. He supplies a very benign account of 
the Treaty of Campo Formio that handed over the Venetian Republic to 
Austrian absolutism, ‘widely regarded at the time as an unscrupulous 
betrayal of revolutionary principle. He excuses not only the decision to 
give wounded French soldiers a lethal dose of opium after the failed siege 
of Acre instead of evacuating them, on the grounds that Bonaparte knew 
‘what the Turks were capable of, but also his execution of three thou- 
sand Ottoman soldiers taken prisoner in Jaffa—what the French were 
capable of. What Englund is concerned to bring home is that in the late 
eighteenth century, glory was conceived above all else in military terms: 
victory on the battlefield was its ne plus ultra as a value. Unlike our own 
times, he maintains, this was an epoch that respected war as a theatre 
of life, where a spectacle of human grandeur unfolded, and heroes were 
made. Whether this is really so different from today is another question. 
Then, he remarks, it was the radical left that urged a bellicose and impe- 
rialist foreign policy. His anachronistic use ofthe term is surprising, but 
not isolated: the assassin of General Kléber in Egypt is described as ‘a 
dagger-wielding religious fanatic’. 

Bonaparte was greeted as a hero on his return from Egypt in the 
fall of 1799, having left his soldiers behind in the sands. His entry into 
Paris in October was followed within twenty-four hours by news of ‘his 
glorious victory of Aboukir’ in July. Englund argues that the charge of 
desertion of the expeditionary army, which held out in Egypt for another 
two years, was a later invention by a handful of his political adversaries. 
On coming home he was f&ted as a republican soldier, and those who 
doubted him were among the Royalists, not the Jacobins. Before describ- 
ing the upshot of his triumphal arrival back in France, Englund pauses 
to dwell on the theoretical distinction between ‘politics’ (la politique) and 
‘the political (le politique)’. The first, he says, is the debased coin for which 
petty politicians, electoral managers and lobbyists compete. The second 
is the more elevated term. For some theorists, like Sheldon Wolin in the 
US or Pierre Rosanvallon in France, ‘the political’ pertains to the nation; 
for others, like Carl Schmitt, it pertains to the state. Bonaparte, he argues, 
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despised ‘politics’, but prized ‘the political’. In his vision of the latter, 
forms like the ‘nation’ or the ‘people’ were far more emanations of the 
state than they were an actual coming together of either. But Englund 
maintains that for Bonaparte—at any rate, at this stage—this meant not 
just any state but the Republic, defined simply as ‘the sovereignty of the 
people’, which he wrote to Talleyrand in September 1797 was ‘the only 
thing I can see that we have truly defined in the last fifty years’. All the 
rest, the doctrine of separation of powers, individual rights, independent 
judiciary, was mere politics, and ‘it is politics which leads to catastrophe 
without there being a real crime’. He would later invoke as evidence his 
experience in Italy, where the Cisalpine giacobini had been so distracted 
by doctrines and factions that they failed to unite effectively behind a 
state-building project. 

How far Bonaparte had any fully developed conception of power when 
Lucien in effect seized it for him on the 18th Brumaire is perhaps doubt- 
ful. His unimpressive performance on the day of the coup is well known. 
Englund minimizes both his apparent failure of nerve and the principled 
character of any resistance to him, dismissing the whole drama—in the 
words of Réal, the number two of the police under Fouché—as some- 
thing of a farce. Posterity judged otherwise. Pierre Larousse, in his Great 
Universal Dictionary of the Nineteenth Century, published in 1862, made 
two separate entries, one for Bonaparte, the other for Napoleon 1. That 
under Bonaparte reads: ‘republican general, born at Ajaccio (Corsica), 
15 August 1769, dead at Saint Cloud, the 18th Brumaire, the Year vii’. 
Englund points out, however, that at the time the reaction of the French 
public to Brumaire was very mild. The recent work of Thierry Lentz has 
shown that in the French countryside it was construed as a blow engi- 
neered against the right wing on behalf of the Revolution. 

With the social and political reforms the First Consul embarked upon 
after his narrow victory over Austrian forces at Marengo in June 1800, 
France received the Napoleonic settlement. Englund views his handi- 
work of these years as so many decisive steps toward political modernity. 
If the institutions created in this period all bore the stamp of their crea- 
tor, they would not have survived in the increasingly democratic political 
culture of modern France had they been attributable only to one man’s 
goals. The two centrepieces of the settlement were the Code Civile and 
the Concordat. The first, renamed Code Napoléon in 1807, was compiled 
by hand-picked jurists. Bonaparte, who had once ‘dreamed it would be 
possible to reduce all of law to simple geometric demonstrations’, was 
now aware this was an absurd ideal. He attended nearly half the meetings 
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of the Council of State where the Code—which Stendhal would claim 
to have read annually for style—was discussed. Though historians have 
often depicted its spirit as quintessentially bourgeois, Englund argues 
that ‘a bourgeois merchant or industrialist of 1800 would not, profes- 
sionally speaking, have found the Civil Code particularly congenial or 
farsighted, for its notion of "property" was based mainly on immobile 
forms of landed wealth —an “aristocratic” notion actually’. 

If there was no opposition to the new regime's handling of law, the 
same was not true of its treatment of religion. Bonaparte's own view of 
the latter remained coolly cynical throughout his life, in the most hard- 
headed Enlightenment tradition. ‘When a man dying of hunger observes 
another who is glutting himself’, he remarked early on, ‘the only way the 
dying one will accept it is if an authority exists who can say to him 'God 
willed it so . . . but in eternity, [it] shall be otherwise’. He was determined, 
however, to reach an arrangement with the Catholic Church, not only 
to deprive the fragmented resistance to his regime of its most powerful 
unifying force, but to exploit its authority to stabilize his own power. As 
he characteristically put it, ‘In religion I see not the mystery of the incar- 
nation, but the mystery of the social order’. 

This was not how some of his closest allies and admirers saw it: Volney, 
Fouché, Talleyrand and many of his officers opposed the Concordat. But 
for Englund it was the First Consul’s masterstroke, and he waxes senti- 
mental about Pius 1x, as its docile instrument. He takes it to have been 
decisive in rallying the French around the Consulate, and thereafter 
the Empire, when the Pope was wheeled out to bless Napoleon’s self- 
coronation in Notre Dame. 

But this is to look ahead. Englund rejects the widespread view that 
the rule of the First Consul after Marengo was already in practice a mon- 
archy, as judging it by what followed. It was certainly not what Bonaparte 
or his contemporaries thought. The French Republic remained the only 
state in Europe where power was formally derived from ‘the nation’. 
The recent discovery of the lengths to which Lucien Bonaparte went as 
Minister of the Interior to rig the results of the successive plebiscites are 
for Englund proof of the need the government had for the appearance 
of popular legitimacy. If what now overtook France was government by 
administration, the dépoliticization of the country was desired by an 
overwhelming majority of the population, content to leave politics as the 
exclusive preserve of the State. The Consular reforms are to be seen as 
the means ‘by which a property-owning society of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, led by an Enlightenment general, strove to make a good exit from 
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the most extravagant political ordeal’. Not inappropriately, its leader— 
selected, in effect, for a combination of military glory and intellectual 
brilliance—was a minor noble from a traditional rural society, who had 
a tendency to fall back on what he knew best and trusted most; not only 
his own immediate family, but many of the norms of Catholic agrarian 
society and its imagined harmony. 

With Part Three, Contre nous, de la tyrannie, Englund’s admiration 
slowly starts to falter. The Treaty of Amiens in 1802 should have allowed 
Europe a spell of real peace after a decade of warfare, and France a chance 
to enjoy the full benefits of its domestic settlement. But Bonaparte threw 
away the opportunity, needling England with a series of ill-considered 
moves into eventually breaking the Treaty, and declaring war when he did 
not want it. Political over-reactions accompanied diplomatic blunders. 
Increasingly, he became obsessed with opposition to him. He willingly 
accepted criticism in private, but could not stand being criticized, let 
alone ridiculed, in public—even taking up his own pen to refute calum- 
nies in the English press. 

Domestic resistance of any kind was in fact weak and fragmented. 
The liberals of the Institute, legislature and salons only wanted their 
role as a loyal opposition to be acknowledged. They never developed any 
powerful politics of protest around republican values, and were easily 
coloured by the government with the factional brush. The Jacobin left 
was ruthlessly proscribed after a failed attentat against him, known to 
have been an Anglo-royalist conspiracy. The Duc d'Enghien, a Bourbon 
prince residing across the border in Germany, was gratuitously kid- 
napped and executed, outraging elites across Europe. Within days plans 
were being hatched for the Life Consul to become Emperor. Viewed by 
republicans as Napoleon's supreme betrayal, the Empire was branded by 
the Bourbons 'a creature ofthe Revolution', which unintentionally served 
to strengthen it. If there was a legitimacy that Napoleon Bonaparte never 
had to worry about, writes Englund, it was his revolutionary standing 
in the eyes of all other monarchs, especially after he took the crown. 
In this act he galvanized counter-revolution as nothing had since the 
execution of Louis xvt. 

Though he will still find ways to explain and support Bonaparte until 
1807, itis at this point that Englund's regrets over the path taken by his 
protagonist begin, disappointment increasingly tingeing admiration. As 
First Consul, Bonaparte had ‘brilliantly mastered the techniques of poli- 
tics of the era', was confident that 'his grasp of the essentials was surer 
than that of any rival or would-be rival’ in the great game of the time, and 
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that his rivals were playing the same game of politics he was, only he was 
better at it. But from:1804 onwards, and still more after 1807, he lost 
his touch. After his victory over Austria and Russia at Austerlitz, he was 
taken by surprise when Prussia moved against him: ‘the First Consul 
would have foreseen better what the Emperor, increasingly blind to any 
vision but his own, failed to see: Frederick William 111 was now ready 
to bite back’. There was a victory over the Prussians at Jena. ‘Yet this, 
Napoleon’s greatest campaign ever for swift visitation of total destruc- 
tion on an enemy’s ability to resist, netted him nothing by way of peace, 
and it was his own fault’. 

Invading Spain in 1808, he forgot what he himself had known a dec- 
ade earlier: ‘Spain surprised Europe and herself, and the only person 
she would not have surprised was a certain young General Napoleone 
Buonaparte, who warned in 1794 that a land war in Spain was unwin- 
nable due to the national uprising it might cause. But at least for now, 
he no longer existed’. In five years of warfare, French losses in Spain 
exceeded those on the Russian campaign. As Emperor, Napoleon was 
losing his sense of the foes arrayed against him—by Schmitt’s criterion, 
in effect his very grasp of the political. 

Downfall came in the same way. At the peak of his military power, 
after the rout of Prussia, Napoleon’s two-week summit with Alexander 1 
on a raft at Tilsit ostensibly sealed an alliance barring England from the 
Continent. Napoleon was so taken by the Tsar he saw it as a ‘treaty of 
friendship’, not a mere alliance, and imagined he could seduce the 
Russian ruler into the closest of embraces, even writing to Josephine: ‘If 
Alexander were a woman, I would make him my mistress’. Alexander, 
meanwhile, was reporting how utterly distasteful he found it ‘spending 
hours in téte-à-tétes with the Corsican’. Not only misreading the personal 
chemistry between them, Napoleon also ignored the Tsar’s proven readi- 
ness to betray an ally, not to speak of the warnings he received from 
Savary, his envoy to St Petersburg, of the implacable hostility of the 
Russian elites to Bonaparte and the treaty. 

We now know, writes Englund, ‘that the tsar and his generals were 
preparing for war from 1810 onwards, and were planning on taking the 
offensive’. But if in Central Europe the Grande Armée would have prob- 
ably been more than a match for Tsarist troops, a pre-emptive invasion 
of Russia was another matter. Caulaincourt, by then his chief political 
aide, pleaded with Napoleon for seven hours not to do it. Napoleon mis- 
calculated not only the Russian winter but his objective, believing the 
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Russian nobility would sue for peace once Moscow fell, when it had long 
accepted St Petersburg as the capital of its empire. 

Englund gives many other such examples of mishandling of rivals, 
arrogance and inability to listen to advisors, vanity and illusions of supe- 
rior diplomatic skills. He leaves open the question of whether all these 
made Napoleon's destruction inevitable, or whether even without them 
the crowned heads of Europe would never have rested till they brought 
him down. The more he seemed invincible on the battlefield, it may 
be said, the more rivals like Alexander or Francis 1 of Austria appeared 
willing to accept him. If not for his continual military expansionism, 
would he not with the passing of time have been accepted by them as an 
equal, however many royalist courtiers they might harbour, or frequent 
England's demonstrations of unrelenting hostility? Napoleon himself 
was unsure. In 1809 he told Savary: 'Let's not deceive ourselves; they 
have all made a rendez-vous at my grave, but no one wants to be the first 
to go there'. 

That it is difficult to judge the issue is in part because of the way 
Englund has constructed his book. Napoleon: A Political Biography is 
unswervingly Gallocentric. The international stage on which Napoleon 
operated for two decades is never surveyed in its own right, and no other 
significant actor on it is ever seriously discussed, or depicted with any 
care. The European canvas is curiously abstract throughout. Other lead- 
ers and powers are characterized too briefly, if at all, for them or their 
policies to be comprehensible, leaving Napoleon to perform on a weirdly 
empty proscenium. The most striking absence is England, which plays 
only the most marginal part in the narrative. Pitt and Wellington have 
little more than walk-on roles. If this can be read as a healthy reaction 
against Anglophone obsessions, the stick has been bent too far in the 
opposite direction. At times it seems as if Englund has adopted his 
protagonist's ‘distaste for politics’ and treatment of other European 
rulers ‘as if they were'——merely—'heads of factions and parties who 
bridled and schemed'. 

In compensation, Englund's focus on Napoleon's role within France 
offers many insights. In his description, Paris around 1807 was a city 
where fewer pamphlets, posters, newspapers and assemblies could be 
seen than in the 1790s, as well as fewer theatres and printing shops. 
There were more soldiers, priests and functionaries on its streets, and 
more churches, schools, museums and public works. The feel of the city 
was imperial and cosmopolitan. The Revolution might seem distant, but 
it had by no means vanished. Many of the prefects and officers of the 
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regime were former Jacobins. The imperial court was a mongrel institu- 
tion, serving as a kind of engine for meritocracy. Unlike that of the Ancien 
Régime, it was not a separate social and legal caste. "They were Sunday 
courtiers, because they worked during the week, commanding vast units 
and departments that ran half of Europe'. Englund is less comfortable 
with Bonaparte's handling of internal politics in these years. ‘We come to 
a shame on the Empire’ he writes of its system of censorship and propa- 

ganda, adding—more dubiously—‘which need not have been so; the 
Emperor knew better, wanted different’. In fact, as he shows, Napoleon 
became steadily less measured with the passing of time and as the narcis- 
sism inherent in autocratic power got the better of him. ‘We are not here 
to discuss public opinion’, he told the Council of State, ‘we are here to con- 
trol it’. The contemporary middle class, however, remained thankful for 
the populace’s retirement from the political scene. Englund claims this 
was a largely voluntary retreat; the loss of freedom of the press, assembly 
and opinion not much lamented amid the rebirth of public order, 

The consent on which the regime rested owed a good deal to the con- 
tinuing careers open to talent that it offered. At the top levels, the Empire 
granted 3,600 titles of nobility, 58 per cent of them to the bourgeoisie, 
20 per cent to the popular classes, and 22 per cent to the old nobility. 
Lower down, its ‘granite blocks’ were composed of some 100,000 nota- 
bles, men of property and standing in their local communities, together 
with functionaries whose advancement depended on merit in the service 
of the state. The Legion of Honour, the award preferred to all others 
since it was theoretically open to anyone, enjoyed unique prestige. By 
1812 it had been conferred on 25,000 people, including bureaucrats and 
new nobles, artists and scientists, but mostly soldiers. 

If such were the rewards of the regime, what of its punishments? 
Police and judiciary were certainly agencies of repression, even if their 
worst actions occurred during the early Consulate, when 94 out of 
130 neo-Jacobins were falsely accused and condemned for the atten- 
tat in Rue Nicaise in.1800. Then Napoleon had more to fear. By 1814 
the number of political prisoners was 2,500 out of a population of 30 
million. Another 3-4,000 political opponents suffered internal exile, a 
great inconvenience but yet still mild as retribution compared with the 
days of the Convention, when over 300,000 people were imprisoned 
and 50,000 executed.. In Englund's view, it is an exaggeration to call the 
regime a police state. 'Empire and Consulate alike displayed rather the 
liberal authoritarianism ofa security state. Bonaparte ruled with the con- 
sent of most of the French. The consent was secured in part by military 
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prowess, in part by propaganda, at times by resorting to fear, at others by 
appealing to self-interest. But Napoleon's hold on French loyalties, even if 
much weakened, survived the disasters of 1812-14 and brought him back 
for the Hundred Days that occupy the fourth part of Englund's book. He 
never quite lost his republican aura. In 1815 there were even attempts at 
a spontaneous popular mobilization from below—the fédérés—to defend 
his return against the vengeance of the Allies. 

Englund concludes that Bonaparte remained the Revolution's ‘lega- 
tee more than he became its parricide at the beginning of his career, 
at the end, and during most crises, but not in the middle (1807-1813). 
His book makes the most open-minded and intelligent case for such 
a verdict now available. That it contains an apologetic strain is not in 
doubt. Its portrait of Napoleon passes over too lightly his callousness 
towards the enormous casualties incurred by his wars, and says virtu- 
ally nothing—perhaps the worst blot on the book—of his restoration of 
slavery, and prolonged bid to crush the Haitian Revolution. The scale of 
Bonaparte’s betrayals of his republican youth is effectively minimized. 
Napoleon himself was more conscious of what he had done, and what 
he had not done, than his portraitist. It is not from Englund’s narra- 
tive, but Napoleon’s own words, that the truth of his final years comes. 
Complaining of this treatment by the Coalition at the moment of his 
abdication in 1814, he said: ‘I might have deposed the Emperor Francis 
and King Frederick William, as I could have let loose the Russian peas- 
ants against Tsar Alexander, but I didn't do iť. Counter-factuals like 
these, of which he was capable, are absent from this biography. 

Englund ends by reviewing the uneasy relationship of later genera- 
tions and regimes in France to the Napoleonic legend. Firmly rejecting 
comparisons between his protagonist and twentieth-century dictators, 
he reminds us that Action Française, Vichy, Poujade and Le Pen rarely 
invoked Napoleon. From the time of the Third Republic onwards, most 
radical opinion has concurred with Larousse, distinguishing between 
Bonaparte (admirable, progressive) and Napoleon (tyrannical, anti- 
revolutionary). De Gaulle himself exhibited the republican ambivalence. 
In 1938 he wrote that ‘Napoleon left France crushed, invaded, drained 
of blood and courage . . . and still [123 years later] feeling the weight of 
Europe’s mistrust’. Yet he added: ‘Must we count as nothing the unbe- 
lievable prestige with which he surrounded our armies . . . the renown 
of power which the patrie still enjoys?” 

Today’s Prime Minister and likely presidential candidate Dominique 
de Villepin, author of a flamboyant study of the Hundred Days, prefers 
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to stress parallels between Napoleon and de Gaulle in the two men's 
dignity in defeat, their 'spirit of sacrifice' to French national interest. But 
Englund is right that Napoleon is a figure of more universal significance. 
Writing of his tomb in the Invalides in the first pages of the book, he 
puts it very well. ‘Most present in this place is the awe-evoking sense of 
human possibility, which is a different thing from hope.’ 
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SOVIET ICE-BREAKER 


It is worth recalling that, for some five decades after the Bolshevik 
Revolution, modern Russia became virtual terra incognita for profes- 
sional Western historians. In the United States in particular the field was 
left to political scientists, the so-called Sovietologists or Kremlinologists, 
while university history departments contented themselves with stud- 
ies of pre-Petrine or imperial Russia. Memorable contributions to our 
understanding of the post-revolutionary period came instead from such 
exceptional figures as the prolific former diplomat, Edward Hallett Carr, 
or the dissident socialist, Isaac Deutscher. 

Interestingly enough, the first two major scholars to break through the 
barrier of 1917 and pioneer the historical study of Soviet socialism were 
neither American nor British, but a refugee from Poland and the ussr, 
Moshe Lewin, and an Australian from a prominent leftist family, Sheila 
Fitzpatrick. Each in his or her own way, and largely separately from the 
other, shaped the burgeoning generation of social historians of the Soviet 
Union who have populated the profession in the last thirty years. Both 
were critics of the dominant Cold War models, most notably totalitarian- 
ism, that oriented researchers toward the political heights of the Soviet 
state and away from the experience of ordinary and even well-placed 
social actors. While producing her own empirically grounded studies of 
administration, culture and the everyday, Fitzpatrick trained a cohort of 
students who delved into the Soviet archives as they became available. 
Lewin's legacy was established in a series of original works from which 
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flowed bold conceptual formulations of the great processes and patterns 
of Soviet social transformation. To borrow the Tolstoyan metaphor, mE 
appropriated by Berlin, he was the hedgehog, she the fox. 

Lewin was born in 1921 in Vilnius, then newly incorporated into 
Pilsudski's Poland, and grew up as a young socialist Zionist within 
the Jewish community there, one of the most intellectually dynamic in 
Europe. In 1941 he was saved from the Nazi forces advancing on the city 
by peasant Red Army soldiers who, disobeying their superiors, pulled 
him aboard their truck as they retreated east. Lewin spent the war in 
the Soviet Union, working on a collective farm, in a mine and a factory, 
before entering the military academy in Kiev whence he graduated as a 
Red Army officer. Thus equipped with a set of experiences that would 
be unique for a future Western historian of the ussr, Lewin returned to 
Poland and then, in 1951, emigrated to Israel, where he worked on a kib- 
butz and studied at Tel Aviv University. 

Unhappy with the direction of the Israeli state, he left for the 
Sorbonne in 1961. In Paris he was deeply influenced by the social- 
historical Annales school and by his friend, the sociologist Basile Kerblay. 
Lewin always considered himself a ‘historian of society’, rather than sim- 
ply of a regime. ‘It is not a state that has a society but a society that has 
a state’, as he put it. His Russian Peasants and Soviet Power, published in 
French in 1966 and in English two years later, was the first empirical 
study of collectivization to appear in the West. In 1967, his Lenin's Last 
Struggle presented a groundbreaking account of the Bolshevik leader, in 
stark contrast both to the Cold War caricature of a power-hungry des- 
pot and to Communist orthodoxy. Drawing on material newly published 
under Khrushchev—above all the day-book of Lenin's secretaries for the 
winter of 1922—23, when he lay semi-paralysed by strokes in a small 
room of his Kremlin apartment—Lewin provides a detailed picture of 
Lenin's anxieties about the direction in which the experimental regime 
was moving, above all with regard to Stalin's proposals on nationality 
policy in the infant Soviet Union, and of his desperate final battle to get 
these reversed. Rather than a deterministic line drawn from Leninism— 
or indeed, from Marxism—to Stalinism, Lewin saw contingencies and 
choices, as well as deep social structures, driving what the Soviet Union 
became. He challenged the monophonic view of Bolshevism as a sin- 
gle homogeneous ideology, from which the regime could unfalteringly 
derive its future formulae. Lenin's testament demonstrated that there 
were alternatives to Stalinism within Bolshevism itself. 
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In addition, Lewin's work combined the sweep of social history and a 
close reading of sources with attention to actual politics, even character 
studies— leadership personalities are a good indicator of the system's 
health', as he remarks here—allowing no element to stand on its own. 
His 1974 Political Currents in Soviet Economic Debates again confounded 
the stereotypes of both sides in the Cold War through a detailed account 
of the struggles over Kosygin's reforms. In 1978 Lewin moved to the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he and his colleague Alfred Rieber 
organized a series of seminars that drew a generation of younger histori- 
ans into the post-1917 period. The seminal essays of his 1985 master work, 
The Making of the Soviet System, succeeded once more in capturing great 
social processes in succinct and pungent phrases: ‘quicksand society’; ‘the 
contamination effect’:on the state; superstructure rushing ahead of the 
social base; the Stalinist bureaucracy as a ‘ruling class without tenure’. 

Many of these themes are reworked and elaborated in Lewin’s latest 
book, The Soviet Century, and careful reading yields a synthetic argument 
on the course of twentieth-century Russian and Soviet history. Again, 
Lewin provides a powerful antidote both to the dominant Western story 
and to the emerging narrative in present-day Russia. The product of 
Lewin’s intensive archival research in post-Soviet Moscow, the book 
takes the form of a triptych. The first twelve chapters focus on the devel- 
opment of ‘the regime and its psyche’ in the 1920s and 1930s, drawing 
on published and unpublished documents from the State and Central 
Committee Archives. Lewin offers an acute portrayal of the cultural 
abyss that separated Stalin from the majority of the Bolshevik leaders, 
exiled to the capitals of western Europe in the pre-1917 period and active 
participants in the debates of the Socialist International. He has as sharp 
an eye as ever for the detail that will illuminate the ‘systemic paranoia’ 
of Stalinism—the mindset that demands, whenever something goes 
wrong, that ‘the culprit be found and severely punished’. 

But the psychology of the regime and its leader are firmly set within 
the landscape that Lewin had depicted in The Making of the Soviet System: 
that of intense social flux, breakneck industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion within an overwhelmingly agrarian, war-ravaged country. Central 
to the course of the ‘Soviet century’, Lewin argues, is ‘the collision 
between a developing industrial society and the reaction—or lack of 
reaction—of the peasantry, as well as the impact of this complex mix on 
the political regime’. Coerced by the modernizing state to abandon its 
centuries-old ways, the rural population ‘exacted its revenge, as it were, 
by compelling the regime further to strengthen its already imposing 
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administrative-repressive machinery’ as the only means by which the lat- 
ter could extract what the towns required from the country's agriculture. 
Peasants might resist violently, as in the struggles against collectivization 
in the early 1930s; more often, they found ways to reassert the patterns 
of their village traditions in both rural and urban settings. Pitched in 
social warfare against major components of the population, Stalinist ter- 
ror became part of the turmoil of the 1930s, not a solution to it. 

Lewin provides a careful account of the documentation on the Great 
Purges of 1937-38, in which hundreds of thousands were executed and 
similar numbers exiled or imprisoned in the Gulag. Drawing on internal 
NKVD and Central Committee inquiries in particular, Lewin shows that 
the number of death sentences for these years was completely excep- 
tional; even at the height of the postwar repression, annual figures never 
exceeded 3,000. This is notto reduce Stalin's crimes, among them the dec- 
imation of the officer corps and the execution of Marshal Tukhachevskii 
at the very moment when preparations for national defence should have 
been intensified. If forced industrialization ultimately prevented a Nazi 
victory, Stalin's systematic killing of party members, intellectuals, engi- 
neers and soldiers brought the country to the brink of collapse. 

In this crisis-ridden period, Lewin argues, ‘epochs collide’: the 
social strata and phenomena of earlier centuries clash and co-exist with 
emergent forces. Stressing again the overwhelmingly rural basis of the 
population right into the postwar period, he characterizes the Stalinist 
regime as a developmentalist agrarian despotism, whose motor force 
was industrialization: an amalgam that would inevitably render its own 
political form redundant, but which initially served to strengthen the 
despot’s personal rule. Late Stalinism, the period from World War 11 
until the dictator’s death in 1953, had its own dynamics, aspects of the 
regime that researchers are only now beginning to illuminate. The new 
lease of life gained by the victory over fascism did not change the trend 
lines of internal decline, already evident before the war: low productiv- 
ity, political atrophy, corruption. Lewin argues that the primary cause 
of the decline lay in the regime’s internal contradictions: ‘Its absolut- 
ist features, befitting another age, were profoundly incompatible with 
the effects of a forced industrialization in response to the challenges 
of new times.’ As a defensive move against the bureaucracy’s tendency 
to ‘normalize’ itself in the postwar period, Stalin both intensified the 
repression and adopted an ideology of ‘Great Power’ nationalism, with 
many attributes of Tsarism. 
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Why was the Stalin cult, in its own terms, so successful? Lewin cites 
the objective satisfaction of the bureaucracy with the Soviet achieve- 
ment of world power status and industrialization; without overstressing 
it, he acknowledges the exploitation of ex-peasant religiosity and icon- 
worship. But he also argues from the basis of his own experience in the 
wartime Soviet Union that many were simply ignorant of the horrors 
that had been perpetrated and could not conceive that the state was run 
by a leader who invented enemies and massacred innocents. How could 
such an image be reconciled with the speech he recalls hearing on the 
radio as a young Soviet worker when the Nazi invasion began— Brothers 
and sisters, I am turning to you, my friends. They came to enslave our 
motherland, but there will be another great holy day on our soil’? 

The second part of The Soviet Century, ‘New Regime to New Impasse’, 
examines the contradictions of the post-Stalin era. Drawing on the 
Khrushchev-era Prosecutor General's reports on the penal system and 
other sources, Lewin shows that the Gulag world, built on unpaid slave 
labour, proved to be an inefficient burden on the regime during Stalin's 
last years. Modest payments and other reforms were introduced, turning 
prisoners into wage-earners. Such changes would accelerate after 1953, 
when the Gulag as an empire of forced labour was essentially abolished. 
Solzhenitsyn's The Gulag Archipelago, Lewin points out, was written and 
published some time after the regime it depicted had been dismantled. 

At the same time, he argues, 'de-Stalinization' of the workforce led 
to the emergence of de: facto wage bargaining, while falling growth rates 
and labour shortages were exacerbated by the bottlenecks caused by 
the increasingly bloated and selfserving bureaucracy. Using Central 
Committee and Gosplan reports, he describes the ‘self-emancipation 
of the bureaucracy’ in the post-Stalin era, as the autocracy turned into 
an oligarchy with a 'quasi-monopoly over all strategic positions of 
power —agrarian despotism mutating into a new form of bureaucratic 
absolutism. The regime remained disastrously top-heavy; archival sta- 
tistics reveal the parasitic nomenklatura's growth, both in size and in its 
sense of security and privilege, as rule by diktat was replaced by a com- 
plex process of inter-bureaucratic coordination and negotiation which 
ultimately paralysed political will. Sharply etched portraits of Gromyko, 
Khrushchev, Mikoyan, Kosygin and Andropov reveal some of the ener- 
gies still pushing for reform against the thickening layer of stagnation 
and corruption. But by the time of Brezhnev's death in 1982, Lewin sug- 
gests, the ‘formation of veritable fiefdoms inside ministries, and then 
the de facto privatization of enterprises by their managers’ had led to ‘the 
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crystallization of a proto-capitalism within the state-owned economy’. 
Meanwhile, the shadow economy had expanded eighteen-fold between 
1960 and 1990. 

The third part of triptych, ‘Russia in Historical Context’, provides an 
overview of the short Soviet century, an attempt to clarify ‘what the Soviet 
system really was, how it evolved . . . and where it is to be situated on 
the map of political systems'. The practice of 'over-Stalinizing Soviet his- 
tory, by extending the characteristics of the Stalin decades back to 1917 
and forwards to the Brezhnev era, serves a variety of purposes, Lewin 
argues, ‘but not that of historical inquiry’. Once again, he insists on a 
clear-cut periodization of the Soviet experience. Bolshevism ‘sought to 
preserve the popular character of the state-in-the-making and excluded 
any regressive affinities with earlier forms of despotism'. Discussion of 
issues, at least within the party, was constant and intense. Lenin could 
be overruled; a ‘top leader of his party, not its proprietor’, he resisted 
any personality cult. The Leninist gamble—that seizing power in Russia 
would spark a revolution abroad, with whose aid the first steps towards 
building socialism in a peasant country might begin—failed, of course. 
That Russia was not ready for any form of Marxian socialism was ‘a self- 
evident truth to every Marxist’, Lewin points out. ‘Devastated Russia was 
fit neither for democracy as Miliukov [the leader of the Liberals] under- 
stood it, nor for socialism, as Lenin and Trotsky knew full well.’ 

Stalinism, on the other hand, was ‘a non-modern modernizing state’, 
based on terrorizing the population, the end of political discussion and 
dissent, and the ‘enserfment of the population’. The cpsu metamor- 
phosed from a party with an internal political life, disputing policies and 
programmes, into an ‘obedient tool’ of the ruling few: ‘transformed into 
a bureaucratic apparatus, and treated as such—i.e., with some consid- 
erable disdain’. The taming of the party, and the subordination of the 
police to Stalin himself, created a state war machine that was ready to 
do battle against any signs of deviation in the population. The larger the 
repressive apparatus grew, the more it both caused and feared turmoil 
and opposition from below. This ‘systemic paranoia’ was the product 
of the real precariousness of the ruling elite’s power. Their doubts and 
anxieties encouraged the delegation of power to the one member who 
seemed to possess the ruthlessness the moment required. At this stage, 
‘the supreme ruler mistook his own security for that of the country and 
perceived each failure as a fault to be punished’. Stalinism was riddled 
with irrationality. Its forms of micro-management, Lewin argues, led to 
the state ‘taking on a mass of tasks that are often simply not feasible. The 
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system then suffers from a pathology of “hyper-centralization”.’ Even 
the master, however, was stymied by 'social trends and changes, institu- 
tional attrition, psychological and cultural structures' that no exercise of 
will alone could eliminate. 

Attempts at reform, in the post-Stalin era foundered in bureaucratic 
paralysis. The paradoxes of an ailing economy supporting a flourishing 
bureaucracy, rising investment combined with dwindling growth, and 
an expanded educated layer excluded by the regime, created a veritable 
‘magic formula for systemic breakdown’, Lewin argues. In addition, the 
Cold War arms race perpetuated the worst, ‘most conservative’ features 
of the system, as well as draining off some 40 per cent of capital invest- 
ment into the defence sector. The United States replaced the European 
powers as the yardstick by which Soviet leaders measured achievement, 
and eventually ‘bidding for American favours’ became their principal 
strategy. "The regime was not toppled: it died after exhausting its inner 
resources and collapsed under its own weight—a special case in the his- 
tory of the fall of empires.’ 

In conclusion, Lewin cites a devastating report by the sociologists T. I. 
Zaslavskaya and Z. J. Kalugina on the deterioration of social and cultural 
levels in Russia since the early 1990s. Decreasing numbers go to the 
theatre, concerts or libraries; newspaper subscriptions and the reading 
of literary works are in decline; watching tv has become the dominant 
leisure activity, while leisure time itself has shrunk sharply. Zaslavskaya 
and Kalugina argue that two processes are at work: ‘an ever-deepening 
social stratification, and withdrawal by individuals into their own selves’, 
with fewer social or family contacts; and a lack of interest in culture and 
politics—a development particularly marked in the provincial towns and 
the countryside. Beyond this anomie, as Lewin points out, lies a still 
deeper decline in scientific research, education, medical and social serv- 
ices, not to mention the catastrophic drop in demographic indicators. 

If a dominant theme of the book is regret that the earlier promise of 
the revolution could not be realized, the text is entirely unsentimental 
about the reality of the Soviet system. Not capitalist, since ownership of 
the economy and national assets was in the hands of the state, nor was it 
socialist, since socialism involves the ‘ownership of the means of produc- 
tion by society, not by a bureaucracy’. For Lewin, socialism ‘has always been 
conceived of as a deepening—not a rejection—of political democracy’. 

Less polished than his earlier books, Lewin’s latest work is not always 
an easy read: some of the chapters jump from topic to topic, and the 
author presumes a familiarity with the basic contours of Soviet history. 
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Based as it is on a lifetime of reading, analysis and experience, the book 
slights the usual conventions of detailed footnoting and reference to 
the existing literature. In considering the overall trajectory of the Soviet 
Union, a more comparative approach would be useful. In The Making of 
the Soviet System Lewin had compared the Bolsheviks’ isolation from the 
mass of the peasants in 1921 to Mao’s situation in 1949, but no parallels 
are drawn here between the collapse of the Soviet regime and the regird- 
ing of the ccr. Nor does Lewin consider the dynamics of the postwar 
Comecon bloc, and their effects on the Soviet empire. 

Yet in some important respects, The Soviet Century can be read as a 
necessary corrective for a post-Soviet generation of historians who have 
sought to proclaim their independence from the more ideological con- 
flicts of Cold War days. Lewin’s engagement with the large questions 
of social transformation unavoidably involves an evaluation of whether 
such an endeavour is worth undertaking. Values are a close cousin of 
even the most neutral, ostensibly objective historical writing, and it 
is naive as well as hubristic to think that historical interpretation can 
free itself of ideology in the broadest sense. Lewin ends with a scathing 
denunciation of Russia’s current power-holders—nomenklatura rebap- 
tized as 'reformers —who, ‘not content with looting and squandering the 
nation’s wealth, also mounted a frontal assault on its past, directed at its 
culture, identity and vitality’. The campaign against the Soviet era was: 


accompanied by a kind of frantic shopping around for alternative pasts to 
offer the nation. It began with a wholesale readoption of anything Tsarist 
and pre-revolutionary. Then, when the rejection of anything Soviet became 
yet more intense . . . attempts were made to rehabilitate the Whites in the 
Civil War—the most reactionary wing of the Tsarist political spectrum, 
which lost precisely because it had nothing to offer the country. 


Against such flights, which would once again make the Soviet Union 
a terra incognita, Lewin argues that a country cannot exist without its his- 
tory. He cites the political philosopher V. P. Mezhuev: ‘If you condemn 
revolutions, you should condemn virtually the whole Russian intelligent- 
sia, and the whole of Russian history for that matter, since it provided 
the soil for these revolutionary events.’ Lewin’s latest work offers an 
unflinching account of the outcomes of that revolutionary process, and 
of the heavy price paid to build a new society in the Soviet lands. 
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GOPAL BALAKRISHNAN: States of War 


Reflections on the challenge of Afflicted Powers, from the Retort collective. 
How is America's forward policy since 9/11 best explained, and what does 
it tell us about the nature of the inter-state system today? Has the age of 
Great Power rivalry passed, and if so, what kind of geopolitical order is 
replacing it? Capital, spectacle and war in the vortex of the Middle East. 


PATRICK CocKBURN: The Occupation 


A panorama of Iraq two and a half years after the Anglo-American 
invasion. Britain's leading reporter on the country talks about the life 
conditions of the population; the springs of the resistance; the relations 
between Sunni and Shia communities; the position of the Kurds; the 
performance of the us military; and the historical precedents and 
possible outcomes of the second Western seizure of Iraq. 


NANCY Fraser: Reframing Global Justice 


Theorists of political justice have long taken the nation-state to be the 
relevant unit for their proposals. Nancy Fraser arpues that the time 
for this is past. The necessary interconnection between struggles for 
economic redistribution and social recognition now requires that issues 
of political representation be re-tabled at a global rather than national 
level—where decisions affecting the fate of all are increasingly taken, 
or not taken. 


ROBERTO SCHWARZ: A Brazilian Breakthrough 


What made the greatest Brazilian novel of the nineteenth century, 
Machado de Assis's Posthumous Memoirs of Brás Cubas, a masterpiece of 
world literature? The strange fate of realism in an ex-colonial society, in 
which liberalism was a ruling ideology, modernity a universal ideal, and 
slavery still an everyday fact of life. 


SVEN LÜTTICKEN:; The Feathers of the Eagle 

Lifting, swip ing, zapping: popular expressions that have been aesthetic 
tactics since Dada. Sven Liitticken recasts the history of such practices 
of appropriation—not excluding those of Warhol or Debord, sometimes 
misplaced—as so many exercises in mythology. Anticipated by Flaubert, 
theorized by Barthes, staged by Broodthaers, is time running out for 
such creative misuses of past or present, as ‘intellectual property 
iohts’ tighten? | 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Jack Goopy on Maurice Godelier, Métamorphoses de la parenté. Kinship 
as the central concern of anthropology, and its place in French and 
British traditions of the discipline. The universality—or otherwise—of 
incest taboos; their interpretation by Lévi-Strauss; and the role of beliefs 
versus interests in generating them. 


DoNAarp Sassoon on Victoria de Grazia, Irresistible Empire: America’s 
Advance Through 2oth-Century Europe. How the us reshaped European 
ideals of consumption and culture, from the stately world of Thomas 
Mann to that of McDonald’s and José Bové. All the way from the club to 
the kitchen, learning from Duluth and San Bernardino. 


? 


Vivek CuraBBreR on Ellen Meiksins Wood, Empire of Capital. Three 
historical forms of imperial dominion—based on land, trade and 
production—and their end-point in the sway of capital today. The 
function of territorial states in an extra-territorial system of profit and 
accumulation. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


VIVEK CHIBBER: teaches sociology at New York University, author of 
Locked in Place: State-Building and Late Industrialization 
in India (2003) 


PATRICK COCKBURN: Middle East correspondent of the Independent; 
author, most recently, of The Broken Boy (2005) 


NANCY FRASER: teaches social and political philosophy at the New 
School; editor of Constellations; co-author of Redistribution 


or Recognition? (2003); see also NLR 3 


Jack GOODY: fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge; author, most 
recently, of Islam in Europe (2003) and Capitalism and 
Modernity (2004); see also NLR 7 


SVEN LÜTTICKEN: teaches at the Vrije Universiteit, Amsterdam; author 
of Secret Publicity: Essays on Contemporary Art, published in English 
and Dutch in December; see also NLR 6, 10, 13, 17, 20, 25, 30 


DONALD SASSOON: teaches European history at Queen Mary, 
University of London. His new book The Cultures of Europeans 


is due out in 2006; see also NLR 17 


ROBERTO SCHWARZ: author of Seqüéncias brasileiras (1999). A 
Master on the Periphery of Capitalism: Machado de Assis was 
published in English in 2001. See also NLR 12, 22, 24 


GOPAL BALAKRISHNAN 


STATES OF WAR 


The greatness of an estate, in bulk and territory, doth fall under measure; 
and the greatness of finances and revenue, doth fall under computation. 
The population may appear by musters; and the number and greatness of 
civil affairs more subject to error, than the right valuation and true judge- 
ment concerning the power and forces of an estate. 

Francis Bacon 


T THE TURN ofthe century, it seemed unlikely that American 
strategic planners would contemplate any course of action 
that might disrupt a number of exceptionally favourable 
international trends. All the main ones seemed to point to 
the dawning of another American century: an unopposed encroach- 
ment of NATO into the void opened: up by the elimination of the ussr, 
the apparent reversal of a quarter-century of economic decline in a clim- 
ate of explosive speculation, the deft deflection of Europe back into the 
Atlantic fold, the deepening synergy with China as the low-wage sup- 
plier of the world market, and a compliant attitude at the un Security 
Council before the step-wise progression of us revisionism. Washington 
was allowed the exemptions and privileges of a super-state on the plau- 
sible assumption that it had committed its power to the protection and 
expansion of the zone of globalization. This accommodating hegemonic 
formula seemed to obviate the need for big and medium powers to have 
to concern themselves with the arduous task of balancing against the 
American 'hyperpower. Indeed, the two potential nuclear adversaries of 
this democratic peace—rising China, and declining Russia—exhibited 
little interest in an alliance, seemingly convinced of the pointlessness of 
security competition with the preat enforcer of Open Door capitalism. 







On the peripheries of this volatile circuitry of market forces, tightened 
neoliberal conditions of access to Western investment, aid and moral 
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legitimation resulted in a far-reaching attenuation of the sovereignty 
regimes in the name of human rights and wa interdiction appeared 
to have consigned to the past traditional statecraft based on great power 
rivalries. The new strategic doctrines authorizing us and Western inter- 
ventions in violation of the ux Charter derived their legitimacy from a 
vague but widely held assumption that the period was a transitional state 
of exception laying down the foundations of an international community 
io come. This assumption offered some consolation to liberals on both 
sides of the Atlantic, who rapidly embraced an airbrushed version of it as 
the credo of a new cosmopolitanism. 


The scrambling of this picture in the aftermath of 9/1 has created a 
historical context whose elements have yet to settle into an intelligible 
pattern. In trying to determine whether 9/1 signals the beginning of 
a new era of international politics, it is necessary to begin by asking 
whether the aggressive ‘unilateralism’ of the us response to this event 
has been an atavistic repression from previously more ‘multilateral’ 
norms of neoliberalism, or, alternatively, their continuation by other 
means. It is here that the Retort group's striking recent intervention, 
Afflicted Powers, poses a series of fundamental questions.‘ This is an 
intricate piece of work, interconnecting the three constituents of its sub- 
title—capital, spectacle and war—at a remarkable level of imaginative 
intensity. In what follows, I will consider the principal themes of the 
book in turn, and end by offering some reflections of my own on certain 
of the wider issues it raises. 


Primitive accumulation? 


Afflicted Powers sets out, in the first instance, to examine the adequacy 
of certain Marxist concepts to the current geopolitical situation and ask 
if this can be made more intelligible by locating it within the historical 
pattern of capitalist development. One of the keys to understanding the 
sudden darkening of the horizon, its authors maintain, is Marx's con- 
ception of 'primitive accumulation'—the earth-shaking use of force to 
create or restore the social conditions of profitability. In the tradition of 
historical materialism, the periodization of eras in the history of capital- 
ism has typically involved controversial narrative conjunctions of political 





" Retort [lain Boal, T J. Clark, Joseph Matthews, Michael Watts], Affliced 
Powers: Capital and Spectacle in a New Age of War, London and New York 2005; 
hereafter A». 
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and economic developments. Lenin's explanation for the outbreak of an 
inter-imperialist world war as an effect of the passage from free-market 
to monopoly capitalism is a famous example. The attempt to do this 
today puts into the question the ability of the term ‘liberal-democracy’ 
to capture the latest, emergent features of advanced capitalist polities: 
indeed, not so long after it had been declared to be the culminating point 
of history, Philip Bobbitt went so far as to argue that the convergence 
of powerful trends in markets, media and warfare was spawning a new 
type of polity in the West. For Bobbitt, the line of historical development 
points to a national security regime committed to market freedoms, pre- 
emptive strikes against human rights violators and unauthorized wasp 
holders, and stage-managed televisual plebiscites.* 


By contrast, Retort's analysis attempts to offer an explanation of the 
continuities of American foreign policy in terms of the general logic of 
capitalism, without reference to the structure and history of the capitalist, 
or more specifically, the American state. Afflicted Powers presents post- 
9/11 American ‘unilateralism’ as a response to the sputtering out of the 
first round of neoliberalism with the end of the stock market bubble and 
ir boom of the gos. But the story its authors tell by and large avoids any 
emphasis on the crisis dynamics of capitalism and the distinct periods to 
which these can be said to give rise. That, they dismiss as the outmoded 
preoccupations of an older generation. This is a more than questionable 
judgement, as even a cursory familiarity with the contents of a business 
magazine would demonstrate. Economics to one side, however, they 
cannily put their finger on a sudden change in the realm of appearances. 
In but a few years, the figures typifying contemporary capitalism have 
shifted from silicon to oil, guns and steel. This is happening, they claim, 
because neoliberalism is ‘mutating from an epoch of “agreements” and 
austerity programmes to one of outright war . . . those periodic waves of 
capitalist restructuring we call primitive accumulation.’ This concep- 
tion of the role of force in jump-starting and lubricating accumulation 
comes from Rosa Luxemburg, although the name goes unmentioned. 
In effect, Retort wholly subscribe to Luxemburgs definition of impe- 
rialism as ‘the political expression of the accumulation of capital in its 
competitive struggle for what remains still open of the non-capitalist 
environment.‘ For them, this is no demarcated stage, but a continuous 





2 The Shield of Achilles, London 2002; for reflections on this ambitious work, see my 
‘Algorithms of War’, N12 23, September-October 2003, pp. 5-33- 


AE Pe : 2 
4 The Accumulation of Capital, London 1951, p. 453- 
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process in history since the dawn of capitalism. 'Sweating blood and 
filth with every pare from head to toe’ characterizes not only the birth of 
capital but also its progress in the world at every step. 


Retort give this Luxemburg-derived account a further, Polanyian twist: 
the violence that marks the history of capitalism has typically taken the 
form of coercive enclosure of ‘the commons'—i e. the appropriation of 
myriad forms of common wealth embedded in the non-market environ- 
ment upon which capitalism feeds. This claim is a striking example of a 
near-universal tendency on the part of Marxists to understand the rela- 
tionship between capitalism and war in terms of a systematic logic. I will 
question the degree to which capitalism has a geopolitical logic at all. In 
evaluating the plausibility of Retort’s argument—or alternative accounts 
which make this same assumption—three signal contemporary devel- 
opments need to be borne in mind. There has been a quarter-century 
of protracted structural adjustment whose main indices are wage stag- 
nation, heightened job insecurity, speed-up and lengthening of work 
hours, burgeoning debt service, and levels of inequality not seen since 
the 1920s. Accompanying it has been a major internal expansion of 
markets through privatizations over the same period. In the last fifteen 
years, there has been a huge external expansion of capitalism, with the 
collapse of the Soviet bloc, and the more or less complete incorporation 
of China into the world market. 


The key question in any assessment of the central thesis of Afflicted 
Powers is that of the role, if any, that politico-military coercion played 
in enforcing this wide-ranging transformation at the expense of labour 
and other strata, on the one hand, and opening up and determining the 
conditions of access to new areas of capital development, on the other. 
Scepticism is appropriate here. Firstly, most of this domestic restruc- 
turing of society for the benefit of investors, owners and rentiers has 
unfolded from the early 80s without any significant bouts of organized 
violence from above—certainly when measured against comparable peri- 
ods in the past when police, Pinkertons and fascist squads were crucial 
agencies of labour discipline. Secondly, unlike conditions in the era of 
colonialism, the semi- and non-capitalist environment is now organized 
on a nation-state basis that impedes the open use of military coercion to 
acquire or retain spheres of influence. It seems rather unlikely that the 
new round of imperial wars and occupations is securing the conditions 





> Luxemburg, Accumulation of Capital, p. 446. 
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for the ongoing expansion of capitalism, as they claim. In practice, 
depictions of military force as a way of breaking down barriers standing 
in the way of the expansion of neoliberalism, and characterizations of it 
as a product of ideological fixations and delusions peculiar to an impasse 
of neoliberalism. 


The particularity of the United States 


In attempting to theorize the relationship between capitalism and mili- 
tary power, Retort equates the us with ‘the state’ generically conceived, 
without regard to the sui generis character of the former. Carl Schmitt 
argued, by contrast, that the extension of America’s manifest destiny 
from the Western hemisphere into the Old World was transforming the 
geo-spatial order of territorial statehood, altering the very meaning of 
the terms ‘sovereignty’, ‘war’ and ‘international law'. The entry of the 
Us into the Eurocentric old regime of sovereign states was accelerating 
the erosion of its classical norms of war and diplomacy. The jus publicum 
curopacum, he argued, was a concrete diplomatic order in which war was 
a legitimate instrument of settlement between fully sovereign states able 
to measure each other's relative power positions in a geopolitical envi- 
ronment structured by the homogeneity of state forms and aims. But 
once a field of relatively homogeneous rival powers vanishes, the very 
meaning of balancing becomes problematic, while the theories based on 
this assumption become correspondingly less realistic. Confirming this 
assessment, the final destruction of Axis empires at the opposite ends 
of Eurasia did in fact result in a far-reaching reconstruction of the inter- 
state matrix of the core capitalist zone, precluding any restoration of a 
traditional system of separate regions and balances.” 


But the consequences of this radical departure from the security com 
cepts of an older world' of war and diplomacy were not entirely apparent 
during the Cold War, because superpower rivalry, based on a rough sym- 
metry between the main contenders, imposed an overarching bi-polar 
logic onto the political, military and ideological heterogeneity of a vastly 
expanded state system. Arguably, the specificity of the us relationship to 
the inter-state order became evident in the aftermath of the Cold War, 





* See, in particular, Volkerrechtliche Grossraumordnung, mit Interventionsverbot für 
raumfremde Machte, Berlin and Vienna 1939. 
7 Peter Gowan, ‘A Calculus of Power’, nx 16, July-August 2002, p. 64. 
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when American strategic planners scotched any talk of returning to the 
Western hemisphere after their victory over the last great contender for 
Eurasian hegemony? The narrower security concepts of Realpolitik can- 
not explain the historical pattern of this transformative and expansionary 
agenda. The attempt to account for the change was the rational kernel of 
Hardt and Negri's conception of Empire as an open polity transcending 
the coordinates of closed sovereign states. It could be said that the us 
differs from other states, because it is the paradigmatic capitalist regime, 
geared, like the system it promotes, for unlimited expansion. In contrast 
to the authors of Empire, the Retort collective seems more cognizant of the 
fact that the American Republic is still very much a particular state, vigi- 
interests within a wider project of universalizing capitalism by enabling 
regime changes, from gunboat and dollar diplomacy to shock therapy 
in both core and periphery. ‘Each military intervention is intended to 
serve an overall strategic project of pressing American power—and the 
potential for Western capital entrenchment in “emerging markets" —ever 
further into vital regions of the globe. Although Afflicted Powers pays 
little attention to the structure of the inter-state system, its general line 
of argument allows for an explanation of why the latter has undergone 
a series of substantive transformations even as the nominal form of an 


older sovereignty principle has been preserved and generalized. 
No blood for oil? 


Retort’s principal concerns, however, lie elsewhere. Their objective is to 
address the limitations of the slogans and analyses offered by today's 
anti-war movement. A focus on the Middle East logically follows. The 
notion that some combination of Oil, Israel and Islam defines the 
specificity of the region and the us relation to it is not uncommon, and 


* John Mearsheimer, The Tragedy of Great Power Politics, New York 2001, p. 34. The 
great merit of Mearshemmer’s conception of realism is that it provides a framework 
for analysing the strategic logic of high-risk Great Power geopolitics. The anomalies 
that its basic assumptions generate when applied to contemporary us foreign policy 
are therefore especially noteworthy, as they point to a crisis in the realist problematic 
itself. While the author of this theory of ‘offensive realism’ has no trouble recon- 
structing, in these terms, the strategic calculations that went into the enormously 
risky Japanese decision to bomb Pearl Harbour, his assessment of the post-Cold 
War scene often falters: while the theory predicts that underdog powers will take a 
chance to enhance their security through bold agpression, it follows that the most 
powerful—thus most secure—state in the world should stick to the status quo. 

9 AP, p. L 
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much of Afflicted Powers is an attempt to disentangle and weigh the 
various elemerits ofthis series. In a wider context, of course, what disting- 
uishes this zone is its partial insulation from post-Cold War trends that 
corresponding regime changes. To date, its old guard of family rulers 
and police states has without exception held on to power. In terms of 
its intended regional effect, the invasion of Iraq was supposed to be a 
step towards abolishing this anomaly—suddenly less tolerable after the 
attentats of 9/11—with a dramatic nation-building experiment. Victory 
over the Baath regime was intended to send a powerful signal to the 
Arab elites of the need for a modest dose of perestroika, and to the Arab 
masses of American invincibility and Israel's status as an untouchable 
beachhead of the new regional order. But this course of action was also 
meant to have a global demonstration effect as the first clear test of the 
legitimacy of preventive war and regime change as a strategic-legal norm 
of the New American Century. This should be near the centre of any 
account of what Retort call ‘the contradictions of military neoliberalism 
under conditions of spectacle’. 


Oil is a focus of much of the commentary on the origins of this war. 
For the anti-war movement, indeed, it has seemed an overwhelmingly 
obvious explanation of it, from start to finish. And how can its signifi- 
cance be denied, given that the organizers of this enterprise and their 
well-wishers in the strategic community often met such charges with an 
unruffled ‘so what?’ Yes, they said, we need to pry the oilfields out of the 
hands of Saddam and his henchmen so they can’t wreak more destruc- 
tion. Such candour was no doubt unsettling for those who assumed that 
the sordid truth had to lie deeper below the surface. Indeed, those who 
seek to explain the invasion and occupation of Iraq in terms of oil inter- 
ests are presented with an embarrassment of riches: the unprecedented 
ties of both the first- and second-in-command to the petro-industrial 
complex, a fire sale of crony capitalist development contracts; hostile 
takeovers of French and Russian agreements by Anglo-American super- 
majors; installation of a pliable swing producer to diminish dependency 
on the House of Saud; oil leverage over other capitalist centres; and the 
clinching of the status of petrol as a dollar-denominated store of value. 


What is the position of Afflicted Powers on all this? Retort argue that while 
the future of capitalism still depends on the control of a few strategic 





? AP, D. I5. 
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resources, the No Blood for Oil argument fails to penetrate the enig- 
matic core of fossil fuel capitalism, falling back on populist stereotypes 
of scams and lobbies. Their purpose is not to deny the abundant evi- 
dence for the existence of the latter, but to provide an account of the 
wider context in which the profits of the American oil industry could 
possess a significance for us policy in the region far beyond what the 
share of this sector in the national economy would suggest they should 
have. For the first question that must be asked when constructing a more 
plausible explanation of the role of oil interests in the calculation of us 
policy, is how American super-majors could ever be powerful enough to 
drive up the price of crude when they do not control supply, and higher 
prices must be borne not just by consumers but by all other firms—an 
aggregate incomparably larger than Big Oil. 


Is there any way to explain why one economic sector might exercise an 
influence on American policy in the Middle East vastly disproportionate 
to its actual size, yet cannot exercise this power to achieve any sustain- 
able ‘price leadership’? Afflicted Powers makes a commendable effort to 
do precisely this by developing an alternative to what can be regarded as 
the most sophisticated attempt to present oil—not just as an industry, 
but as a strategic use-value whose supply is bound up with the future 
of the capitalist system—as the main motivation for regime change in 
Iraq. According to this view, the invasion's principal aim was to secure 
the reserves of Iraq in anticipation of a coming peak—the so-called 
Hubbert's Peak—in world oil production, after which a rapid depletion 
of regional fields will set in. Underlying the claim is a Malthusian antici- 
pation of imminent scarcity. What the various End of Oil prophecies that 
have circulated since the 70s ignore, however, is the periodic recurrence 
of the opposite danger—plut and falling prices. Such interpretations also 
fail to address the ongoing investment in hitherto inaccessible fields 
from Alberta to the Bight of Benin. These developments, Retort argue, 
must postpone the moment of peak production into a future too distant 
for markets and regimes to compute. In any event, they point out that 
natural gas is the future of the industry and its geography lies largely 
outside the Middle East. 


Weapons and wells 


Malthusian assumptions, moreover, cannot explain the half-century pat- 
` tern of a very gradual long-term rise in the price of oil, with fluctuations 
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cutting against the trend in response to real, anticipated and imagined 
political turbulence. In Retort's view, the determinants of these fluctua- 
tions and their distributional consequences are the real story that needs 
to be uncovered and theorized. Afflicted Powers offers an overview of the 
history of empires, regional state formation and the scramble to con- 
trol and manipulate the most lucrative nodal points in the extraction 
and distribution of petroleum, in order to frame a new understanding 
of these determinants and consequences. The story begins in the early 
years of the last century, with a semi-colonial patchwork of weak dynas- 
tic entities propped up as cover for massive concessions to Western 
oil consortiums. Iraq was forged as an artefact of such oil politics. The 
League of Nations Mandate to Britain required it to perform cosmetic 
nation-building tasks and share the loot with French and American oil 
companies. A client monarchy and rigged elections provided the requi- 
site facade of semi-statehood. By the 1930s the Big Three controlled 70 
per cent of world oil output, and American investment in the region's 
fields was increasing rapidly. 


In a second phase, nationalist regimes began to take over these 
semi-colonial concessions and extra-territorial corporate fiefdoms, a 
development associated with the names of Mossadegh in Iran and 
Qasim in Iraq. American and European oil companies were relegated to 
the sphere of distribution, where they by and large remain to this day. us 
administrations learned to live with this new state of affairs as the price 
of oil smoothly adjusted to the growth of demand in Western economies. 
Despite the formation of oPxc in the early 60s, technological develop- 
ment steadily brought down its real price over this entire period. The 
Yom Kippur War of 1973 led to a brief second wave of Arab nationalism 
resulting in an oil embargo against the us. While the ensuing price spike 
stoked inflation in the world economy, most of these surpluses ended up 
being recycled by low absorbers (the Gulf dynasties with little interest in 
using oil revenues to build up national power) back into us banks, and 
by both high and low absorbers into the profit margins of weapons manu- 
facturers around the world. The balancing act that took shape in the 
80s between Western economic growth, oil company profits, and high 
absorbers (states like Iran and Iraq) was more or less satisfactory to all 
the major parties. When periodic breakdown occurred, the us intervened 
decisively to hold the centre—an elusive equilibrium price—against 
potential turbulence. The geopolitical determinants of price movements 
in this period were the Iranian Revolution and its containment, the Iraqi 
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invasion of Kuwait and the Gulf War, the establishment and decay of 
the sanctions regime and, more speculatively, storms on the horizon in 
Saudi Arabia. But by the end of the 9os regional tensions seemed to be 
declining, and this, combined with the deflation of the stock-market bub- 
ble in the us, led to glut and plummeting prices for the super-majors. 


Such was one of the contexts, Retort contends, in which a high-risk 
regime change in Iraq—one of the pipedreams of right-wing strategic 
planners in the 9os—began to seem an attractive prospect for many 
inside the industry, as well as for policy circles who tend to identify 
its interests with those of the us tout court. Before the grim realities of 
the occupation set in, there was much bold talk in Washington about 
American proconsuls imposing a neoliberal revolution from above, with 
the privatization of Iraq's nationalized oil assets first on the agenda. The 
oil industries of the ‘developing world’ had been tenaciously resistant to 
privatization, but with an Iraqi client installed in opec, optimists fore- 
saw the beginning of the liquidation of these last holdouts of statism. 
Neo-conservative ideologues announced that this was the first step in a 
wider structural adjustment to the norms and even the way of life of the 
new American century. 


The lesson of Retort’s narrative seems to be that while Big Oil is cen- 
tral to the explanation of the invasion and occupation of Iraq, the No 
Blood for Oil argument is a misunderstanding of the force field of world 
demand, war and speculation in which fluctuations in the price level 
of this commodity turn out to abound in geopolitical subtleties. The 
alternative offered by Afflicted Powers develops out of various qualifica- 
tions to the thesis proposed by two Israeli scholars that links the political 
economy of oil to that of the weapons trade—a connection that these 
writers, focusing on the way oPEc oil revenues created the market for 
a massive expansion of the private arms industry in the vs, call the 
Weapondollar—Petrodollar Coalition." After the 60s, so this argument 
runs, the us shifted from the provision of weapons to clients in the form 
of aid to the promotion of a private arms trade; since then the OPEC 
share of world market demand for arms has risen from 9 to 36 per cent. 
For the Retort collective, however, this is only one segment of a larger 
circuit connecting oil to engineering, construction, financial services 
and hedge funds. This vast regional and offshore vortex draws into it 


™ See Jonathan Nitzan and Shimshon Bichler, The Global Political Economy of Israel, 
London 2002. 
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they suggest, of ‘trillions of dollars’ of speculative hot money, although 
they concede that such estimates are little more than guesses. In this 
combustible field, the objective of us planners is to ensure, against all 
hazards, that it is their priorities that supervene on the logic of supply 
and demand. Nitzan and Bichler go so far as to claim that, by ratcheting 
up regional instability, American interventions have had the intended 
effect of staving off collapsing petrol prices, and enriching the benefici- 
aries of oil price inflation. For the authors of Afflicted Powers, this is to 
simplify a far more opaque picture. But although they write as if—after 
criticizing and qualifying the alternatives—they are going to provide a 
more adequate account, they ultimately fail to do so. Perhaps, however, 
this very failure to reconstruct the geo-economic constellation they scan 
into a causal pattern is a way of bringing home an earlier claim that 
the contemporary conjunction of capitalism, war and the spectacle is 
dissolving the intelligible field of strategies. 


Images of Israel 


In their genealogy of the current disaster in the Middle East, Retort 
address a directly related case in which the norms of realist statecraft 
have also seemingly broken down. Why has American support for Israel 
shot up in a period in which the Zionist state has become a major liabil- 
ity in terms both of its regional strategic interests and its hegemonic 
credibility? It is easy to forget that this most special of all special relation- 
ships came into existence in stages. Although Washington had initially 
been cool to Israel's debut as a regional power, by the late 50s the ris- 
ing fortunes of radical Arab nationalism brought about a reassessment 
of Israel's role as a deterrent against potential threats to American oil 
interests. The us stake in a Jewish bulwark in the region grew stead- 
ily after the rpr overwhelmed Arab armies in 1967. Israel—alongside 
Pahlavi Iran—was rapidly fortified as a sub-imperial guardian holding 
the balance against the Soviet-equipped Arab armies of Egypt, Syria and 
Iraq. From the early 80s onwards, however, the fit between Israeli and us 
objectives in the region began to loosen. Yet Washington's commitment 
to Jerusalem has become increasingly unconditional. 


The explanation of this anomaly offered by Afflicted Powers nimbly side- 
steps what is often thought to be the most obvious explanation: the 
influence of the Israeli lobby, strengthened by an emerging alliance with 
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the Christian right, within the United States. Without wholly denying it, 
Retort claim that this development needs to be situated in the logic of the 
media sphere. For in their eyes it is less Israel itself, than Israel transfig- 
ured by the magic of the spectacle into an ideological totem of American 
identity, that has become the tail wagging the dog. The problem here is 
just what constitutes the pays idéel of Zionism in this imaginary. Retort 
argue that while ‘modern states are often slower to fall prey to a set of 
spectacular illusions and compulsions than the other sectors of societies 
they govern’,” once fixated on a mythological image of their identity, 
they often become incapable of pulling back to a colder assessment of 
their interests. While suggestive, their account remains itself captive to 
the 1v screens whose effects they seek to lay bare, as if the only perspec- 
tive on the ideological dimensions of this conflict is from the couch. 
The ideological mould of us-Israeli relations cannot be completely 
reduced to the surface images of beleaguered citizens and brave soldiers 
confronting terrorists, and the occasional bad apples in the midst of so 
much everyday heroism. There is more to the ideological development 


For the moral authority that the us claims for itself —over and above its 
rele in promoting markets and democracy—has increasingly come to 
rest on its identity as the modern defender of the Jewish people. Any 
perusal of the journals that educated Americans read demonstrates the 
centrality of this historical mission in the contemporary imaginary of the 
country. Putting aside the truth of the claim, its expansion as a discourse 
has been striking. Figuring retrospectively as a rationale for America's 
battle against the Third Reich, from the 7os onwards it became a power- 
ful thrust in the propaganda war against the ussz, while at the same time 
underscoring the need to batten down Arab nationalism, as an emblem 
of all the dangers surging within the Third World. More recently, if there 
has been some decline (not much) in the popularity of the Jewish state 
elsewhere in the West, this has if anything enhanced its attractiveness 
for those Americans who dorrt think much of foreigners anyhow. Within 
the country, of course, the topic of Israel has long become a criterion 
for dividing legitimate from illegitimate voices in the great American 
political conversation. 


In the view of Afflicted Powers, Israel's time in the sun of the spectacle 
is coming to an end. Older images of Israel as a pioneering progressive 


™ AP, p. I22. 
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beachhead of the West, it contends, have given way over the last twenty 
years to the now familiar scenery of a colonial disaster zone. This claim 
reads more like—rather desperate?—selfreassurance than a sober 
description of the prevailing image of the ‘only democracy in the Middle 
East' and the bedrock public support it commands, in Europe as much 
as in the United States. But even if—all diplomatic evidence to the con- 
trary, from Paris through Karachi to Beijing—its international legitimacy 
were devalued, what would this imply for the future political trajectory of 
Zionism? Here Retort neglect to contemplate what might be a disturb- 
ing corollary of their more general thesis on war and the spectacle. For 
Israel is perhaps the only state in the world that closely approximates to 
their conception of a military capitalism. It is also a land where not a few 
continue to believe that another regional war might provide them with 


A revolutionary Islam? 


Reflections on the history of radical Islam round out Retort's portrait of 
the colonial battlefields of the world system. Remarking that while the 
anti-war Left has emphasized the role of oil in the political economy of 
Empire, it has neglected to address the nature of its most conspicuous 
antagonist, they maintain that an adequate response to the geopolit- 
ical moment that begins with 9/11 requires a gauge of the stakes of 
the battle between America and jihad. While some have seen in ‘the 
War on Terror merely a pretext for pushing through a second instal- 
ment of the Reagan Revolution, Afflicted Powers argues that the new 
Islamic vanguards have, in fact, shaken Empire in the realm of image 
power, provoking it to reckless overreach. Given Retort's intellectual 
debt to Guy Debord, this might at first seem like a startling claim. For 
Debord did not take terrorism very seriously at all, and his judgement of 
its effects was wholly deflationary: "This perfect democracy fabricates its 
own inconceivable enemy, terrorism. It wants, actually, to be judged by its 
enemies rather than by its results.’ This verdict has more than a sembl- 
ance of plausibility. Compare it to the claim made by Afflicted Powers, 
that Islamic fundamentalism is ‘something like a mass movement with 
a nearly unlimited pool of potential operatives.' Islamists, in the eyes 
of Retort, have 'a political project that is global in reach and ambition, 
anti-imperialist and . . . revolutionary in practice" "4 





5 Debord, Comments on the Society of the Spectacle, London 1990, p. 24. 
^ AP, pp. 137-8. 
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But here too fixation on the televisual screen of the social world can be 
deceptive, as the distinction between reality and appearance is, in this 
case, belied by the very phenomenon itself. Do militant Islamic cells 
form an elusive mobile network, ready to strike at any moment the 
bourses and theme parks of the Abode of War? Or are they a tiny fringe, 
stranded on the edges of a sea that is everywhere drying up? Looking at 
their numbers and prospects for coming to state power, it seems clear— 
at least until Iraq changed the picture—that the latter is much closer 
to the mark. But it is in the very nature of this war that a bombing any- 
where in the world seems to verify, on the screens that both Westerners 
and Muslims watch, the existence of a vast, many-headed foe. Yet in this 
age of the so-called multitude, what is striking is the fellah-like passiv- 
ity of the Arab masses, even as they daily watch, enraged, images of the 
battlefields of Palestine and Iraq. The Arab street has so far remained 
impotent. Whether more people than ever are watching al-Jazeera or are 
in chat rooms does not change the fact that they, like their counterparts 
in the West, are spectators in this mother of all asymmetrical wars. 


Counter-modernities 


Afflicted Powers offers an account of the history of Islamic fundamental- 
ism that culminates in provocative reflections on the problem of a radical 
political subjectivity today. Fundamentalism began as a current within 
a wider modernizing movement seeking to revitalize the Islamic world 
in the era of colonialism. Retort’s identification of Islamic fundamen- 
their interpretation of the significance of Sayyid Qutb, the intellectual 
fountainhead of revolutionary Islamic politics. The radicalism of this fig- 
ure is indeed remarkable, his ceuvre distinguished by a severe rejection 
of scriptural exegesis in favour of an Islamic identity theory garnished 
with references to sundry texts from the annals of political Romanticism. 
Although Retort point out that Qutb’s influence cut across the Sunni- 
Shia divide, and was a significant ingredient in the cocktail of ideas that 
flowed into the political theologies of the Iranian revolution, it is the 
Sunni sector of the Islamist phenomenon that informs their generaliza- 
tions, which demand that we reconsider the meaning of modernity in 
light of the ongoing war of the spectacle between America and its Islamic 
nemesis. Here their argument takes an unexpected turn. For little in the 
preceding discussion prepares the reader for the ensuing claim: namely, 
that modernity is always stalked by its radical brother, a counter-modern 
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vanguard that Retort polemically trace from Lenin to Bin Laden. Fifteen 
years after the former's statues were toppled, Afflicted Powers asks the 
improbable question: ‘why does Leninism never die?» For an answer, it 
turns to Nietzsche's reflections on the persistence of the ascetic ideal. 


There are two obvious objections, however, to this injunction to under- 
stand al-Qaeda in the light of What is to be Done? Firstly, anarchism is far 
more a part of the history of 'terrorism' than Leninism, a fact that should 
have prompted more circumspection. Secondly, the claim that the ‘ideal 
makes more converts; not less, as modernity lives on’, seems to cross the 
line separating paradox from absurdity. The point could be put more 
reasonably, perhaps, as follows. World-historically speaking, Bolshevism 
presented itself as the concrete negation of bourgeois society, an assess- 
ment that was shared by its adversary. Those who seek to fill the void 
a comparable form of ascesis. The militant figure envisaged by Qutb in 
his Signposts Along the Road bears more than a passing resemblance to 


How to initiate the revival of Islam? A vanguard must set out with this 
determination and then keep going, marching through the vast ocean of 
jahiliya [the state of ignorance preceding and surrounding Islam] which 
encompasses the entire world . . . The Muslims in this vanguard must know 
the landmarks and the signposts on the road to this goal . . . they ought to 
be aware of their position vis-3-vis this jahiliya which has struck its stakes 


throughout the earth 


Compare this with the spirit and details of the following passage from 
What is to be Done?: 


We are marching in a compact group along a precipitous and difficult path, 
enemies, and we have to advance almost constantly under their fire. We 
have combined, by a freely adopted decision, for the purpose of fighting the 
gle instead of the path of conciliation. 





5 AP, p. 172. * AP, p. 184- 

7 Sayyid Qutb, Ma'alim fil-Tarig [Signposts Along the Road] (1964), as cited in A», 
P- 132- 

* What is to be Done?, Peking 1975, p. 10- 
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The historical meaning of this affinity—if that is what it is—cannot be 
deciphered without a more discriminating account of the contemporary 
landscape. For one of the distinguishing features of this is surely the neu- 
tralization of whatever was signified by the term Leninism. It is true that 
some of the affects of the Cold War animate the horror of the postmodern 
West before the figure of the suicide bomber, whose deed, it is thought, 
is akin to pronouncements of nihilism from the time of The Possessed. 
For while killing people from afar is at least understandable, killing one- 
self for a cause has ceased to be. In suggesting that the strength of this 
militant ideal stems from an understandable aesthetic horror before the 
spiritual wastelands of the Last Man, set against the backdrop of a planet 
of slums, do the writers of Retort reveal the nerve centre of their own 
opposition to military neoliberalism in the age of the spectacle? Such a 
deduction would be implausible, piven their critical conception of such 
radical subjectivity as a form of revolutionary romanticism. They imply 
that there is an easy slide from this stance to Bolshevism, or now radical 
Islam. Accordingly the task of the day is to articulate ‘a non-nostalgic . . . 
non-fundamental, non-apocalyptic critique of the modem’. 


But itis not easy to know how to interpret this commendable sentiment 
when we are told that ‘we have rarely been closer to hell on earth.’” The 
valences of Retort’s prose pass from starkly aphoristic depictions of a 
world at war to a surprisingly bland indictment of the spectacle, taxing 
commodity aesthetics and consumerism with 'suppressing social ener- 
gies. The radical political negativity of Afflicted Powers is at odds with 
this muffled Kulturkritik. Alain Badiou offers a more judicious formu- 
lation of the problem when he writes: 'there is currently a widespread 
search for a new militant figure— even if it takes the form of denying 
its possibility—called upon to succeed the one installed by Lenin and 
the Bolsheviks at the beginning of the century, which can be said to be 
that of the party militant'." This succinctly captures the relationship 
between the conditions of radical subjectivity and its activation in new 
forms of collective organization. But certainly, such a way of conceiving 
the contemporary historical situation will not appear convincing to those 
who want to banish this legacy from the ‘movement of movements’. The 
title of Afflicted Powers is an allusion to deliberations among the defeated 
rebels of Paradise Lost. The identification of the radical position with 
the overthrown Satan and his lieutenants is a motif of the experience of 


9 AP, p. 185. ^^ AP, P. 175. 
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defeat from Milton to Bakunin. But Retort side-step the question of who 
really are the defeated that can experience and think through the depths 
of this position today. The attempt to put the names Seattle, Genoa and 
Chiapas into this slot rings hollow. The career of Guy Debord was a 
failed attempt to articulate a politics adequate to the austere severity of 
his diagnosis of the time. But his is a legacy that deserves its own What 
is to be Done? 


The permeation of the spectacular 


Afflicted Powers appeals throughout, not uncritically, to Debord's category 
of the spectacle. In its telling, the attacks of 9/11 were a highly effective 


blow to the American imperium at the level where it has become most 
vulnerable—the spectacular. But although the book has many acute or 
tantalizing things to say about the workings of the spectacle today, these 
are never brought into full focus. Explanations of the current scene in 
terms of primitive accumulation and of the spectacle are juxtaposed 
more than integrated, leaving the obvious theoretical tensions between 
the two unresolved. Yet Debord's conceptualization has wide implica- 
tions for the field of contemporary politics, national and international. 


One of the more striking indices of the contemporary power of the 
spectacle—the symbiosis of competing market and media forces that 
drives the machinery of contemporary public opinion—has been the 
emerpence of the contemporary equivalents of great men at the helm 
of business and state. The spectacle typically credits these figures—a 
president, a finance minister, most of all a central banker—with magical 
powers to preserve and create values, despite all evidence to the con- 
trary, only to deflate their reputations not long afterwards. Just as an 
entrepreneur passes from ceo of the month one year and into jail the 
next, in the aftermath, of 9/u the simulacrum of public opinion has 
conferred statesman-like qualities on certain leaders, as if to goad them 
on to disaster. The strategic direction of state power in the geopoliti- 
of a televisual construction of social reality. The flitting screens of this 
pseudo-world have become the more or less exclusive focal points of the 
experience of social reality, and not just within the most ill-informed 
strata of American consumers. The logic of teleprompt governance has 
made significant inroads into the previously more hard-headed worlds 
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Meanwhile the lifeworld is colonized by an unstoppable barrage of polls, 
talking heads, panics and cloying human interest dramas, in which the 
experience of history collapses into an eternal present.” For Debord 
the impact of this new mode of social dominatian is to precipitate ‘a 
general shift from having to appearing—all “having” must now derive 
its immediate prestige and its ultimate purpose from appearances’. 
The spectacle, in this view, sets into motion a struggle for mastery 
in the realm of the image. What is the specificity of tbis domain as a 
strategic field? ‘Just as the logic of the commodity reigns over the capi- 
talist’ competing ambitions, or the logic of war always dominates the 
frequent modifications of weaponry, so the harsh logic of the spectacle 
controls the abundant diversity of media extravagances."* The sequence 
of commodity—weapon-spectacle appears in this passage as the integr- 
ated moments of a new social logic of domination. But Debord also 
considered the possibility that the waning of any collective experience 
of history might have punishing consequences for the stage managers 
of this new order themselves. The spectacular mediation of the politi- 
cal sphere has resulted in the partial de-realization of what once could 
be called ‘objective’ strategic interests. ‘Once the running of the state 
involves a permanent and massive shortage of historical knowledge, the 
state can no longer be led strategically.’ 


But while the mediatization of politics has been effective in subject- 
ing public opinion to the verdicts of the market, it has simultaneously 
erected barriers to the enterprise of empire-building. Contemporary 
enthusiasts for imperial Rome or Britain lament the sensitivities of a 
population that cannot stomach a few thousand American casualties for 
such a good cause. A major, probably irreversible, sociological transfor- 
mation of baby-boom capitalism is at work here. The plebeians refuse to 
die in wars, the rich refuse to pay for them. The spectacle has resulted 
not only in weak citizenship at the bottom, but also faulty intelligence at 
the top. With an eye on the mounting chaos in occupied Iraq, it is not dif- 
ficult to conclude that the Republican administration's attempt at grand 
strategy is now heading for the shoals. "The dimension of spectacle has 
never before interfered so palpably, so insistently, with the business of 
keeping one's satrapies in order." 


= AP, D. 2L 

3 Debord, Society of the Spectade, Detroit 1970, Chapter 1, xvn. 
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War and capitalism 


Afflicted Powers treats the United States and the contemporary universe 
of capital as if, politically speaking, they were one. No other state, save 
Israel, is accorded significant attention. How plausible an assumption is 
this, even for polemical purposes? Historically, the relationship between 
geopolitical rivalry and the global pattern of capitalist development raises 
a number of extremely difficult theoretical problems. For the expert 
ence of successive eras appears to differ fundamentally. In one period, 
structural adjustment and integration into the world market promoted 
a relaxation of international tensions in the core; in another, they led 
to a vertiginous escalation of great power rivalries; while through both, 
colonial conquest and tribute generated many a heart of darkness on the 
non-capitalist peripheries of this expansionary civilization. Is there any 
general relationship between war and capitalism at all, or can there only 
be theories of specific conjunctures? Even if the latter is more likely, it 
remains true that it is the evolution of capitalism alone that provides a 
longterm developmental account of the successive socio-economic trans- 
formations that determine the relative wealth of nations, and the field of 
selection in which different strategies of state formation, including ones 
based on the attempted suppression of capitalism, come to be tested. 


Capitalism arises out of an ‘original separation of the means of coercion 
from the social relations of production and exchange, which alters the 
relationship between the internal and external fields of the state appara- 
tus, as war and diplomacy cease to be a continuation by other means of 
the predatory extraction of surpluses from subject peasants and towns- 
men. Retort's claim that ‘war is modernity incarnate’ fails to capture the 
consequences of this both categorical and real separation of the political 
from the economic and its materialization in a new relationship between 
the internal and outer fields of the political. Although the emergence 
of a specialized, outwardly directed apparatus of statecraft is a develop- 
ment that long precedes the advent of capitalism, the formation of the 
modern capitalist state generates a novel structural problem for such 
war machines. Since war and diplomacy are no longer aligned to a logic 
of appropriating surpluses through conquest and tribute, the pay-off 
for the enormously costly business of amassing geopolitical power not 
infrequently becomes objectively indeterminable as a means of achiev- 


ing securily, or any other aim. 
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‘Anarchy’ as defined by the realist school of international relations means 
that if even one state chooses to pursue its aims with force, all others will 
be compelled to do likewise. But the escalation of hostilities within this 
emerpent field can result in an unpredictable transformation of the goals 
and strategic interests of each state, radically altering the way they might 
otherwise have articulated these. Machiavelli noted this, observing that 
some states are open to such modification in the process of escalation, 
while others try to neutralize it ‘constitutionally’.” Famously, in the first 
half of the twentieth century, the test of total mobilization for war led to 
a transformation of certain states so radical that the classical bourgeois 
structure of state-society relations mutated into a fundamentally differ- 
ent one, that no one had planned or even anticipated. To varying degrees, 
all the principal antagonists of these wars of planetary re-division under- 
went such changes, the Nazi regime furnishing the most explosive and 
ultimately self-destructive example of this flight forward. The geopoliti- 
cal field in which states are exposed to this dialectical transformation 
of their interests is to be distinguished, of course, from those more 
neutralized regions and dimensions of the inter-state system where 
the dynamics of competitive mobilization and counter-mobilization are 
kept within bounds. But there is no sharp dividing-line separating the 
most acutely rivalrous from the somewhat more pacified zones of the 
inter-state system, where rulers are in some measure insulated from the 
harsh and volatile criterion of relative power—i.e. winner-loser strategic 
situations. The key question concerns the historic relationship between 
the more open, dynamic and dangerous field of inter-state competi- 
tion and the long-term pattern of capitalist development. In particular: 
does this point to the conclusion that the Great Game must eventually 
come to an end? 


For the combined and uneven development of capitalism within the 
matrix of an older inter-state order has had a fundamentally different 
impact on the internal and external fields of what Weber called the 
territorial monopoly of violence. The contrast is essentially this. If the 
domestic orpanization of public power has been subject to the ongoing 
imperative of creating a socially acceptable environment for capital accu- 
mulation, the alignment of statecraft to the pursuit of external conditions 
for accumulation has been a far less systematic process, one typically 
over-determined by episodic compulsions of inter-state competition for 


7 Niccolò Machiavelli, Discourses on Livy, Chicago 1996, pp. 135-38. 
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highly variable security goals.* The distinct performance criteria at work 
in its domestic, as opposed to geopolitical, fields of operation constitutes 
a duality at the heart of the modem capitalist state that is inherently 
difficult to manage—particularly if the state in question is a ‘Great 
Power’ striving for a place in the sun. For the pattern of state formation 
that began in the nineteenth century in response to the discipline of 
emerging market norms led to a comprehensive internal domestication 
of political violence, but did not bring about a comparable reorganiza- 
tion of the relations between states of the sort envisaged by Kant on the 
eve of this great transformation. While the vectors of world capitalism 
seem to point to the eventual withering away of a rivalrous pluriverse of 
sovereign powers-—since head-to-head war in its core regions threatens 
the very existence of the system— globally speaking, this trend has mani- 
fested itself only erratically. 


An unstable intermezzo 


The event structure of the geopolitical field is highly sensitive to unfore- 
domestic environment. Are there then uniform compulsions structur- 
ing this field, that dictate a power and security imperative across the 
whole system? If so, they cannot be simply a matter of external con- 
straints on generically conceived political structures, for such dictates 
need to be internalized ‘constitutionally’ by the individual states in ques- 
tion. As Weber recognized, Great Powers must actively posit them, on 
pain of risking their status as such. Today, however, to the degree that the 
bare existence and most essential objectives of such states are no longer 
directly threatened by rival powers, the question is how far such compul- 
sions have ceased to operate. 


Some major states still struggle to raise their international power rank- 
ing, even if this entails disruption of the status quo, although the number 
of these has steadily declined from the era of Ranke. Germany and espe- 
cially Japan, the biggest economies in the world after the us, have more 
or less dropped out of the ring, a situation that would have been unimag- 
inable in an older era of warring states. While there is presently a drift 
towards higher levels of tension at the summit of the international power 
hierarchy, to all appearances the inter-state system is now, structurally 
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speaking, in an unstable half-way condition between resilient vestiges 
of an older power logic, and a de facto multi-lateralization of military 
violence that belies the appearance of antithetical sovereign interests at 
the top. There are no theories that explain in general terms what advan- 
tages accrue to major states in the current world market environment 
from possessing more military power than their peers and competitors; 
or why their arsenals are strategically directed at other major powers 
(China and Russia) when the use of most of these instruments was long 
ago made obsolete by their sheer destructiveness, except in the event of 
a remote last resort. 


According to Stephen Biddle, this state of affairs—in effect for nearly a 
half-century—has not fundamentally transformed the built-in strategic 
orientations of the most powerful states: 
Major waris also the primary planning yardstick for most world and regional 
powers. For most of the post-Cold War era, the us military was sized and 
Bush administration has modified this standard to winning one while hold- 
ing the line in another, but the standard is still set in major war terms.” 


What kind of wars are the most powerful states actually capable of win- 
ning, and what kind of wars are their existing arsenals designed to wage? 
No advanced capitalist state even has a contingency plan for assaulting 
another one (although this is wrongly generalized into the claim that 
‘liberal democracies’ have never fought one another); and the only con- 
ceivable wars that the us and its main allies could possibly fight and win 
are against weak states with little popular support. If the evolution of 
military arsenals among the major states has nevertheless moved only 
fitfully in the direction of altering the targets of their force structures 
and weapon systems, this is principally due to the unique, mixed posi- 
tion of the Chinese and Russian states—high in the international power 
hierarchy, yet outside the liberal-capitalist core. Exacerbating this state 
of affairs, war machines built up during a century of Great Power con- 
flicts have proved extremely difficult to redesign for other aims. Under 
conditions in which the inherited means continue to structure aims, the 
relationship between ‘objective’ power measurements and their actual 
deployment as instruments of strategy becomes opaque. ‘Logically 
unsound unitary notions of military capability that mask crucial tradeoffs’ 
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may be the stock in trade of rm theories.» But if in the era of Great Power 
wars the validity of these notions was periodically subject to the harsh 
trial of head-to-head encounters between force structures and weapon 
systems, current measurements of capability lack the structuring logic 
of this decisive means of settlement. What role does military power play 
in determining a state's position within international ranking systems; 
why and to what extent is it still a decisive dimension of state power? 
The inability of existing theories even to pose these problems speaks to a 
deeper crisis of the classical categories of geopolitical rationality. 


Epistemic shifts 


Carl Schmitt’s Concept of the Political was an attempt to probe the multi- 
in a context in which the boundaries, legal prerogatives and raison d'étre 
of the state had been thrown into serious question. He argued that theo- 
ries centred on the figure of the sovereign state were ill equipped to grasp 
the volatile links between interpenetrating systems that were emerping 
out of the de-standardization of the older international dispensation. But 
this is true of all theories and not just ır realism. Marxists, for example, 
have always more or less accepted the Hegelian conception of the state 
as the embodied national synthesis of antagonistic proup and individual 
interests. But this canonical conception of the state confronts problems 
when there is no longer a plurality of actively competing states, all of 
whom can and must see each other as a certain magnitude of power 
in a cold calculus of war and diplomacy. The historic geopolitical field 
had its specific schemas that structured ‘the widespread perception that 
economic strength is a necessary precondition for military strength; that 
economic and military power is fungible; that economic dectine leads to 
military weakness; and that economic policies merit co-equal treatment 
with political and military considerations in national strategy making’ * 
While such equations continue to inform debates over the defence 
budget, trade and account deficits and long-term threat assessments, it 
is Increasingly difficult for anyone to determine to what extent and why 
they remain valid. 

The crisis and protracted demise of an older geopolitical field in which 
traditional categories remained operative, and capitalist states had 
to maintain themselves, unfolded over the first half of the twentieth 
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century through catastrophic wars. It eventually resulted in the delegiti- 
mation of war as the ultimate settlement of inter-state conflict. But while 
this expressed the exigencies of suppressing outright wars between 
powerful capitalist states, and later—through far less stable arrange- 
ments— between such states and the Communist bloc, outside this zone 
the consequences of this development were much more problematic. 
For what has replaced the concept of ‘war as a legitimate instrument of 
settlement between nominally equal sovereign states is an essentially 
asymmetrical, discriminatory framework of legal disputes between 
states of vastly unequal status. For the few remaining fully sovereign 
states, the use of military force is afforded cover by the "international 
community’, while illegitimate ‘rogue’ states are subject to invasive, 
destabilizing qualifications of their nominal sovereignty in the form of 
sanctions, international supervision of their weapons programmes, no 
flight zones and regime change. 


Whether any of these methods constitute a state of war or not has become 
a rather arbitrary, indeed superfluous determination. A long-term epis- 
temic shift seems to be occurring which is blurring older distinctions 
between war and peace, belligerents and neutrals, and soldiers and non- 
combatants, and the resulting international disorder is reflected in the 
increasingly contentious and arbitrary application of these terms. In 
effect, what scenarios of conflict qualify as ‘war’ for the purposes of any 
systematic investigation of its relationship to the interests of states, social 
classes and even whole social formations? Radical political philosophies 
today often make extreme claims about the role of violence— war in a 
vastly expanded sense—in the constitution of society. But the sugges- 
tion that war is the constitutive power of modern politics—discernible 
in both Afflicted Powers and Multitude —amounts to little more than a 
slack metaphorics, detracting attention from a sober assessment of the 
capacities and limits of military power in the present conjuncture. What 
too does ‘anti-war’ mean, when the meaning of war, and the labelling of 
violence, has become a matter of such intensely politicized—or alterna- 
tively, legalistic—semantics: how many of those who protested hostilities 
against Iraq welcomed them against Yugoslavia? 


Such general considerations open up some windows, at least, on the 
specificity of the present. The structural crisis in the relations between 
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capitalism and geopolitics has created a historical situation too fluid to 
capture in the form of a compelling totalization. But this does not mean 
it is impossible to pick out salient novelties of the contemporary scene. 
To begin with, the subtraction of the Soviet Union from the international 
system at the turn of the nineties has created a power vacuum around 
American planning in which the ordinary calculus of the risks or gains 
of war is to a considerable extent diluted or suspended. This slackening 
has been amplified by the widening gap in power projection capacities 
between the us and all other states, stemming from the technologies 
of the ‘revolution in military affairs’. The first Gulf War was the initial . 
laboratory of the new satellite-guided, laser-precision warfare, whose 
successes exceeded even the most optimistic Pentagon forecasts. Iraq, it 
is hard to remember, had previously been thought to possess the fourth 
most powerful army in the world. Having dispelled any post-Vietnam 
doubts about American military prowess, strategic planners could now 
set their sights on bigger targets than the small fry of the 1980s. In 
fact, the Balkan Wars of the next decade provided the opportunity for 
the testing and integration of still newer weapon systems, appearing to 
accelerate the obsolescence of the armaments of all other states. Yet it is 
not at all clear, looking back over the last fifteen years, to what extent the 
RMA has transformed the balance of power between more substantial 
states, or made traditional modes of military orpanization obsolete. For 
Pentagon enthusiasts of the new art of war, however, the temptation to 
assume both as settled facts has been great. 


At roughly the same time, the raison d'étre of all Western arsenals was 
put ‘objectively’ into question. After the end of the Cold War and the 
undisputed victory of liberal-democratic capitalism, what was all this 
military power now for? Under the Clinton administration, armed force 
was assumed to be a means to accomplish a civilizing mission of liberal- 
democratic pacification, in an external state environment that was 
softening. The notion that nation-states are being superseded is vastly 
exaggerated. But to varying degrees, and at varying speeds, many states 
are indeed ceasing to act as a coherent concentration of the interests of 
nationally defined elites, as these former social cores are transformed 
into a ‘cosmopolitan’ layer whose fortunes lose any organic connection 
with the viability of their respective local economies, and so ipso facto 
with the well-being of a large percentage of their own populations. By 
contrast, the old geopolitical game of balancing was, in part,“rtiolivated 
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decently in this arena. After the Second World War, strata of this kind 
were either uprooted or emasculated in the defeated countries, yielding 
to successor formations single-mindedly committed to growth and sta- 
bility, and so more than willing to entrust their protection to American 
statecraft. More broadly, since the end of the Cold War the link between 
domestic hegemony and vigilant nation-state building has become ever 
looser, as oligarchs, the wealthy and even aspiring middle classes all 
struggle to get their money and children out of their own countries and 
into the leading one. This accounts for some of the contemporary tend- 
ency to bandwagon behind us demands, although this is arguably now 


giving way to a new and unstable stalemate. 


The reasons for such incipient chaos are clear. America's twentieth- 
century ascent to world power took off when it emerged as a creditor 
state over the ruined and indebted belligerents of the First World War. 
us surpluses were the main levers with which Wasbington pried open 
and restructured rival economies in the capitalist cores of Europe and 
Asia, from the Versailles Treaty to the Marshall Plan. Since the seventies, 
however, this has evolved into a very different relation to the rest of the 
world, as the us has become a debtor country on a steadily increasing 
scale. The foundations of American power have fundamentally altered. 
Us current account deficits have mounted to unsustainable levels, in a 
global setting where the normal balancing mechanisms and signals of the 
world economy — bond yields and interest rates—have virtually ceased to 
function.” A quarter-century of boom and bubble economics has created 
a context in which long-term strategic planning has lost its objective 
foundations in long-term economic trends, in more than one respect. 


and busts of the last decades has generated radical changes in the way 
that risk and value are assessed—methods of assessment that have 
begun to spill over from the world of markets into geopolitical planning, 
In systems theory this would be described as the de-differentiation of 
sub-systems. Current imperial enterprises are, inier alia, the expression 
of an erosion of the barriers insulating military and diplomatic strategiz- 
ing from the mentalities of high-risk financial operations. The autonomy 
of strategic intelligence in the American state is in danger from a new 
direction: a generation of planners-cum-business leaders raised in a 





? “Traffic lights on the blink? Capital markets are hindering, not helping, global 
economic adjustment’, Economist, 18 August 2005. 
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market environment ‘that amply rewards hostile takeovers, downsiz- 
ing, outsourcing and the arts of cooking the books. The performance 
standards for determining whether any of this works and for whom 
are presently in dispute. An observation by the American Secretary of 
Defense encapsulates this moment in history: ‘we lack metrics to know 
whether we are winning or losing the war 3 

Reckoning 

secured them their lastvictory. The Cold War, for thinkers of the American 
night, was won when leaders were elected who had the courage to break 
out of détente, pursue the arms race to final victory and unleash the 
free market with massive tax cuts, without flinching before escalating 
account and budget deficits. Only five or so years before, as they tell 
it, America was still reeling from its humiliation in Indochina, on the 
defensive from Afghanistan to Central America and gripped by domestic 
malaise and self-doubt. The Reagan Revolution is held to be the great 
turnaround of modern American history, creating a politico-ideolopical 
environment that can be repeated today, given the appropriate triggers. 
The unsustainability of this flight forward is only just bepinning to be 
registered by American policy elites. A painful reckoning is in store 
for those who have grown accustomed to low-casualty victories, and to 


It would be a mistake, however, to think this need presage any dramatic 
reversal of rank-ordering in the international system. The genre of his- 
tory that tells the story of the ascent of Germany or the us to world power, 
ar of the eclipse of the British Empire, no longer plausibly represents the 
vicissitudes of national destiny. For in the past thirty years of capital- 
ist restructuring, the rise and fall of powers has become the tale of a 
decade—often a mere half-decade—in the sun. Among such episodes 
are the rise of Japan through the seventies, followed by an American 
resurgence under Reagan, subsequently undercut by an unstoppable 
Japanese expansion, followed by a decade of Japanese stagnation; or, at 
the other end of the world, the re-emergence of Germany as once more a 
unitary state, and Great Power in the making, only to be diagnosed a few 





® Cited in Alan Krueger and David Laitin, ‘“Misunderestimating” Terrorism’, 
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years later as the sick man of Europe. What too of the European Union 
as a new comet in world politics, suddenly deflected from its course by a 
couple of plebiscites? But the pice de résistance of this genre must surely 
be the abrupt deflation of grand strategies for a new American century. 


Each of these turning points was greeted with great fanfare and trepida- 
tion, with the publication of books and articles replete with modern and 


ancient precedents. We are now told that it is China's turn at the leading 
edge of world history. Judging by the track record of this increasingly 
flimsy narrative of the rise and fall of Great Powers, this is no doubt a 
sign that it too is poised for a fall. 


So we return, amidst a muddled post-classical landscape of failed states, 
regime change, humanitarian interventions and ww» interdiction, to 
the main question that stalks Afflicted Powers, and to which it eludes 
an answer. Why did us leaders ditch the status quo with its manage- 
able levels of risk, held in check by various installations and outposts 
of the American Empire, and court a potentially catastrophic blowback 
in Iraq? If indeed the intertwining financial and strategic formulas of 
American hegemony have evolved to the point where they depend—in 
ways that are not fully understood by its leaders—upon such gambles, 
then they are not long for this world. Looming over the horizon, more- 
over, is another question that no analyst so far seems very interested in 
broaching. What would the impact of a sharp world-economic down- 
turn be on the entire geopolitical field? This is the great unknown of 


the current conjuncture. 
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PATRICK COCKBURN 


THE OCCUPATION 


How many times have you been to Iraq, before and since the Anglo-American 
invasion? 


FIRST WENT TO Iraq in 1978, and I've been there I suppose fifty 

or sixty times. Sometimes for as long as three months, at other 

times for a fortnight or so. In all I have spent a bit more than half 

my time in Iraq since the Occupation. I was there before, during 
and after the invasion, initially based in Kurdistan since I couldn't get a 
visa to Baghdad, because I and my brother had written a book on Iraq in 
the nineties. So when the vs-led attack began, I was in the North. I was in 
Kirkuk and Mosul when they fell, and as soon as the road south was open, 
J drove down the main highway from Arbil to Baghdad. By the time I left 
the city, looting was still proceeding apace. The Information Ministry was 
being set on fire as I set off to Jordan, thick clouds of smoke rising over 
Baghdad and driving west you could already see all these battered little 
white pickups, which are very typical in Iraq, loaded with loot, going along 
the main highway and then turning off the road to Ramadi and Fallujah. 


When you returned, resistance had already started? 


Yes, one of the surprises of the resistance is just how swiftly it devel- 
oped. I think this has never quite been explained. The speed with which 
it took off was very striking. The Americans were starting to suffer 
casualties as early as June, within a couple of months of the invasion. 
Occupations often do lead to resistance against them, but it's difficult 
to think of another example of it happening so quickly. After the British 
captured Baghdad in 1917, it took three years before the rebellion against 
them started. During the Second World War, the resistances in Europe 
or Southeast Asia all took much longer to get going than the present 
insurgency in Iraq. 
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You've observed life in Baghdad over a two-and-a-half-year period now. What 
have been the changes in the conditions of existence of most people there, from 
the middle class to the poor? 


One of the main reasons most Iraqis wanted to be rid of Saddam was 
the degradation of life because of the uw sanctions against Iraq, which 
destroyed most of the economy, coming on top of the effects of the Gulf 
War in 1991 and the eight-year war with Iran. There was a widespread 
sense among Iraqis that they couldn't take it any more—they wanted 
some form of normal life to return. I think it took about two months for 
them to realize that the American Occupation wasn't going to deliver 
this. The electricity supply was poor from the start, and it stayed poor. 
Looting didn't stop. At first, most Iraqis looked on the disasters at the 
time of the fall of Saddam as a sort of one-day or rather week-long won- 
der. Then they discovered it just rolled on—in fact it has never really 
come to a halt since. They began to realize that everything in life was 
now chronically insecure. It took a bit of time for me to realize how 
dangerous it was getting quite early on—because it's got so much worse 
since, I tend to think of those first months as almost halcyon days, when 
one could jump in a car and drive up to towns north of Baghdad, like 
Samarra, or west to Ramadi and Fallujah. But actually it got pretty risky 
from the start, which wasn't the way Iraq had been before, even during 
the first Gulf War. During the American bombing in 1991, I remember 
going from Baghdad to Mosul, and because we'd been sold bad petrol, 
the car broke down, so we just got out and hitched lifts right across cen- 
tral Iraq up to Mosul, without any sense of danger. So it took a bit of time 
to realize the degree to which the insurgency, and banditry, were spread- 
ing. There were already assassinations that summer. I'd go to places 
where American soldiers had been attacked, or killed or wounded, and 
a couple of hours later I'd find crowds still rejoicing, jumping up and 
down and dancing around bloodstains on the road or the wreckage of a 
vehicle. The Occupation became unpopular pretty fast. 


Economically, how have things gone? 


For the middle class, what dominates life is insecurity, as basic law and 
order have broken down. Many of the wealthiest Iraqis, terrified of kid- 
napping, have left the country. First the rich went, then the fairly well off. 
Now you have people leaving who are probably making $300 or $400 
a month—not much money. But the lack of any safety, and the lack of 
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jobs, is producing a flight to the neighbouring countries: first Jordan 
and Syria, now—as they become full up—increasingly to Egypt. Some 
benefits have accrued to the professional classes: for instance teachers 
and civil servants, who got practically no money under Saddam, are now 
getting several hundred dollars a month. A lot of people who stopped 
being teachers are now going back to the job. But prices have also gone 
up. If you owned property in Baghdad, values at first increased—though 
they ve come down a bit now—because previously there was a ban on 
non-Baghdadis getting residence in the capital. 


Just after the fall of Saddam there was also an enormous influx of cars, 
particularly second-hand vehicles. But a huge number of these were 
stolen, and then taken off for sale in Kurdistan or Iran. To cross the 
street in Kurdish towns became a hazard—you risked your life, with 
shepherds who'd just bought a car for $600, which had been stolen 
in Baghdad, driving around, wondering which way to turn the wheel. 
The initial complete breakdown of all rules led to a certain economic 
activity. For example, if your car was stolen, you could go to the main 
stolen car mart, which at that time was in Sadoun Street, and get a reduc- 
tion if you were trying to buy back your own car. It was very unwise to 
make a fuss, because the vendors were all armed; and you needed to 
get there quickly, before it was sold on to Iran, or taken to Kurdistan. 
This was quite open, and known to everybody—apart, conceivably, from 
Paul Bremer and the Coalition Provisional Authority. But this upsurge 
of market activity tended to peter out towards the end of 2003, when 
people began to realize that the insurgency was getting more and more 
serious, crime was steadily increasing, and that the Americans had taken 
over control of various parts of the economy. The incompetence of the 
Us arrivals didn't help. You would have thought they would at least have 
got the stock exchange, which had naturally languished under Saddam, 
going again. But Washington sent in a 24-year-old with strong family 
connections to the Republican Party. He forgot to renew the lease on 
the building for it, and there was no stock market for a year. After about 
six months, Iraqi stockbrokers were so fed up they sounded like Islamic 
militants in Fallujah. 


Do professionals who are now more regularly and better paid regard their 
higher salaries as an acceptable trade-off against greater insecurity, and so the 
present situation as a net improvement? 
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It goes both ways. Some, particularly if they are Shiites coming from 
quieter areas, might consider it a reasonable trade-off; the Sunni gener- 
ally not, particularly if they come from parts of west Baghdad, which is 
notoriously dangerous. 


Who has unambiguously benefited from the Occupation? 


The Kurds have generally done well out of it. If you go to the top of a tall 
building in Arbil or Sulaymaniyah, you can see lots of cranes and con- 
struction activity going on—quite a lot of Turkish-Kurdish companies 
are coming in, which is probably intentional on the part of the Kurds, 
to propitiate the Turks. Whereas in Baghdad, if you look across the city, 
despite all the billions that have been spent there in the last two and 
a half years, the only cranes visible are a few rusting ones around the 
gigantic mosques that Saddam was building when he was overthrown. 
Aside from that there is nothing. 


What has been the experience of those who arent middle class: workers and 
the poor? 


It's become more and more negative. The uw sanctions led to widespread 
impoverishment in the nineties, creating a great mass of unemployed 
and semi-employed people who survive only because of the state ration, 
scarcely enough though that is for a family. When the invasion destroyed 
the Baath regime, there was already a desperate need for jobs, outside 
maybe a few cities in Kurdistan. Many people expected a transformation 
of the economy because of the end of sanctions. But it never happened. 
So now you have this enormous population of despairing, jobless males 
ready to turn their hand to anything. They queue up to join the army, 
despite the danger of being blown up outside the recruiting stations, or 
loot any building that they can get into, or join kidnapping gangs. This is 
one of the reasons it's so easy to raise a militia now—there are so many 
people who just want a job of any kind, doing anything. Only in parts 
of Kurdistan is there much choice: there the locals prefer to work on a 
building site than join some local militia, where you get less money and 
risk being killed. 


Yow've spoken mainly about Baghdad and the part of the country around it. 
What about the far south around Basra—is the situation substantially differ- 
ent down there? 
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There's a bit more economic activity, but it's still very insecure. The 
poverty in Basra is even greater than in Baghdad. In much of the big 
area between the two, you find a reversion to the situation in the early 
nineteenth century when villages often developed along the main 
road essentially for the purpose of robbing travellers. Now once again, 
the route is dotted with robber villages taking a toll on trucks passing 
through. In the worst places, they kidnap the lorry drivers and seize the 
goods. I always found that one of the best ways of getting a sense of the 
situation in different parts of the country was to go to the truck depots 
in Baghdad and talk to the drivers. They can tell you who controls which 
part of the road, which bandit gangs are at large, where the most dan- 
gerous side-roads and villages lie. They need to have an encyclopaedic 
knowledge of all this, because while conditions differ in each part of the 
country, overall they have become incredibly dangerous. Just before the 
us presidential election in 2004, the prime minister at the time, Iyad 
Allawi, cheerfully announced on a visit to Washington that 14 out of 18 
Iraqi provinces were completely safe. Everyone in Iraq knew it was a 
complete lie, but precisely because it was wholly untrue, no journalist 
could prove otherwise without risking being shot or decapitated. That 
pretty well remains the situation today. 


Iragi infrastructures were steadily deteriorating under the impact of sanctions. 
Have they remained about the same, or altered since the Occupation —supplies 
of electricity and water, particularly? 


Electricity has got worse in Baghdad. After the Gulf War, Saddam was 
able to get the electricity system working again quite effectively, although 
the power stations had been heavily targeted by American missiles and 
bombs. After the Anglo-American invasion, this didn't happen, and Iraqis 
now invariably tell you this shows that the Americans are either incom- 
petent or sabotaged the grid on purpose. Actually, there are a number 
of reasons for this failure by the Occupation. To begin with, when the 
Americans stormed into the country, contracts for various projects to 
increase electricity supply had been signed, or were aboutto be signed, by 
the Baath government. These were all ignored by Bremer, and fresh con- 
tracts were signed with American companies, which meant that nothing 
very new was built for a couple of years. Then, when construction did get 
under way, there was staggering corruption. This is true of all economic 
projects, but particularly of infrastructural works—there would be three 
lines on a piece of paper for a $50 million contract. The fragmentation of 
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the country has also contributed to the power shortages. In Basra they're 
not supplying the national grid in the way that was done under Saddam, 
so the capital and some of the other provinces have suffered. Finally, of 
course, there are resistance attacks on the pylons, and archaic as much 
of the maquis seems to be, you can see that someone with expertise has 
very carefully worked out what are the weak links in the economy. 


In the first winter most Iraqis probably didn't expect things to get that 
much better. But we are now heading into a third winter, and electricity 
has recently been two hours on, four hours off in Baghdad. All public 
or other buildings of any size—ministries, hotels and the like—have to 
run massive generators of their own. In the streets you see lots of small, 
generally Chinese-made, generators that will power a lamp or a televi- 
sion, but aren't enough for deep-freezers or even fridges, which in a 
country as hot as Iraq means that people can’t store food. So they have to 
buy food on a daily basis, which is more expensive than buying it when 
its cheap and keeping it in the fridge or the deep-freezer. Water sup- 
plies have intermittently been poor, and almost all the water is tainted. 
Over the last year, there have been sudden complete breakdowns, of a 
week or ten days, when there is no water in different parts of Baghdad, 
probably the result of sabotage. Overall, the quality of the water is par- 
ticularly bad in southern Iraq, but most people don't have supplies of 
clean water anywhere, which is one of the reasons that the death rate, 
particularly among babies and small children, has been so high for the 
last fifteen years. 


Have conditions changed a lot for women? 


If you watch young teenage girls coming out of a school now, most of 
them are wearing headscarves. You can sometimes work out when this is 
genuinely religious, because the hair is concealed, and when it is a safety 
precaution, and you can see some hair. A lot of this is fear of retaliation if 
piety is not displayed. But there's also a terror of kidnapping at all levels, 
and a belief that if kidnappers see a girl wearing a headscarf, they'll think 
she comes from a traditional family; and if she comes from a traditional 
family, maybe it has strong tribal links, and it could be dangerous to 
abduct her, because that would invite revenge. Whether this is true or 
not, I don't know. So far as women’s rights go, they were already being 
reduced in the 1990s, when there was a comeback of religion as the 
economic situation deteriorated, and the regime became more and more 
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discredited. The Baath government tried to jump on the bandwagon 
by purporting to become more Islamic itself. Under the Occupation, 
women's rights have not, at least theoretically, declined much further. 
But if regional or provincial law takes precedence over federal law in the 
new constitutional set-up, then there's no question that the position of 
women in any Shia region or super-region will worsen substantially as 
regards inheritance and divorce. 


From your description, would it be correct to think that a great deal—50 per 
cent or more—of the havoc in Iraq today derives from the United Nations 
blockade of the country, which destroyed the fabric of the society over a very 
prolonged period? The Baath regime was ruthlessly repressive, but political 
repression and social dissolution are not the same sorts of process. Presumably 
no-one dared launch out on a kidnapping spree under Saddam. So long as 
a very tough police system was in place, the effects of this uN-induced erosion 
were contained or concealed, but once it was removed, the full extent of the dis- 
integration of the social fabric under the pressure of sanctions became visible. 
So the invasion, knocking away even a residue of the kind of state that could 
have controlled the situation, released an avalanche of anarchic impulses and 
despairs. Then the next blow was that the foreign occupation itself, installed 
without any planning or knowledge of the terrain, generated no substitute 
for a local state. The result of uN and us actions is thus something like a 
Hobbesian landscape today? 


Yes, that's a good way of putting it. Because things are so formidably 
bad now, the destruction wreaked by sanctions over a longer period is 
rather masked. Their effects were less dramatic than the extraordinary 
number of people murdered in the streets of Baghdad today. But the 
malnutrition, the enormous increase in infant mortality, the collapse of 
the economy that occurred in the 1990s, have all reduced Iraq's stand- 
ard of living, which had been a bit below that of Greece, to one that is 
on the level of Mali and the poorer West African countries. Sanctions 
produced, even before the invasion, a huge floating mass of people ready 
for anything. The first real expression of this phenomenon was the loot- 
ing in Baghdad and all the other cities in Iraq. I was in Mosul when it 
was being looted. In the morning there was a rather cheerful atmos- 
phere. Then gradually people realized that this was not going to be such 
fun, as absolutely everything—not just from shops, but from banks, 
offices, schools, hospitals, museums—was being stolen. And this was 


happening all over Iraq. 
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Moving to the prospects for Iraq as seen by the American high command or 
intelligence agencies, as opposed to the beleaguered teacher or the destitute 
former worker, has the military situation been deteriorating in the last year, 
or is it tactically stable? 


I think the vs position has deteriorated a bit. The roadside bombs have 
become more sophisticated, and in recent months carefully planned 
assassinations of senior and not so senior government officials, military 
officers and the like, based on good intelligence, have been increasing. 
The Sunni districts of south and west Baghdad are often partly under the 
control of the resistance at night. One of the reasons it's difficult for the 
government to prevent this is that these suburbs are connected to Sunni 
regions outside the city, so insurgents can just move in from Sunni areas 
on the Euphrates, due west of Baghdad, through Abu Ghraib, or the 
Sunni towns to the south of Baghdad, which are also very militant. You 
can say that the whole of west Baghdad is contested. East Baghdad, with 
the exception of one big enclave at al-Adhamiyah, is Shia, who overall 
make up some 70-80 per cent of the inhabitants of the city—nobody 
knows the exact figures. 
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The initial us reaction to the insurgency was to say that it was just the 
work of ‘dead-end’ remnants of Saddam’s regime or a few foreign fanat- 
ics. This was a complete misunderstanding, but the American command 
believed it. So the situation on the ground was always worse than they 
imagined. I remember in April 2004 being caught in an ambush on 
the road from Baghdad to Fallujah, because the us military command 
refused to admit it was under the control of the resistance, and was still 
sending convoys of petrol lorries down the road, trucks driven by terrified 
drivers from Ohio and Mississippi who had been taken on as contract 
workers, and were regularly being hit by rocket-propelled grenades and 
heavy machine-guns—you could see great columns of oily black smoke 
rising along the route. The us and British policy is to create an Iraqi 
army and police force, but these regularly melt away or go over to the 
other side when any serious fighting starts. In Mosul in November 2004, 
where the us had built up the local forces to great fanfare, the resistance 
launched an uprising and within the first day about 3,000 police just 
went home or changed sides, thirty police stations were captured, and 
$40 million worth of equipment was captured. Ironically the good thing, 
from the point of view of the White House, was that Mosul had become 
so dangerous that in the us it went largely unreported that most of the 
second-largest city in Iraq had fallen to the insurgents. It was as 1f the fall 
of Hue to the Vietcong in 1968—and other events traumatic to the us in 
Vietnam—had passed virtually unnoticed, because no journalists could 
go there without being murdered. 


The efforts of the us to build up an Iraqi army loyal to it have so far 
been extraordinarily unsuccessful. The Iraqis who are eager to join it for 
the money, once they’re getting paid, are frequently uneager to fight. At 
the moment the army and paramilitary police are meant to be 80,000- 
strong, but may only be 40,000, because the commanders regularly take 
the pay for their battalion, and are supposed to distribute it to their men, 
so it’s much in their interest to claim that they have Goo when they only 
have 300 men. When Kurdish intelligence tracked Arab units going to 
places like Kirkuk they found in one case that where there were meant to 
be 1,200 men, in fact there were only 400 soldiers. So it’s still impossi- 
ble to know how much of the Iraqi armed forces actually exist, or whose 
side they're likely to be on. The British army found that the police in 
Basra were either neutral or hostile. Initially they claimed that just rogue 
elements within the police were opposed to them when two British sol- 
diers were captured, but it’s clear that the whole police force is hostile, 
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or potentially hostile. Two and a half years after the invasion, members 
of the government will tell you that if the us left tomorrow, most of west 
Baghdad would fall to the insurgents. 


So let's come directly to the resistance. You've said the rapidity of its response 
came as a great surprise, and is historically very unusual. Should this lead 
us to revise our understanding of the Baath regime? The general image of 
it was of an exceptionally ruthless dictatorship, that in its early years did 
display a certain modernizing dynamism, with some redistributive capacity 
and administrative competence, so that it was not without a real social base; 
but that in later years, after the failure of the wars in Iran and Kuwait, it 
became a completely isolated apparatus whose only resources were terror and 
a pinch of clan solidarity at the top. The idea, in the title of a popular book 
on the subject, was that only fear held it in place. In your view, is this still a 
convincing description, or does the resistance suggest that it was never a fully 
accurate picture—that, fearsome as Saddam's regime was, it still had dedi- 
cated militants and some reserves of real support in the country? Perhaps an 
analogy would be the German and Soviet dictatorships, both of which could 
draw on a lot of tough popular support when the war was going badly for each, 
in 1941 and 1944-45. Is it possible something like this might have held true for 
the Baath, afler the fall of Saddam? 


The base of Saddam's regime—this was also true of its immediate 
predecessors—really lay in the Sunni countryside, not among the urban 
Sunni, who had supported the monarchy. And of course the regime was 
notoriously dominated by the Tikritis, and by Saddam's own clan. It was 
highly tribalized. The resistance in turn has clearly come, once again, 
primarily from the rural Sunni. By the end of the regime, they were 
decreasingly attached to Saddam, because the benefits of his rule were 
going too exclusively to the tight circle around him. But when Saddam 
and the Tikritis were destroyed, a second echelon of Baathists, who may 
not have even much admired Saddam, came to the fore, and seem to 
have been the basis for the insurgency from quite an early stage. Their 
resistance has been reinforced by tribal loyalties, and was greatly helped 
by Bremer's dissolution of the army and the Baath party. 


That had a very big impact. I remember being in Hawijah, a big Arab 
town in west Kirkuk province, and the very pro-American mayor, who 
the locals kept on trying to assassinate, explaining to me that he'd have 
to close the hospital because he was required to dismiss all the doctors, 
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because they were Baath party members. The headmaster in the local 
school had been kicked out because he was a Baath party member, and 
replaced by a Turcoman from Kirkuk, who was too frightened to take up 
his position. The local boys told me they had gone to the former head- 
master and said they were planning to burn down the school as a form 
of protest, and he was trying to dissuade them. The dissolution of the 
Iraqi state had a massive social impact on all Sunni areas, particularly 
rural ones. But I doubt whether the reaction to it was primarily an indi- 
cation of loyalty to Saddam, even if many of the same people who were 
supposed to be the basis of his regime have been the basis for the insur- 
gency. In the resistance there has never been a call to restore Saddam. 


One of the things the us underestimated here was the strength of tradi- 
tional loyalties. Kanan Makiya advised the White House it would be very 
easy to hold Iraq once the regime had gone, because there would be a 
tabula rasa—the Americans and the Iraqi opposition could get the Iraqis 
to do virtually anything they wanted. I think the opposite was always the 
case. Iraqis had so many loyalties aside from loyalty to the state: regional, 
communal, tribal—and national. For there is an Iraqi nationalism which, 
although manipulated and to some degree discredited by Saddam, still 
remains quite a potent force. From a fairly early stage, the nationalist 
resistance must have been making specific agreements with Islamic 
groups, funded from Saudi Arabia and elsewhere, which had always 
been present in western Iraq, and soon provided a ferocious cutting 
edge to the insurrection. From August 2003 onwards, mass bombings 
begin: al-Hakim, head of scırı, was killed by a car bomb in Najaf, the un 
building was demolished, the Red Cross attacked. Each of these had pre- 
cise strategic objectives. The un envoy de Mello was in Baghdad to help 
Bremer put together a presentable regime for international endorse- 
ment. Washington did not much want the un in Iraq, but thought it 
could use it. The resistance saw the un could be used as cover for the 
Occupation, and targeted it to isolate the us, preventing the Americans 
and the British from spreading responsibility for the invasion. 


But do you think then that the social figure of a Baath militant had ceased 
to exist by 2003? You said there was a second layer of the party or state that 
sprang into action against the Occupation. But why did they take the risk of 
fighting back so violently against an apparently overwhelming force? There 
seem to be two possible interpretations of the speed of the resistance. One 
is that this was a traditionally violent society, with a sea of weapons lying 
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around anyway, and once the state was decapitated, a decentralized insur- 
gency spread like brushfire much as banditry did alongside it, in a kind of 
rural version of the urban looting you describe. The other explanation is that 
although the regime appeared to collapse like a house of cards, some prepara- 
tions had in fact been made for a guerrilla war once the Americans had taken 
Baghdad—the reason the resistance could get going so quickly was because 
an underground organization, with a great many weapons and quite a lot of 
skills, had been laid down in advance. 


There must be an element of truth in this, because otherwise effective 
fighting couldn't have taken off so rapidly. A vestigial organization that 
would have been set up by Saddam before his fall must have been respon- 
sible for the distribution of money, arms and indication of early targets. 
Then, of course, almost immediately the us army enraged most of the 
Sunni population, and I think all rural Sunni, by search-and-destroy 
raids in villages, shooting at demonstrators, arrests and theft of money. 
Within a few months, even the limited number of people in Sunni areas 
who rallied to the new government were getting very frightened, and 
either pulling out, or being killed. By November 2003, Washington 
realized how serious things were getting, and suddenly started to make 
concessions to try to damp down the resistance before the presidential 
election in the us the following year. But the degree of organization in 
the resistance shouldn’t be overestimated. It is in the nature of guerrilla 
warfare that some things need to be initiated and a few things tend to 
be organized, but the fact that the groups doing the fighting are chaotic 
and fragmented may be militarily beneficial. Where there is no chain 
of command to be disrupted, and no headquarters to be eliminated, a 
resistance movement is very difficult to wipe out. 


There is another factor. The us government and the Iraqi government 
always claimed that the insurgency was fomented from abroad. They 
would denounce Syria, Iran and, in a quieter tone of voice, Saudi Arabia. 
They exaggerated the foreign role in supporting the resistance, but this 
does not mean it was not there. None of Iraq’s neighbours, with the 
possible exception of Kuwait, wanted the us to succeed in Iraq. The avail- 
ability of relatively safe havens was important for the swift development 
of a guerrilla movement. 


That brings us to another paradox of this resistance, which is if there was a 
scheme for a fall-back to a guerrilla, capable of organized distribution of arms, 
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money and technical skills, why does there appear to be a lack of any political 
front to the resistance? This seems to be another historically unusual feature of 
it. Where is the equivalent of the NLF in Vietnam, the FLN in Algeria, the PKK 
in Turkey? Normally an effective guerrilla movement requires some political 
instance. Sometimes there are several rival ones, as in the Greek or French 
resistance. Their function is to articulate specific political demands, to explain 
and project the aims of the guerrilla, and sometimes to negotiate for it. What 
explains the apparent absence of this kind of front in Iraq? 


Maybe this is one consequence of its having developed so fast. It is very 
striking that there has been, as it were, no Sinn Fein. But one should 
note that as a serious political force in Northern Ireland, Sinn Fein devel- 
oped long after the Provisional rra. There was a Provisional Sinn Fein 
from the moment the Provisional rra was created, but it was only really 
from the hunger strikes in 1980—a decade after the Provisional rgA was 
created—that the Provisional Sinn Fein became a significant player. But 
you're right, this is a remarkable feature of the Iraqi resistance. Another 
aspect of it, related to this, is that it remains curiously archaic politically. 
I don't mean just that 'neo-Salafism'—fundamentalist Sunni Islamic 
militants dedicated to: war against Iraqi Shia as well as foreigners—is 
an important strand within it. I am also thinking of its approach to the 
media. Even in Lebanon during the civil war, up at least till the kidnap- 
pings by Hezbollah started in 1984, it was safer to be a journalist than 
anything else, because however ferocious the gunmen you came across, 
they nearly always had.a press officer keen to talk to you. The same was 
true in Northern Ireland—very few journalists were killed. It is not so 
true in Chechnya but even there, limits held on what journalists had 
to fear. But Iraq was the first insurgency I've covered where the guer- 
rilla has from the beginning shown no desire to cultivate the media at 
all. The resistance has: paid a heavy price for this. One of the reasons 
Fallujah could be so largely destroyed by the Americans was that there 
were no television cameras inside the city, because militants threatened 
to cut the heads off anybody who went in. Even Saddam had learned that 
when it comes to hostile air attack, cameras are more useful than anti- 
aircraft guns. 


That raises the question of the role, not of Sunni youth in the countryside or 
Baath officers or cadres dotted around, but of the jihadi component of the 
resistance. This too seems to have emerged very rapidly, without the prior back- 
ground of the other forces. Where does it come from? 
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Neo-Salafist militants existed in Iraq during the latter days of Saddam's 
rule, and were persecuted. The suicide bombers themselves are mostly 
foreign. Saudis are the largest component, providing perhaps half of 
them. But the infrastructure for these attacks is mainly Iraqi. At some 
point there must have been an agreement between ex-Baathists and neo- 
Salafi to launch a suicide-bombing campaign, with the aim of creating 
an atmosphere of permanent crisis. It's very effective in doing that. 


Why do you think this is effective? Some of the attacks have been carefully 
targeted, assassinating one of the presidents of the Council that Bremer set up, 
but a lot of them seem to be random killings in markets or mosques, without 
much rhyme or reason, beyond sectarian fanaticism. 


These are certainly products of Salafi bigotry. But as political weapons 
they are effective, because they undermine the authority of the govern- 
ment, since everyone can see it can't stop these bombs. In the longer 
term, of course, they've ensured that a united armed resistance based 
on Iraqi nationalism will not emerge. Nearly all Arabs in Iraq—this is 
not true of Kurds—say they want the Occupation to end, and when the 
Americans were first besieging Fallujah in April 2003, there was a lot 
of sympathy for its people among the Shia. I remember going down 
to the blood bank in Baghdad, and lots of Shia as well as Sunni villag- 
ers were turning up in old buses, not to speak of functionaries from 
the Oil Ministry. But then the suicide bombers from Fallujah repeatedly 
attacked Shia civilians in Baghdad, so when the us marines stormed 
the city six months later, most of the Shia were cheering them on. They 
wanted Fallujah destroyed. So there's no doubt that these attacks have 
deepened the sectarian divisions in Iraq. But they have also made it diff- 
cult for the government to establish its authority, by exposing its inability 
to provide people with any security. They've had a major psychological 
effect on everyone. 


You say it was the suicide bombings that turned the Shia community against 
the resistance, implying this was a turning point. But how far does that square 
with the chronology? After all, the Shia political leaders and religious hierar- 
chy had decided much earlier to collaborate with the Occupation, when they 
could have refused to do so. If in the summer of 2003 they had said to the 
Americans, we're delighted Saddam has gone, but we don't want you here 
either: we give you six months to clear out —what could the us have done? 
The Americans were in. no position to take on a combined resistance from 
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the Sunni and the Shia, and they knew it. In fact, in April 2004 just such a 
common front was developing, when Muqtada al-Sadr called for a rebellion to 
oust the us, and raised the flag of revolt in Najaf, with wide popular support 
in Baghdad and points farther south. What did Sistani and the Shia politi- 
cians around him do? They worked hand in glove with the us high command 
to put down the revolt, at the very time Sunni resistance was at its strongest 
in Fallujah. No doubt Sistani felt his authority within the Shia community 
threatened by Muqtada. But the logic of his choice was clear-cut. Surely the 
real turning point was this deliberate option for collaboration with a foreign 
occupation, when the chance of putting an end to it was plainly there, as the 
Americans knew and said? 


The Shia clergy seem to have decided what they would do quite early on, 
well before the war. I remember talking to Sayed Abdul Majid al-Khoei 
in 2002, and the lesson on which he dwelt, as Sistani’s aides would do 
later, was the mistake the Shia had made in rising against the British 
in 1920, when they were crushed. This time they resolved to take the 
Americans at their word, and promised not to support any armed resist- 
ance to the Occupation, so long as the occupiers did what they said they 
would, which was to hold elections the Shia were bound to win. Initially, 
the Americans didn’t think they needed much help in Iraq. After all, 
they were prepared to bring the Turks into Kurdistan, and they certainly 
imagined they could do without the Shia. In the summer of 2003 they 
were cancelling elections, and even appointed a Sunni governor in Najaf. 
He was later arrested for various crimes. Then the Americans saw they 
could scarcely hold off a rebellion by the 5 million Sunni, and realized 
they had no hope of withstanding another rebellion by the 16 million 
Shia as well. It was only in April-May 2004 that they realized they had 
to hold elections, as Sistani wanted. The question now is whether Sistani 
will call for an end to the Occupation after the elections in December. He 
has refused to meet anybody from the Occupation since the beginning— 
even the us ambassador Zalmay Khalilzad, who as an Afghan by birth is 
nominally a Muslim. : 


Yet if the Americans could see that there was no way they could control the 16 
million Shia, added to the 5 million Sunni, the Shia clergy must have been 
able to see it just as clearly, if not considerably more so? The question is: why, 
instead of telling the Americans their bluff was called and they should get out 
as fast as they could, did they plunge deeper and deeper into collaboration with 
the Americans? They may think they're playing their own game, but there's no 
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getting round the fact that they've acted as the instruments of a foreign occupa- 
Hon waging war against their compatriots. It is difficult to take the excuse of 
1920 very seriously—the British were in a position to crush the rising against 
them, whereas the Americans themselves admitted they had no hope of doing 
so in 2004. 


This wasn’t necessarily obvious to the us or the Shia hierarchy at the 
time. Remember, the effectiveness of the resistance came as a surprise 
to Iraqis just as much as the rest of the world. Before the war, many of 
the Shia were fearful that the Americans might not actually invade, but 
simply foment a change at the top of the regime, leaving the Shia to face 
continuing Sunni rule, headed by some pro-American general. They 
remain fearful of that to this day, afraid they will be outwitted at the last 
minute, and somehow the Sunni will remain in charge. Their priority has 
always been to oust the Sunni from power. It's only this year that they've 
really started contesting control of the Ministry of the Interior, which 
actually has more troops and police than the Ministry of Defence—there 
are ferocious battles within the first as to who controls what. The fear 
was that if they had turned on the Americans much earlier, they would 
end up with basically a Sunni regime, because the Sunni were so much 
part of the state. They also felt—and they were quite astute in this—that 
if they took the Americans at their word, which the Americans didn’t 
really expect, then they could get elections, which they’d win; that they 
could ally themselves with the Kurds, and ultimately the Americans 
would rely on them, and they could get rid of the Americans when they 
wanted. I don’t think this was necessarily a stupid plan. 


An implication is there won't be any price to pay for pursuing this course. But 
isn't it storing up a terrible future for Iraq? The calculations you describe are 
purely sectarian: the objective is to build Shia power at any cost, if necessary 
on foreign bayonets and the ruins of Sunni pride. What kind of stability can 
be expected of a regime constructed along these lines? A leadership that was 
determined on this course from the start, as you describe it, is hardly in a 
position to complain of Sunni sectarianism, which came later. Given the over- 
whelming numerical preponderance of the Shia, it seems clear that the best 
course was the opposite of the one adopted: to extend a generous hand to the 
Sunni community from the start, in common resistance to the Occupation. 
This was what a wing of Shia opinion wanted—to cooperate with compat- 
riots, not the foreigners—only to be quashed by a furtive deal between Sistani 
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and the Americans. The hatreds this kind of collaborationism generates, as we 
know from Europe, do not pass quickly. 


But it was also a question of what kind of a deal was possible with the 
resistance. Quite early on suicide bombers were directing a lot of their 
attacks against the Shia, for reasons of pure bigotry. The most militant 
religious Sunni see the Shia, or indeed Christians, as heretics who are 
just as dangerous as the Americans. At one point in 2004 the Americans 
had entered or damaged a mosque in Mosul, and the response of the 
local jihadi was to blow up two Iraqi Christian churches—one Assyrian 
and one Armenian—as if this was a perfectly reasonable reaction to 
American provocation. One has to remember that another peculiarity 
of the insurgency is it has never been a straight nationalist movement, 
even if the sympathy on which it can draw has everything to do with 
nationalism. It has always had a strong religious component. 


So would it be your view that the responsibility for the sectarian divisions in 
Iraq today lies overwhelmingly on the Sunni side, and that the Shia clergy are 
largely guiltless? 


There’s no doubt that elements in the resistance have exacerbated 
religious differences, and that the Shia clergy have largely prevented 
retaliation for Salafi attacks. They probably also thought these were a 
trap, to blow all political developments out of the water by provoking 
sectarian animosity. Within the Shia community, the traditional reli- 
gious leadership has been more coherent than the political leadership, 
which has always been very divided, and has dubious support. Sistani 
himself—and the Iraqi clergy in general—have always wanted to keep 
a certain distance from politics, not to take direct control of the govern- 
ment. In this they differ from the Iranian clergy, who decided to run the 
state themselves. 


What then is the relationship between Shia and Iraqi identities? At the height 
of Saddam's regime, a quite strong Iraqi identity certainly existed. On the 
whole, Iraqi troops fought like lions in the misbegotten war with Iran, so the 
many Shias among them must have had some patriotic idea of Iraq as their 
country. But is there any longer a widespread Iraqi identity, or have rival reli- 
gious identities trumped it? 
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I wouldn’t go quite so far. The Shia fought well against Iran only from 
1982, not from 1980. When Saddam was invading Iran, they surrendered 
in tens of thousands; once the Iranian army started crossing into Iraqi 
territory, they started to fight. So there were clearly red lines there. Has 
this national feeling disappeared today? Not really—I think it continues 
to be there. A typical Shia conception of Iraqi identity doesn’t properly 
exclude the Sunni, but it mingles Shiite and Iraqi elements in a way that 
makes the boundaries between loyalties to a single religious community 
and to the nation very uncertain. If you say to people ‘are you anti-Sunni?’, 
they will reply ‘absolutely not’. But when they start talking about various 
Sunni areas, they will say, ‘they're all Baathists there’. Similarly, when 
you talk to Sunni, they will say “We and the Shia are one people, we're all 
Iraqis. But the problem is the Ministry of the Interior, where they're all 
Iranians—just like the Badr Brigade' (the militia of the Supreme Council 
for the Islamic Revolution in Iraq). You hear this sort of thing again and 
again. So there is an Iraqi identity, but it’s shifting and shadowy—at 
times very important, at times much less important. It's not a guarantee 
of comity between the two major Arab communities in Iraq. 


What line do the various Shia politicians take on this? 


The Shia religious parties that came in, as it were, on the back of American 
tanks—the Supreme Council for Islamic Revolution in Iraq and the 
Dawa Party, but particularly scrgr—represented those Shia who didn't 
take part in the war against Iran, but were a minority that was actually 
allied to Iran. When they were put into power, they were able to rewrite 
Iraqi history to portray the repression of the Shia under Saddam-——real 
enough—as a virtual extermination campaign. For some of their lead- 
ers it may have looked like that, because Saddam had murdered their 
families. Of course, such claims also serve political ends by sharpening 
sectarian identities. But there is no unanimity among the Shia leaders 
about the line to be taken today. Jaafari clearly thinks a Shia nationalism 
exists, to which they can appeal, as if the Shia were almost an independ- 
ent nationality. Others, like Iyad Allawi, the former prime minister and 
CIA agent, are trying to woo centrist votes, both Shia and Sunni. So even 
at the most practical level there’s still a division of opinion within Iraq 
as to exactly how far the two main communities have separate identities, 
or how far a vestigial Iraqi nationalism still unites them. The outcome is 
undecided. It could go either way. 
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How are these confessional divisions reflected in the layout of Baghdad? 


The Sunni dominate the south and west of Baghdad, with a dense 
hinterland of Sunni towns and villages outside the city. The Shia are 
concentrated in the east and north, on the other side of the Tigris. But 
there is no rigid segregation; minority enclaves are dotted around here 
and there, rather like in Belfast. Al-Adhamiyah is a traditional Sunni 
area in the east, and to the north there are some distant Sunni suburbs, 
which are important because they can cut the main road. In the centre 
of the city is Haifa Street, which used to be a notorious hotspot of resist- 
ance and probably still is. In parts of the west you have hard, traditional 
Shia areas like al-Kadhimiyah, site of one of the great Shia shrines. So 
there is a patchwork. But the sectarian complexion of the city is chang- 
ing, and the different parts of Baghdad more and more contain a single 
community. Shia are leaving the southern and western suburbs. People 
are even exchanging apartments because they consider the area where 
they live too dangerous for them. Another feature of the situation 1s that 
the Sunni don’t necessarily accept that they make up only 20-30 per cent 
of the population. They often believe that they are the largest community 
in the country, or even that they form a majority of Iraqis. So whereas in 
Northern Ireland, people had quite a good sense of what their proportion 
of the population was in an area—or at least, if they got it wrong, they 
wouldn't believe that they were in a majority where in fact they were in 
quite a small minority—in Iraq there are no accurate figures of any kind, 
SO you meet quite a lot of Sunni who say that they are in the majority in 
Baghdad and believe it. 


The primary objective of the resistance is clear enough—to drive the Americans 
out of the country. What would happen afterwards hasn't figured much in any 
of the declarations of its. various wings—they don't seem to feel they need a 
plan. But what about the assorted Shia leaderships? Is there any sign among 
them of a coherent idea of the future of the country? Just before the elections in 
January, a demand that us troops depart mysteriously disappeared from the 
programme of the Shia front, presumably on Sistani’s say-so. Do they reckon 
to sit on foreign bayonets for the foreseeable future? 


It was not Sistani who got the parties to drop the demand for a us with- 
drawal, it was the us embassy. It is a striking feature of the post-invasion 
governments that they are probably more dependent on the Americans 
than they need to be. It’s a sign of the extreme weakness of the Arab—as 
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distinct from Kurdish—opponents of Saddam’s regime, that they now 
find it very difficult to do without the Americans. The feebleness of the 
government may even exaggerate the effectiveness of the insurgency. 
It’s pretty extraordinary how weak it is, after two and a half years of mas- 
sive military support from the us and a huge income stream from oil. 
As far as the eye can see, there is one gigantic example of corruption 
after another—not just the pocketing of 15 or 25 per cent commission on 
every big contract, but the entire military procurement budget vanishing 
into bank accounts abroad. It’s a common sight to see units of the Iraqi 
army, crammed into pickups normally used for transporting cabbages 
or cauliflowers, travelling in convoy with American heavy armour at the 
front and the rear. They make sitting targets for the resistance. But this 
is a country which produces oil revenues of $2.2 billion a month. 


The heart of the opposition under Saddam was always very Kurdish, and 
looked Kurdish. At times the Kurds tried to mask this with a lot of Arab 
representatives, because they wanted to show that there was broad oppo- 
sition to Saddam; but it was always true that the Kurds were running the 
show. One of the things that has become very apparentin the lasttwo and a 
half years is the complete failure of the leaders of the old Arab opposition, 
when handed power by the Americans, to create a coherent government. 
Ministers and their henchmen—many of them long-term residents 
abroad—are continually out of the country. Not only is there stupendous 
corruption, but often they haven't even bothered to cover their tracks very 
much. They assume these are likely to be short-lived governments, so 
the logic is to make as much money as they can, and then get back home, 
somewhere outside Iraq. This mentality has made them completely reli- 
ant on the Americans. They believe they cannot do without them. Most 
of these politicians are petrified at the idea of the Americans going. 


How far could they rely on their own armed militias, if the Americans went? 
Given the population balance, would they be in a strong position if they handed 
out lots of modern weapons to young men in the Shia community? 


Well, yes, but they want to have the militia units in the army. Of course, 
that terrifies the Sunni community and deepens sectarianism. According 
to the officials in the Iraqi Defence Ministry, of the 115 Iraqi battalions 
the Americans claim have been created, 60 are essentially Shia, 45 
Sunni and 9 Kurdish. The loyalty of these units is unclear. For instance, 
some of the officers in the First Brigade in west Baghdad say that the way 
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the units are distributed depends largely on what Muqtada al-Sadr says. 
They take orders from him, not from the Ministry of Defence. The army 
Chief of Staff is a Kurd, but Kurdish units in the army are loyal to the 
Kurdish leaders, not to the government in Baghdad. 


More broadly, is it possible that behind the scenes much of the Shia leadership 
is making the following calculation? We have the great bulk of the oil revenues 
in the South, and a big majority of the population as a whole. We can let the 
Kurds run the far North. The Sunni are camped in the middle of the country. 
We can't hope to dominate this not very wealthy zone. But what we do have is 
an overwhelming majority—two-thirds or even four-fifths—of the population 
in Baghdad. We need the capital. Why don't we just hold what we have in the 
South and ethnically cleanse Baghdad? If there’s only about a fifth of the popu- 
lation to push out in order to secure the city, it shouldn't be too difficult? 


Well, so far, they've behaved quite responsibly. It’s true that Shia death 
squads are now operating in the city, but a lot more Shia continue to be 
killed by Sunni than vice versa. Retaliation against the Sunni has been 
quite limited, on the instructions of the religious hierarchy. 


Yes, the Shia aren't killing the Sunni in great numbers—they are letting the 
Americans do so. The toll in the Sunni community is, after all, vastly higher 
than in the Shia. Why take such a responsibility now, if you have high-tech 
proxies to do it for you? 


There is some truth in that, but it’s not mass sectarian killing, which is 
what could have happened. Sometimes a Sunni farmer will be picked up 
and found dead, but it doesn’t look like a coherent campaign. The death 
squads have focused on former Baathists. Some of this is quite open. 
Police commandos in Baghdad, who are almost all Shia, seize people 
and leave their corpses in the street. They don’t conceal it. Former pilots 
of the Iraqi air force are also being targeted, in revenge for once having 
bombed Iran. How many have actually been killed is unclear—certainly 
not in the industrial numbers that Sunni believe. Many of them now live 
under assumed names or flee the country. 


If this is still a minor feature of the scene, does that mean you think the Shia 
leaderships hope to confirm their coalition with the Kurds after new elections, 
extend a warm hand to the Sunni and tell them they should be grateful for a 
continued American presence? It doesn’t seem very convincing. 
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No, but the Shia are growing in strength. They have won elections; they 
will dominate the next National Assembly. They have got the constitu- 
tion they want. The next question might be whether Sistani will call for 
a timetable to end the Occupation over, say, an 18-month period—and 
if so, how directly. There are various gradations in his communications 
with the outside world. If he did something like this indirectly through 
his aides, the issue could be fudged. But if he issued a fatwa directly say- 
ing the Occupation must end over a certain period, or calling for peaceful 
demonstrations against it, that would immediately create a crisis. For at 
the end of the day, the bulk of the army and the security forces, such 
as they are, would follow him. The us and Britain know that whatever 
the Shia politicians say or do now, if a call went out from the Grand 
Ayatollah after the upcoming elections for an end to the Occupation, 
then it's over. 


But so long as the Shia leaders, having once thrown in their lot with the 
occupiers, themselves lack a military force capable of crushing the maquis, 
arent they more or less forced to go on relying on the Americans? They must 
fear retribution for collaborating so openly with a foreign invasion. From their 
point of view, it is the Americans who are holding it at bay. 


Yes, but the presence of the Americans and British also ensures that the 
resistance continues. The Kurds were able to destabilize Iraq for half a 
century after it was created, and they were never in as strong a position as 
the Sunni because they were not located in the central part of the country 
and never dominated the state apparatus as the Sunni were to do. The 
Sunni command the northern and western approaches to Baghdad and 
they are entrenched, for the moment at least, in the city itself. They are 
in a much more powerful position. They can certainly prevent Iraq from 
being stabilized, just as much as the Kurds did. But like the Kurds in the 
past, that doesn't mean they can prevail. But it also doesn't mean they 
won't go on fighting. At the moment the resistance comes in two forms: 
those who are fighting primarily for nationalist reasons, to liberate the 
country from the Americans, and those who are fighting primarily for 
religious reasons, who see Iraq as the perfect battleground against the 
forces of darkness, which includes not only the Americans, but the Shia, 
the Christian minority and anyone else they dislike. If us troops did start 
to pull out, the first kind of resistance will no longer have the fuel it 
needs for its mass support. 
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Elections, on the other hand, aren't going to undermine that Support, as 
the vs hopes. The Sunni will no doubt go to the polls in December, but it 
will be much like Sinn Fein and the Provisionals in Northern Ireland — 
the gun and the ballot box. This is perfectly realistic. The resistance 
knows that the reason why the us ambassador spent so much time over 
the summer trying to cultivate Sunni leaders and bring them into the 
constitutional process, and even at the last minute had the—basically 
us-drafted—document modified to lessen Sunni anger at it, was that the 
Americans are frightened of the insurgency. So the Sunni community, 
like the Catholics in Northern Ireland, relies at some level on the armed 
resistance for its political weight. Sunni standing in the elections check 
with all the different elements of the resistance in their area that it’s all 
right for them to do so, as they obviously want to stay alive. All sorts, 
including the Zarqawi element, said ‘Go ahead’. The election itself is 
really just the opening of another front from their point of view. They 
will fight and talk at the same time. 


The Sunni communities have lost their previous high position in the state. 
They have been battered by American bombers, tanks, marines—punishment 
from which Shia areas have been exempt. On top of all this, the oil has fallen 
under the control of either the Kurds or the Shia—the Sunni don’t have a 
drop. In these conditions, what are the chances of any kind of an Iragi state 
being held together? Don't they point to a break-up of the state along the lines 
urged by Peter Galbraith, the American adviser to the Kurds, who supervised 
the disintegration of Yugoslavia as ambassador in Zagreb? 


There are a lot of pressures towards the disintegration of Iraq, but there 
are pressures against it too. It is not a certainty. The Kurds are divided 
in their own minds as to what is the safest thing to do. Many of them 
think ‘this is the high tide for us’ and they should take advantage of it. 
That is why they want written agreements in the constitution about their 
status. Before the war the us was planning to invade Iraq from the north, 
after doing a deal with the Turks who were going to send 40,000 troops 
with them. They were telling the Kurds to shut up and stand to one 
side. But the Turkish parliament blocked the plan. So the Kurds were in 
luck. But at some point the Americans may need them less than they do 
now. The Kurds were small fish and now they’re bigger fish, but they’re 
still smaller fish than the other fish, or rather sharks, around them: the 
Turks, the Syrians, the Iranians, a potential Arab regime in Baghdad. 
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Let us say the Shia set up a super-region in the South, controlling the 
great bulk of the oil wells, with Iranian backing. Why should they be 
satisfied this? After all, a majority community like the Iraqi Shia want 
to take over the whole of the state. But what would a Shia regime do 
with the Sunni towns and villages in western Iraq? Could they occupy 
them? That's what Saddam tried to do with the Kurds. It never worked, 
and after all he had more going for him than the Shia. So all these pos- 
sibilities remain shadowy. There's still lots to fight for. The Kurds now 
control a larger area than ever before, and they'd like the Americans to 
stay more than the other two communities would. But if the Americans 
decided to get out, where would that leave them? Would the Sunni and 
the Shia Arabs unite against them at some point? So everything remains 
fundamentally uncertain. There's no stable balance of power between 
the three communities. This is a big difference if you compare the situa- 
tion in Northern Ireland. Past a certain point, everybody in Ulster knew 
what the balance was between Catholics and Protestants and British, 
and the role of the Americans—it really wasn't going to change much, 
either politically or militarily. In Iraq there's no certainty like that. The 
potential strength of each community and the role of assorted foreign 
backers could change overnight. That’s one reason why the fighting is 
likely to go on. 


What are Kurdish objectives? 


The Kurds were always the most potent part of the opposition to Saddam, 
and today the most effective group of people within the Iraqi state are 
the Kurds, who part of the time want to set up their own state. Many of 
them want to do that. This leads to a lot of complications. The Kurds 
would like to have a proper intelligence service in Baghdad, combating 
the insurgency. But at times they think that if they set that up, it might 
become part of a new centralized Iraqi state and be used against them in 
the future. So they have two incentives pointing in opposite directions 
and different Kurds take different decisions, some looking to the central 
government and some not. 


The political character of the set-up in Kurdistan ts very little discussed in 
the press. The region is divided into two zones, controlled by rival clans, the 
Barzani and the Talabani dynasties, each with their own party. Is there any 
political distinction between their fiefdoms—is one more urban and the other 
more rural? 
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In theory the pux, which is the Talabani organization, is meant to be 
more progressive and less feudal than the kp», which is the Barzani out- 
ht. In fact both of these mini-states are rather like emirates—you have 
the government and then the family—but with party structures mod- 
elled along Communist lines tacked onto them. Each region has its own 
dialect, and there are tribal differences between them. The Talabanis are 
traditionally allied to the Iranians because their territory abuts onto Iran 
and the Iranians generally backed them in the civil war between the pux 
and the xpp in the gos. The Barzanis are fearful of the Turks because 
their territory goes along the border with Turkey. This area, in the north 
of Kurdistan, where Saddam destroyed most of the villages and towns, is 
extremely impoverished. It feels very much like Gaza, with many refu- 
gees driven out of other areas of Kurdistan living in jerry-built concrete 
houses. The Pux has traditionally been more powerful around Kirkuk, 
where the oilfields are located. 


So the Talabani clan has the upper hand now—also greater presence in the 


central government? 


I’m not sure how true thatis. They look fairly evenly balanced. The foreign 
minister, Hoshyar Zebari, is xp». The deputy prime minister, Barham 
Saleh, is pux, but they get on well. Of the two leaders, Jalal Talabani 
wanted to be president of Iraq, in exchange for which he conceded a lot 
on the ground to Massoud Barzani, who is president of Kurdistan. But 
despite all this talk of unity, the parties have repeatedly fought each other 
over the last 35 years, so there are limits to the extent they can cooperate. 
At the moment they see that it is much in their interest to stick together. 
But will that always be so? 


What about the military forces at the disposal of these Kurdish leaders—are 
the peshmerga divided in their allegiance to one clan or the other? How far 
can they be used for out-of-area operations against the resistance, say in al- 
Anbar province or elsewhere—are they at great risk there, or quite effective? 


The peshmerga are pretty effective. When other units of the Iraqi Army 
were refusing to fight in Fallujah, the Kurds had no compunction about 
doing so. Nowadays few of them even speak Arabic. Before the Gulf 
War, Kurds were drafted into the army, where they had to learn a certain 
amount of Arabic. That’s no longer true, and there isn’t much incen- 
tive for them to learn it today, since so many Kurds want to emigrate to 
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English-speaking countries. Iremember talkingto a number of peshmerga 
just before the American invasion and on one occasion asking them how 
many spoke Arabic. Out of a hundred men, it was about three. 


So they can operate like Gurkhas in Arab areas, very tough fighters who have 
almost no contact with the local population? Looking ahead, if the Americans 
scaled down their operations, would the Kurdish leaders be quite happy to use 
these battle-hardened forces to crush the Sunni insurgency? 


Up to a point, yes. Such operations have been initiated in al-Anbar or in 
Mosul. 


Further south too? 


There are Kurdish units in Baghdad, but at a certain point you'd run out 
of Kurdish troops. The Kurdish leaders don't want a civil war in which 
their forces might suffer massive casualties. Moreover, many of the new 
institutions at the centre, like the Iraqi Constitution, are in good part 
Kurdish creations. They don't want to blow everything up. 


Historically, how would you compare Iraqi and Turkish treatment of the 
Kurds? Saddams expulsions and massacres in Kurdistan were quantitatively 
much worse than the Turkish state's repression of its Kurds. Yet the Iraqi Kurds 
often had some kind of nominal role in the state, their identity was accepted 
and their language respected, while in Turkey their very existence was denied, 
and their language banned. What explains these contrasts? 


Militarily, the Iraqi Kurds were always a more potent force, and so more 
of a threat to Baghdad, than the Turkish Kurds ever were to Ankara. 
They also had more powerful foreign allies, since they were backed by 
the Iranians during Iran-Iraq War. That meant Baghdad at times had to 
make some concessions to the Kurds. During the War, the Iraqi army 
needed to operate in Kurdistan, so it had to rely on the cooperation of 
Kurdish tribes allied to the regime, which put limitations on what it 
could do. Saddam always said he would allow an autonomous Kurdistan, 
but that was typical of his way of operating—he would make rather lib- 
eral agreements, while relying on his secret police to erode any minimal 
autonomy up there. That was in the quieter spells. Of course, when 
things got rough, it was different. The ferocity of the regime in Baghdad 
was always greater than that of the government in Ankara. Saddam’s 
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campaigns of repression are said to have left 300,000 dead. If you gaze 
across the Kurdish countryside, it looks like the more barren parts of the 
Scottish Highlands. If you get an old map, you can see that it was once 
full of villages. Some 3,800 of them were destroyed. 


What’s the role of Israel in the region today? Seymour Hersh has published a 
circumstantial account of extensive cooperation between the Kurdish parties 
and Israeli intelligence and commando units in Kurdistan. What's your view 
of such reports? 


I'm sceptical. Traditionally, the prime reason for the Kurdish leaders to 
cultivate the Israeli connection was Jerusalem's influence in Washington. 
But now they have a'direct American connection themselves. If they 
needed weaponry or training in the past, they certainly don't now. Not 
even money. 


Might the Kurds not reckon that the Israeli special forces are far more profi- 
cient than the American? They may also think that the Americans are here 
now, but in two or three years' time they could be gone. But the Israelis would 
still be around. | 


Yes, but the Israelis are also a potential liability. The Kurds would risk 
alienating their prime allies in Iraq, the Shia parties, who are after all 
religious formations, if it were known that they were collaborating too 
much with the Israelis. Prior to 1975, they were quite closely allied 
to the Israelis and the Iranians but then, as they see it, there was the 
great betrayal of the Algiers agreement. I don't know exactly what their 
relations are at present, but their prime reason for cooperation has 
gone—they don't need the Israelis to mediate between them and the 
Americans. They want to keep on friendly terms with the Israelis, but 
not at the expense of álliances within Iraq. Maybe in the future they'll 
need them in Washington, so they also don't want them as opponents. 
But to have them operating too visibly in Kurdistan would be very much 
to their disadvantage. 


On occasion you've argued that part of the lesson, or perhaps the main les- 
son, of the us occupation of Iraq is the folly of the Americans thinking that 
they could go it alone. But one could ask, what have the us actually lost by 
going it alone? The United Nations has rubber-stamped the invasion, and 
coalition forces' now enjoy a formal mandate from the Security Council. In 
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practice, American actions have met with virtually no opposition from what 
is politely called the international community. Should we imagine that the us 
would be much better off militarily if it had managed to muster more auxil- 
iaries, as it did in the Gulf War? It's difficult to see that the Egyptian, French, 
Syrian, Saudi contingents made much difference to Desert Storm, or indeed 
that a NATO fig-leaf, with German troops fronting for the Pentagon, is that 
decisive in Afghanistan. 


Militarily it wouldn't have made much difference, but politically it would 
have. Suppose that after the overthrow of Saddam the us had immedi- 
ately given authority to the un, and if—instead of being occupied by 
one nation and ruled by one nation—a multi-national force had come, 
with Brahimi rather than Bremer at the helm. I don't think such a rapid 
resistance would have been ignited. 


You think it would have been like Haiti—ship in some Brazilians, and it 
would all feel so different? The us has its Italians, Poles, Mongols, British, 
Ukrainians, Georgians, Japanese there already. Can one imagine anyone in 
the resistance saying, ‘Well, the un—that’s quite another matter. We can trust 
their good intentions’? 


At present, all the Sunni support the resistance in some degree. That’s 
five million people—you have a very handy base to support the fighters 
with that amount of sympathy. Quite a lot of the Shia don't feel so differ- 
ently, although they don’t very much like the Sunni. What created this 
sympathetic climate was primarily a straight imperial occupation by the 
us. I think if the ux had taken over, it would have been quite widely said 
that this was a mask for the us, but there nevertheless wouldn't have 
been the same intensity of hostility among Iraqis. It was that which gave 
such swift wings to the insurgency. 


You've compared the American invasion of Iraq to the Anglo-French expedi- 
Hon to Egypt in 1956, but also to the Boer War, as comparable failures of 
imperial power. Certainly, the trumping-up of pretexts leaps to the eye as a 
common feature of these adventures—the Jameson raid, Eden's ‘separation of 
the combatants’, the weapons of mass destruction. In each case there was a 
clumsy attempt to camouflage a military aggression that backfired. But other 
than that, aren't the differences more striking? The Suez expedition was not 
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undone by Egyptian resistance, it collapsed because the Americans pulled the 
rug out from under a secondary imperial power, by precipitating a run on the 
pound. The Boer War may have made the British look fumbling and isolated, 
but in the end they won it, and went on to victory in 1918—they weren't so 
much of a busted flush as yet. If your analogy held, the us wouldn't necessarily 
be staring defeat in the face in Iraq. 


The point of my comparison with the Boer War was that London thought 
it was going to be a walkover—a demonstration of imperial power to 
show that Kruger and his men were incapable of impeding British policy. 
But the time it took to defeat Boer resistance, and the resources that had 
to be mobilized to do so, revealed that the British were vulnerable. The 
Empire was not as strong as it looked. That was the message the Irish 
and the Indians took from it—exactly contrary to the one Britain had 
wanted to send. That's very much the lesson on display in Iraq today. 


Certainly the us has been unable to crush the resistance. On the other hand, 
it has suffered very small'losses itself —historically speaking, less than a thou- 
sand soldiers a year is a bagatelle. Americans murder each other at the rate 
of a thousand a month without anyone noticing. The number of wounded is 
larger, but still far below Vietnam. So while the war isn’t popular, bipartisan 
support for it remains largely intact. Leading Democrats continue to call for 
more troops to be sent there, not less. What explains this strange combination 
of intense popular resistance and minimal actual losses? One would have 
thought it must be related to the attitude of the Shia and the Kurds. It’s not 
easy to think of another historical case that combines a national resistance 
of this speed and ferocity with collaboration by elites who command the loy- 
alty of 70-80 per cent of the population with the occupying power. Without 
this social base for indirect American rule, in part active and in part passive, 
wouldn't the us be paying a much higher price for its adventure? 


In most wars—other than the slaughter of the two World Wars—it’s 
the dramatic political impact of casualties rather than the actual num- 
bers that are significant. In Iraq, casualties matter partly because Bush 
declared the fighting over in May 2003, yet soldiers go on dying. So the 
domestic effect of two or three Americans being killed per day is almost 
as great as if it were twenty-five; people can still identify with two or 
three even if they know that it isn’t that great a number compared to the 
American population. After all, even the number of Americans dead or 
wounded in the Second World War was a pretty small proportion of the 
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population. It's not realistic to compare losses in the field to deaths by 
accidents or disease. In Northern Ireland, every so often British min- 
isters would say ‘more people die on the roads than are being shot or 
blown up', but this made little impression. A car accident and a roadside 
bomb have different political consequences. The flu epidemic after the 
First World War is said to have killed more people than the war itself but 
nobody contends that the flu had greater political influence. 


So far as the other side of the picture goes, the dislike of ordinary Shia 
for the Occupation isn't that much less than that of ordinary Sunni. You 
may have a Shia political elite that is prepared to cooperate with the us, 
but in the long term I don't think the Shia as a whole will, and it seems 
unlikely the religious hierarchy would. The Americans are too differ- 
ent, and nobody actually wants to be occupied. So it's not 7o or 8o per 
cent support, it’s really only the Kurds who are long-term allies of the 
Americans and even they must be chary of ending up as faithful Gurkhas 
in a us imperium. I think Iraq has been a disaster for the Americans, 
because in 2003 they said that they would do the exact opposite of what 
they did in 1990-91, when Bush Senior vested enormous efforts in con- 
structing a coalition against Saddam and holding it together. Two and a 
half years after his son's invasion, the vs only controls pockets of Iraq 
and it's suffered 17,000 dead or wounded in the army. The Americans 
said that they could win a clear military and political victory in Iraq and 
this they have very visibly failed to do. 


Certainly the fair promises of a democratic Iraq and a liberal Middle East 
seem unlikely to be realized. But there is another possible way of looking at the 
Occupation. A hard-headed proponent of the demolition of the Baath regime 
might say: "Yes, we are not going to build a democratic Iraq in the image of 
Germany and Japan as we said we would, but what have we done instead? 
We have effectively destroyed, probably forever, the one Middle Eastern state 
that had the potential to be dangerous to us. Iraq was the only place that com- 
bined a large population and territory with a great deal of oil, and which had 
a government, loathsome as it was, that was ten times more independent of 
the United States than any other Arab regime, with the exception of its cousin 
in Syria. It was a genuinely independent state, that we couldn't tell what to 
do. That's finished now. The back of a united Iraq has been broken. The result 
may not look very pretty, and there's bound to be a lot of sectarian strife—what 
will replace the old order is something more like an enlarged Lebanon. But 
when has that ever been a serious stumbling-block to us? Look where we've 
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got to now, with Syria on the ropes too. The real effect of our thrust into the 
Middle East this time will be to break down the barriers that closed this region 
to our normal ways of shaping societies abroad, keeping it a residual zone 
that had yet to be fully integrated, like the Soviet Union before 89. Now we've 
battered all that down. It’s true that it’s been an ugly process, that is still far 
from complete, but as you can see from international acquiescence to it, at 
the end of the day, we will be the winners.’ What would be your reply to this 
kind of reasoning? 


Could the invasion of iraq eventually work out as a sort of victory for 
the us? It might, but I think that the chances are going down. After 
all, they’ve created the perfect breeding ground for al-Qaeda-type opera- 
tions among the Sunni in Iraq, which never happened in Afghanistan. 
Although al-Qaeda were in Afghanistan for years, they never had a pop- 
ular base there and found it very difficult to operate, both before the 
American attack and now. In Iraq they've got a population that is suf- 
ficiently sympathetic and they’ve built up a sort of network. They can 
exploit that sympathy and they’re strong enough to terrify a lot of the 
others. Lebanon was a smaller deal. You could have a political vacuum 
there, but not in Iraq with its very large oil resources and an enormous 
border with Iran. It would be the first Shia Arab state since the Fatimids 
in twelfth-century Egypt. What would the effect of that be on the Shia 
eastern province of Saudi Arabia? How frightened will the ruling family 
be in Bahrain, where there is a Shia majority? It’s very difficult to see 
such a scenario achieving stability. It might just happen. In the nine- 
teenth century the British found if you went into Afghanistan aiming 
at total imperial control, it was frightfully dangerous because this was a 
country which was completely fragmented, but all those different frag- 
ments would suddenly target you if you tried to rule them all. Various 
British expeditionary forces were defeated or wiped out. But the nature 
of Afghanistan was such that if you settled for 30 per cent of power, the 
different groups would all then tend to look to you. 


Could this happen in Iraq? Conceivably, but it would presume a sophis- 
ticated, coherent us policy, which hasn’t emerged in the last three years. 
A us sense of omnipotence, common in the first year of the Occupation, 
has disappeared. But in Iraq the Americans have always tended to 
assume they were in a stronger position than they were. Taking up my 
analogy with South Africa, at a certain point the British decided that they 
had to reach an agreement with the Boers, that if they limited their aims 
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they could effectively ally themselves with a new Afrikaner state under 
British dominion. For quite a time that worked. But this was because 
they realized the limitations of their power. Will Washington arrive at the 
same conclusion? There's very little sign of that yet. 


Another objection would be to say that what the Americans have really done 
is less to prepare the ground for another, controllable Lebanon, than to deliver 
this large country into the hands of the Iranian regime. What's your view of 
the popular wisdom that Iran is really the winner out of all this? 


The Iranians clearly are the winners so far, and this will probably con- 
tinue. In 1991, fear of benefiting Iran was a prime reason why George 
Bush Senior ended the war so quickly. Khalilzad, the present American 
viceroy in Baghdad, who was then head of policy planning in the State 
Department, warned at the time that if the us, after winning its vic- 
tory and getting Saddam out of Kuwait, went on to overthrow him, the 
real victors would be the Iranians. Today it's pretty bizarre that the one 
place where optimistic announcements by the White House regarded 
with derision by the rest of the world—that the Iraqi elections are a 
major turning point, that the referendum is a terrific success, that the 
Constitution is a solution to the problems of Iraq—are immediately 
applauded is in Iran. The vs occupation is opening the door to a regional 
Shia government, and a Shia government which sees its identity as Shia, 
rather than Iraqi. This is much in Iran's interest. It now has a weakened 
Iraq on its western border, in which the Americans have a big stake. If 
the us puts too much pressure on Iran over its nuclear programme, it 
can squeeze the Americans in Iraq. It's much more in Iranian interests 
to fight the us in Baghdad than in Tehran. They know how vulnerable 
the Americans are in Iraq. So I think that they have clearly been the ben- 
eficiaries. Supposing that the invasion had been a tremendous success, 
and there were a rock-solid pro-American regime under the control of 
the us in Baghdad, then the Iranians would be very nervous, caught in 
the pincers of Washington's control of Afghanistan on one side and Iraq 
on the other. They now seem much more confident. 


In defensive terms, it's clear that the basic Iranian interest in Iraq is to make 
sure of an insurance policy. If the West—not just the us, but also the zu— 
escalates pressure on Tehran to help Israel keep its nuclear monopoly in the 
region, the Iranians can turn up the heat on America by helping rather than 
hindering the resistance. But beyond that, are there good reasons to suppose 
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that a Shia regime, either national in Baghdad or regional in Basra, would 
be any closer a friend of the Iranian regime than Ghaddafi's Sunni regime in 
Tripoli is of Mubarak's in Cairo or the Moroccan sultanate is of the Algerian 
military? Confessional unity hasnt prevented these states from waging war 
on one another. 


The scrri leaders, who will probably provide the next prime minister, 
were long-term residents of Iran, where the party was founded. Will that 
intimate connection last? Will they always heed the Iranians in future? 
The Iranians are normally very good at betting on all parties—they even 
supply some matériel to the resistance. They are unquestionably in a 
powerful position right now. That won't change overnight, or any time 
soon. Of course, who knows what will happen if the us unleashes Israeli 
bombers against them. 


What do you think is the least unlikely of the various possible outcomes in 
Iraq? 


That the conflict will go on, because there are so many friction-points. In 
that respect, the situation resembles Lebanon in the late 7os: it's unlikely 
everything will come into balance, because everyone has something to 
fight for. Conceivably, Sistani might propose an agreement with the Sunni 
to force the us to go—making a deal with the resistance that if the Sunni 
leadership gets rid of the Salafi, the Shia will get rid of the Americans. 
But would the Sunni agree, since they would find themselves under a 
Shia government? It's dubious. Would the Shia politicians agree? They 
are convinced of their own weakness, perhaps exaggeratedly so. They 
fear they would lose control if the Americans went. Conceivably, the us 
might itself decide to leave. But that too looks dubious. American preten- 
sions were so high to begin with, their lies so grotesque, that it's difficult 
for them to back out now. One of the reasons why Iraq appears—and 
is—such a disaster for the us is because of what the Americans claimed 
they could do to begin with. They are desperate to do better, but the 
insurgency is getting more and more sophisticated. 
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NANCY FRASER 


REFRAMING JUSTICE 


IN A GLOBALIZING WORLD 


LOBALIZATION IS CHANGING the way we argue about 

justice. Not so long ago, in the heyday of social democ- 

racy, disputes about justice presumed what I shall call a 

'Keynesian-Westphalian frame’. Typically played out within 
modern territorial states, arguments about justice were assumed to 
concern relations among fellow citizens, to be subject to debate within 
national publics, and to contemplate redress by national states. This was 
true for each of two major families of justice claims—claims for socio- 
economic redistribution and claims for legal or cultural recognition. At 
a time when the Bretton Woods system facilitated Keynesian economic 
steering at the national level, claims for redistribution usually focused 
on economic inequities within territorial states. Appealing to national 
public opinion for a fair share of the national pie, claimants sought 
intervention by national states in national economies. Likewise, in an 
era still gripped by a Westphalian political imaginary, which sharply 
distinguished ‘domestic’ from ‘international’ space, claims for recogni- 
tion generally concerned internal status hierarchies. Appealing to the 
national conscience for an end to nationally institutionalized disrespect, 
claimants pressed national governments to outlaw discrimination and 
accommodate differences among citizens. In both cases, the Keynesian- 
Westphalian frame was taken for granted. Whether the matter concerned 
redistribution or recognition, class differentials or status hierarchies, it 
went without saying that the unit within which justice applied was the 
modern territorial state.” 


To be sure, there were always exceptions. Occasionally, famines and geno- 
cides galvanized public opinion across borders. And some cosmopolitans 
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and anti-imperialists sought to promulgate globalist views? But these 
were exceptions that proved the rule. Relegated to the sphere of 'the inter- 
national', they were subsumed within a problematic that was focused 
primarily on matters of security, as opposed to justice. The effect was to 
reinforce, rather than to challenge, the Keynesian-Westphalian frame. 
That framing of disputes about justice generally prevailed by default 
from the end of the Second World War to the 1970s. 


Although it went unnoticed at the time, this framework lent a distinc- 
tive shape to arguments about social justice. Taking for granted the 
modern territorial state as the appropriate unit, and its citizens as the 
pertinent subjects, such arguments turned on what precisely those citi- 
zens owed one another. In the eyes of some, it sufficed that citizens be 
formally equal before the law; for others, equality of opportunity was also 
required; for still others, justice demanded that all citizens gain access to 
the resources and respect they needed in order to be able to participate 
on a par with others, as full members of the political community. The 
argument focused, in other words, on exactly what should count as a just 





' First delivered as a 2004 Spinoza Lecture at the University of Amsterdam, this text 
was revised at the Wissenschaftskolleg zu Berlin in 2004-05. Thanks to both insti- 
tutions for their support, to James Bohman, Kristin Gissberg and Keith Haysom for 
their assistance, and to Amy Allen, Seyla Benhabib, Bert van den Brink, Alessandro 
Ferrara, Rainer Forst, John Judis, Ted Koditschek, Mana Pia Lara, David Peritz and 
Eli Zaretsky for helpful comments and stimulating discussions. 

* The phrase'Keynesian-Westphalian frame’ is meant to signal the national-territonal 
underpinnings of justice disputes in the heyday of the postwar democratic welfare 
state, roughly 1945 to the 1970s. The term ‘Westphalian’ refers to the Treaty of 1648, 
which established some key features of the modern international state system. 
However, I am concerned neither with the actual achievements of the Treaty nor 
with the centuries-long process by which the system it inaugurated evolved. Rather, 
I invoke ‘Westphalia’ as a political imaginary that mapped the world as a system of 
mutually recognizing sovereign territorial states. My claim is that this imaginary 
informed the postwar framing of debates about justice in the First World, even as 
the beginnings of a post-Westphalian human-rights regime emerged. For the dis- 
tinction between Westphalia as ‘event’, as ‘1dea/ideal’, as ‘process of evolution’, and 
as ‘normative score-sheet’, see Richard Falk, ‘Revisiting Westphalia, Discovering 
Post-Westphalia’, Journal of Ethics, vol. 6, no. 4 (2002), pp. 311752. 

> [t might be assumed that, from the perspective of the Third World, Westphalian 
premises would have appeared patently counterfactual. Yet it is worth recalling that 
the great majority of anti-colonialists sought to achieve independent Westphalian 
states of their own. Only a small minority consistently championed justice within a 
global framework—for reasons that are entirely understandable. 
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ordering of social relations within a society. Engrossed in disputing the 
‘what’ of justice, the contestants apparently felt no necessity to dispute 
the ‘who’. With the Keynesian-Westphalian frame securely in place, it 
went without saying that the ‘who’ was the national citizenry. 


Today, however, this framework is losing its aura of self-evidence. 
Thanks to heightened awareness of globalization, and to post-Cold War 
geopolitical instabilities, many observe that the social processes shaping 
their lives routinely overflow territorial borders. They note, for exam- 
ple, that decisions taken in one territorial state often have an impact 
on the lives of those outside it, as do the actions of transnational cor- 
porations, international currency speculators, and large institutional 
investors. Many also note the growing salience of supranational and 
international organizations, both governmental and non-governmental, 
and of transnational public opinion, which flows with supreme disre- 
gard for borders through global mass media and cybertechnology. The 
result is a new sense of vulnerability to transnational forces. Faced with 
global warming, the spread of A1ps, international terrorism and super- 
power unilateralism, many believe that their chances for living good 
lives depend at least as much on processes that trespass the borders of 
territorial states as on those contained within them. 


Under these conditions, the Keynesian-Westphalian frame no longer 
goes without saying. For many, it has ceased to be axiomatic that the 
modern territorial state is the appropriate unit for thinking about issues 
of justice, and that the citizens of such states are the pertinent subjects 
of reference. The effect is to destabilize the previous structure of politi- 
cal claims-making—and therefore to change the way we argue about 
social justice. 


This is true for both major families of justice claims. In today's world, 
claims for redistribution increasingly eschew the assumption of national 
economies. Faced with transnationalized production, the outsourcing of 
jobs, and the associated pressures of the ‘race to the bottom’, once nation- 
ally focused labour unions look increasingly for allies abroad. Inspired by 
the Zapatistas, meanwhile, impoverished peasants and indigenous peo- 
ples link their struggles against despotic local and national authorities to 
critiques of transnational corporate predation and global neoliberalism. 
Finally, wro protestors directly target the new governance structures of 
the global economy, which have vastly strengthened the ability of large 
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corporations and investors to escape the regulatory and taxation powers 
of territorial states. 


In the same way, movements struggling for recognition increasingly look 
beyond the territorial state. Under the umbrella slogan *women's rights 
are human rights’, for example, feminists throughout the world are link- 
ing struggles against local patriarchal practices to campaigns to reform 
international law. Meanwhile, religious and ethnic minorities, who face 
discrimination within territorial states, are reconstituting themselves as 
diasporas and building transnational publics from which to mobilize 
international opinion. Finally, transnational coalitions of human-rights 
activists are seeking to build new cosmopolitan institutions, such as 
the International Criminal Court, which can punish state violations of 


human dignity. 


In such cases, disputes about justice are exploding the Keynesian- 
Westphalian frame. No longer addressed exclusively to national states or 
debated exclusively by national publics, claimants no longer focus solely 
on relations among fellow citizens. Thus, the grammar of argument has 
altered. Whether the issue is distribution or recognition, disputes that 
used to focus exclusively on the question of what is owed as a matter of 
justice to community members now turn quickly into disputes about 
who should count as a member and which is the relevant community. 
Not just the ‘what’ but also the ‘who’ is up for grabs. 


Today, in other words, arguments about justice assume a double guise. 
On the one hand, they concern first-order questions of substance, just 
as before. How much economic inequality does justice permit, how 
much redistribution is required, and according to which principle of 
distributive justice? What constitutes equal respect, which kinds of dif- 
ferences merit public recognition, and by which means? But above and 
beyond such first-order questions, arguments about justice today also 
concern second-order, meta-level questions. What is the proper frame 
within which to consider first-order questions of justice? Who are the 
relevant subjects entitled to a just distribution or reciprocal recogni- 
tion in the given case? Thus, it is not only the substance of justice, but 
also the frame, which is in dispute. The result is a major challenge to 
our theories of social justice. Preoccupied largely with first-order issues 
of distribution and/or recognition, these theories have so far failed to 
develop conceptual resources for reflecting on the meta-issue of the 
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frame. As things stand, therefore, it is by no means clear that they are 
capable of addressing the double character of problems of justice in a 


globalizing age.* 


In this essay, I shall propose a strategy for thinking about the problem 
of the frame. I shall argue, first, that theories of justice must become 
three-dimensional, incorporating the political dimension of representa- 
Hon alongside the economic dimension of distribution and the cultural 
dimension of recognition. I shall also argue that the political dimen- 
sion of representation should itself be understood as encompassing 
three levels. The combined effect of these two arguments will be to 
make visible a third question, beyond those of the ‘what’ and the ‘who’, 
which I shall call the question of the ‘how’. That question, in turn, 
inaugurates a paradigm shift: what the Keynesian-Westphalian frame 
cast as the theory of social justice must now become a theory of post- 
Westphalian democratic justice. 


Specificity of the political 


Let me begin by explaining what I mean by justice in general and 
by its political dimension in particular. In my view, the most general 
meaning of justice is parity of participation. According to this radical- 
democratic interpretation of the principle of equal moral worth, justice 
requires social arrangements that permit all to participate as peers in 
social life. Overcoming injustice means dismantling institutionalized 
obstacles that prevent some people from participating on a par with 
others, as full partners in social interaction. Previously, I have analysed 
two distinct kinds of obstacles to participatory parity, which correspond 
to two distinct species of injustice. On the one hand, people can be 
impeded from full participation by economic structures that deny them 
the resources they need in order to interact with others as peers; in that 
case they suffer from distributive injustice or maldistribution. On the 
other hand, people can also be prevented from interacting on terms of 
parity by institutionalized hierarchies of cultural value that deny them 
the requisite standing; in that case they suffer from status inequality 





* I have discussed the elision of the problem of the frame in mainstream theories 
of justice in my first Spinoza Lecture, ‘Who Counts? Thematizing the Question of 
the Frame’. See also Fraser, ‘Democratic Justice in a Globalizing Age: Thematizing 
the Problem of the Frame', in Nathalie Karagiannis and Peter Wagner, eds, Varieties 
of World-Making: Beyond Globalization, Liverpool 2005. 
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or misrecognition.5 In the first case, the problem is the class structure 
of society, which corresponds to the economic dimension of justice. In 
the second case, the problem is the status order, which corresponds to 
its cultural dimension. In modern capitalist societies, the class struc- 
ture and the status order do not neatly mirror each other, although they 
interact causally. Rather, each has some autonomy vis-à-vis the other. 
As a result, misrecognition cannot be reduced to a secondary effect of 
maldistribution, as some economistic theories of distributive justice 
appear to suppose. Nor, conversely, can maldistribution be reduced to 
an epiphenomenal expression of misrecognition, as some culturalist 
theories of recognition tend to assume. Thus, neither recognition theory 
nor distribution theory alone can provide an adequate understanding of 
justice for capitalist society. Only a two-dimensional theory, encompass- 
ing both distribution and recognition, can supply the necessary levels of 
social-theoretical complexity and moral-philosophical insight. 


That, at least, is the view of justice I have defended in the past. And 
this two-dimensional understanding of justice still seems right to 
me as far as it goes. But I now believe that it does not go far enough. 
Distribution and recognition could appear to constitute the sole dimen- 
sions of justice only so long as the Keynesian-Westphalian frame was 
taken for granted. Once the question of the frame becomes subject to 
contestation, the effect is to make visible a third dimension of justice, 
which was neglected in my previous work—as well as in the work of 
many other philosophers 


The third dimension of justice is the political. Of course, distribution and 
recognition are themselves political in the sense of being contested and 
power-laden; and they have usually been seen as requiring adjudication 





5 This ‘status model’ of recognition represents an alternative to the standard 'iden- 
tity model’. For a critique of the latter and a defence of the former, see Fraser, 
‘Rethinking Recognition’, NLR 3, May-June 2000, pp. 107-20. 

6 For the full argument, see my ‘Social Justice 1n the Age of Identity Politics’, 
in Nancy Fraser and Axel Honneth, Redistribution or Recognition? A Political- 
Philosophical Exchange, London 2003. 

7 The neglect of the political is especially glaring ın the case of theorists of justice 
who subscribe to liberal or communitarian philosophical premises. In contrast, 
deliberative democrats, agonistic democrats and republicans have sought to theo- 
rize the political. But most of these theorists have had relatively little to say about 
the relation between democracy and justice; and none has conceptualized the pohti- 
cal as one of three dimensions of justice. 
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by the state. But I mean political in a more specific, constitutive sense, 
which concerns the nature of the state's jurisdiction and the decision 
rules by which it structures contestation. The political in this sense fur- 

nishes the stage on which struggles over distribution and recognition are 
played out. Establishing criteria of social belonging, and thus determin- 

ing who counts as a member, the political dimension of justice specifies 
the reach of those other dimensions: it tells us who is included in, and 
who excluded from, the circle of those entitled to a just distribution and 
reciprocal recognition. Establishing decision rules, the political dimen- 
sion likewise sets the procedures for staging and resolving contests in 
both the economic and the cultural dimensions: it tells us not only who 
can make claims for redistribution and recognition, but also how such 
claims are to be mooted and adjudicated. 


Centred on issues of membership and procedure, the political dimen- 
sion of justice is concerned chiefly with representation. At one level, 

which pertains to the boundary- -setting aspect of the political, represen- 
tation is a matter of social belonging. What is at issue here is inclusion 
in, or exclusion from, the community of those entitled to make justice 
claims on one another. At another level, which pertains to the decision- 
rule aspect, representation concerns the procedures that structure public 
processes of contestation. Here, what is at issue are the terms on which 
those included in the political community air their claims and adjudicate 
their disputes.? At both levels, the question can arise as to whether the 
relations of representation are just. One can ask: do the boundaries of 
the political community wrongly exclude some who are actually entitled 
to representation? Do the community's decision rules accord equal voice 
in public deliberations and fair representation in public decision-making 
to all members? Such issues of representation are specifically political. 
Conceptually distinct from both economic and cultural questions, they 
cannot be reduced to the latter, although, as we shall see, they are inex- 
tricably interwoven with them. 


To say that the political is a conceptually distinct dimension of justice, 
not reducible to the economic or the cultural, is also to say that it can give 


H 


* Classic works on representation have dealt largely with what I am calling the 
decision-rule aspect, while ignoring the membership aspect. See, for example, 
Hanna Fenichel Pitkin, The Concept of Representation, Berkeley 1967, and Bernard 
Manin, The Principles of Representative Government, Cambridge 1997. 
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rise to a conceptually distinct species of injustice. Given the view of justice 
as participatory parity, this means that there can be distinctively political 
obstacles to parity, not reducible to maldistribution or misrecognition, 
although (again) interwoven with them. Such obstacles arise from the 
political constitution of society, as opposed to the class structure or sta- 
tus order. Grounded in a specifically political mode of social ordering, 
they can only be adequately grasped through a theory that conceptual- 
izes representation, along with distribution and recognition, as one of 
three fundamental dimensions of justice. 


Three levels of misrepresentation 


If representation is the defining issue of the political, then the charac- 
teristic political injustice is misrepresentation. Misrepresentation occurs 
when political boundaries and/or decision rules function to deny some 
people, wrongly, the possibility of participating on a par with others in 
social interaction—including, but not only, in political arenas. Far from 
being reducible to maldistribution or misrecognition, misrepresentation 
can occur even in the absence ofthe latter injustices, although it is usually 
intertwined with them. At least two different levels of misrepresentation 
can be distinguished. Insofar as political decision rules wrongly deny 
some of the included the chance to participate fully, as peers, the injustice 
is what I call ordinary-political misrepresentation. Here, where the issue 
is intra-frame representation, we enter the familiar terrain of political 
science debates over the relative merits of alternative electoral systems. 
Do single-member-district, winner-take-all, first-past-the-post systems 
unjustly deny parity to numerical minorities? And if so, is proportional 
representation or cumulative voting the appropriate remedy? Likewise, 
do gender-blind rules, in conjunction with gender-based maldistribution 
and misrecognition, function to deny parity of political participation to 
women? And if so, are gender quotas an appropriate remedy? Such ques- 
tions belong to the sphere of ordinary-political justice, which has usually 
been played out within the Keynesian-Westphalian frame. 


Less obvious, perhaps, is a second level of misrepresentation, which 
concerns the boundary-setting aspect of the political. Here the injustice 
arises when the community's boundaries are drawn in such a way as 
to wrongly exclude some people from the chance to participate at all in 
its authorized contests over justice. In such cases, misrepresentation 
takes a deeper form, which I shall call misframing. The deeper character 
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of misframing is a fünction of the crucial importance of framing to 
every question of social justice. Far from being of marginal significance, 
frame-setting is amorig the most consequential of political decisions. 
Constituting both members and non-members in a single stroke, this 
decision effectively excludes the latter from the universe of those enti- 
tled to consideration within the community in matters of distribution, 
recognition, and ordinary-political representation. The result can be a 
serious injustice. When questions of justice are framed in a way that 
wrongly excludes some from consideration, the consequence is a spe- 
cial kind of meta-injustice, in which one is denied the chance to press 
first-order justice claims in a given political community. The injustice 
remains, moreover, even when those excluded from one political com- 
munity are included as subjects of justice in another—as long as the 
effect of the political division is to put some relevant aspects of justice 
beyond their reach. Still more serious, of course, is the case in which 
one is excluded from membership in any political community. Akin to 
the loss of what Hannah Arendt called ‘the right to have rights’, that 
sort of misframing is a kind of ‘political death'.9 Those who suffer it 
may become objects of charity or benevolence. But deprived of the pos- 
sibility of authoring first-order claims, they become non-persons with 
respect to justice. 


It is the misframing form of misrepresentation that globalization has 
recently begun to make visible. Farlier, in the heyday of the postwar wel- 
fare state, with the Keynesian-Westphalian frame securely in place, the 
principal concern in thinking about justice was distribution. Later, with 
the rise of the new social movements and multiculturalism, the centre of 
gravity shifted to recognition. In both cases, the modern territorial state 
was assumed by default. As a result, the political dimension of justice 
was relegated to the margins. Where it did emerge, it took the ordinary- 
political form of contests over the decision rules internal to the polity, 
whose boundaries were taken for granted. Thus, claims for gender 
quotas and multicultural rights sought to remove political obstacles to 
participatory parity for those who were already included in principle in 
the political community. Taking for granted the Keynesian-Westphalian 
trame, they did not call into question the assumption that the appropri- 
ate unit of justice was the territorial state. 





? Hannah Arendt, The Origins of Totalitarianism, New York 1973, pp. 269-84. 
"Political death’ is my phrase, not Arendt’s. 
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Today, in contrast, globalization has put the question of the frame 
squarely on the political agenda. Increasingly subject to contestation, 
the Keynesian-Westphalian frame is now considered by many to be a 
major vehicle of injustice, as it partitions political space in ways that 
block many who are poor and despised from challenging the forces that 
oppress them. Channelling their claims into the domestic political spaces 
of relatively powerless, if not wholly failed, states, this frame insulates 
offshore powers from critique and control.'? Among those shielded from 
the reach of justice are more powerful predator states and transnational 
private powers, including foreign investors and creditors, international 
currency speculators, and transnational corporations. Also protected are 
the governance structures of the global economy, which set exploitative 
terms of interaction and then exempt them from democratic control. 
Finally, the Keynesian-Westphalian frame is self-insulating; the archi- 
tecture of the interstate system protects the very partitioning of political 
space that it institutionalizes, effectively excluding transnational demo- 
cratic decision-making on issues of justice. 


From this perspective, the Keynesian-Westphalian frame is a power- 
ful instrument of injustice, which gerrymanders political space at the 
expense of the poor and despised. For those persons who are denied 
the chance to press transnational first-order claims, struggles against 
maldistribution and misrecognition cannot proceed, let alone succeed, 
unless they are joined with struggles against misframing. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that some consider misframing the defining injustice 
of a globalizing age. Under these conditions, the political dimension 
of justice is hard to ignore. Insofar as globalization is politicizing the 
question of the frame, it is also making visible an aspect of the gram- 
mar of justice that was often neglected in the previous period. It is now 
apparent that no claim for justice can avoid presupposing some notion 
of representation, implicit or explicit, insofar as none can avoid assum- 
ing a frame. Thus, representation is always already inherent in all claims 
for redistribution and recognition. The political dimension is implicit 


7? See, in particular, Thomas Pogge, ‘The Influence of the Global Order on the 
Prospects for Genuine Democracy in the Developing Countries’, Ratio Juris, vol. 
I4, NO. 3 (2001), pp. 326—43; and ‘Economic Justice and National Borders’, Revision, 
vol. 22 (1999), pp. 27-34; Rainer Forst, "Towards a Critical Theory of Transnational 
Justice’, in Thomas Pogge, ed., Global Justice, Oxford 2001, pp. 169—87; and ‘Justice, 
Morality and Power in the Global Context', in Andreas Follesdal and Thomas Pogge, 
eds, Real World Justice, Dordrecht 2005. 
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in, indeed required by, the grammar of the concept of justice. Thus, no 
redistribution or recognition without representation." 


In general, then, an adequate theory of justice for our time must be 
three-dimensional. Encompassing not only redistribution and recogni- 
tion, but also representation, it must allow us to grasp the question of 
the frame as a question of justice. Incorporating the economic, cultural 
and political dimensions, it must enable us to identify injustices of mis- 
framing and to evaluate possible remedies. Above all, it must permit us 
to pose, and to answer, the key political question of our age: how can we 
intégrate struggles against maldistribution, misrecognition and misrep- 
resentation within a post- Westphalian frame? 


From state-territoriality to social effectivity? 
So far I have been arguing for the irreducible specificity ofthe political as 


one of three fundamental dimensions of justice. And I have identified two 
distinct levels of political injustice: ordinary-political misrepresentation 





= I do not mean to suggest that the political 1s the master dimension of justice, 
more fundamental than the economic and the cultural. Rather, the three dimen- 
sions stand in relations of mutual entwinement and reciprocal influence. Just as 
the ability to make clams for distribution and recognition depends on relations of 
representation, so the ability to exercise one's political voice depends on the rela- 
tions of class and status. In other words, the capacity to influence public debate and 
authoritative decision-making depends not only on formal decision rules but also 
on power relations rooted in the economic structure and the status order, a fact that 
is insufficiently stressed in most theories of deliberative democracy. Thus, maldistri- 
bution and misrecognition conspire to subvert the principle of equal political voice 
for every citizen, even in polities that claim to be democratic. But of course the 
converse 1s also true. Those who suffer from misrepresentation are vulnerable to 
injustices of status and class. Lacking political voice, they are unable to articulate 
and defend their interests with respect to distribution and recognition, which in turn 
exacerbates their misrepresentation. In such cases, the result is a vicious circle in 
which the three orders of injustice reinforce one another, denying some people the 
chance to participate on a par with others in social life. As these three dimensions 
are intertwined, efforts to overcome injustice cannot, except in rare cases, address 
themselves to just one of them. Rather, struggles against maldistribution and 
misrecognition cannot succeed unless they are joined with struggles against mis- 
representation—and vice versa. Where one puts the emphasis, of course, is both a 
tactical and a strategic decision. Given the current salience of injustices of misfram- 
ing, my own preference 1s for the slogan, ‘No redistribution or recognition without 
representation'. But even so, the politics of representation appears as one among 
three interconnected fronts.in the struggle for social justice in a globalizing world. 
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and misframing. Now, I want to examine the politics of framing in a 
globalizing world. Distinguishing affirmative from transformative 
approaches, I shall argue that an adequate politics of representation 
must also address a third level: beyond contesting ordinary-political mis- 
representation, on the one hand, and misframing, on the other, such a 
politics must also aim to democratize the process of frame-setting. 


I begin by explaining what I mean by ‘the politics of framing’. Situated 
at my second level, where distinctions between members and non- 
members are drawn, this politics concerns the boundary-setting aspect 
of the political. Focused on the issues of who counts as a subject of jus- 
tice, and what is the appropriate frame, the politics of framing comprises 
efforts to establish and consolidate, to contest and revise, the authoritative 
division of political space. Included here are struggles against misfram- 
ing, which aim to dismantle the obstacles that prevent disadvantaged 
people from confronting the forces that oppress them with claims of 
justice. Centred on the setting and contesting of frames, the politics of 
framing is concerned with the question of the ‘who’. 


The politics of framing can take two distinct forms, both of which are 
now being practised in our globalizing world.” The first approach, which 
I shall call the affirmative politics of framing, contests the boundaries 
of existing frames while accepting the Westphalian grammar of frame- 
setting. In this politics, those who claim to suffer injustices of misframing 
seek to redraw the boundaries of existing territorial states or in some 
cases to create new ones. But they still assume that the territorial state is 
the appropriate unit within which to pose and resolve disputes about jus- 
tice. For them, injustices of misframing are not a function of the general 
principle according to which the Westphalian order partitions political 
space. They arise, rather, as a result of the faulty way in which that prin- 
ciple has been applied. Thus, those who practise the affirmative politics 
of framing accept that the principle of state-territoriality is the proper 
basis for constituting the ‘who’ of justice. They agree, in other words, 
that what makes a given collection of individuals into fellow subjects of 
justice is their shared residence on the territory of a modern state and/or 





n In distinguishing ‘affirmative’ from ‘transformative’ approaches, I am adapting 
terminology I have used in the past with respect to redistribution and recognition. 
See, inter alia, Nancy Fraser, ‘From Redistribution to Recognition? Dilemmas of 
Justice in a “Post-Socialist” Age’, NIR 1/212, July-August 1995, pp. 68-93, and 
‘Social Justice in the Age of Identity Politics’. 
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their shared membership in the political community that corresponds to 
such a state. Thus, far from challenging the underlying grammar of the 
Westphalian order, those who practise the affirmative politics of framing 
accept its state-territorial principle. 


Precisely that principle is contested, however, in a second version of the 
politics of framing, which I shall call the transformative approach. For its 
proponents, the state-territorial principle no longer affords an adequate 
basis for determining the *who' of justice in every case. They concede, of 
course, that that principle remains relevant for many purposes; thus, sup- 
porters of transformation do not propose to eliminate state-territoriality 
entirely. But they contend that its grammar is out of synch with the struc- 
tural causes of many injustices in a globalizing world, which are not 
territorial in character. Examples include the financial markets, 'offshore 
factories', investment regimes and governance structures of the global 
economy, which determine who works for a wage and who does not; the 
information networks of global media and cybertechnology, which deter- 
mine who is included in the circuits of communicative power and who 
is not; and the bio-politics of climate, disease, drugs, weapons and bio- 
technology, which determine who will live long and who will die young. 
In these matters, so fundamental to human well-being, the forces that 
perpetrate injustice belong not to ‘the space of places’, but to ‘the space 
of Hows'.? Not locatable within the jurisdiction of any actual or conceiv- 
able territorial state, they cannot be made answerable to claims of justice 
that are framed in terms of the state-territorial principle. In their case, so 
the argument goes, to invoke the state-territorial principle to determine 
the frame is itself to commit an injustice. By partitioning political space 
along territorial lines, this principle insulates extra- and non-territorial 
powers from the reach of justice. In a globalizing world, therefore, it is 
less likely to serve as a remedy for misframing than as a means of inflict- 
ing or perpetuating it. 


Post-Westphalian framing 
In general, then, the transformative politics of framing aims to change 


the deep grammar of frame-setting in a globalizing world. This approach 
seeks to supplement the state-territorial principle of the Westphalian 





3 I borrow this terminology from Manuel Castells, The Rise of the Network Society, 
Oxford 1996, pp 440-Go. 
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order with one or more post-Westphalian principles. The aim is to 
overcome injustices of misframing by changing not just the boundaries 
of the ^who' of justice, but also the mode of their constitution, hence the 
way in which they are drawn.” 


What might a post-Westphalian mode of frame-setting look like? 
Doubtless it is too early to have a clear view. Nevertheless, the most 
promising candidate so far is the ‘all-affected principle’. This principle 
holds that all those affected by a given social structure or institution have 
moral standing as subjects of justice in relation to it. On this view, what 
turns a collection of people into fellow subjects of justice is not geo- 
graphical proximity, but their co-imbrication in a common structural or 
institutional framework, which sets the ground rules that govern their 
social interaction, thereby shaping their respective life possibilities in 
patterns of advantage and disadvantage. 


Until recently, the all-affected principle seemed to coincide in the eyes 
of many with the state-territorial principle. It was assumed, in keeping 
with the Westphalian world picture, that the common framework that 
determined patterns of advantage and disadvantage was precisely the 
constitutional order of the modern territorial state. As a result, it seemed 
that in applying the state-territorial principle, one simultaneously cap- 
tured the normative force of the all-affected principle. In fact, this was 
never truly so, as the long history of colonialism and neo-colonialism 
attests. From the perspective of the metropole, however, the conflation 
of state-territoriality with social effectivity appeared to have an eman- 
cipatory thrust, as it served to justify the progressive incorporation, as 
subjects of justice, of the subordinate classes and status groups who 
were resident on the territory but excluded from active citizenship. 


Today, however, the idea that state-territoriality can serve as a proxy for 
social effectivity is no longer plausible. Under current conditions, one's 
chances to live a good life do not depend wholly on the internal politi- 
cal constitution of the territorial state in which one resides. Although 
the latter remains undeniably relevant, its effects are mediated by other 
structures, both extra- and non-territorial, whose impact is at least as 





* I owe the idea ofa post-territorial ‘mode of political differentiation’ to John Ruggie. 
See his immensely suggestive essay, "Ierritoriality and Beyond. Problematizing 
Modernity in International Relations', International Organization 47 (1993), pp. 


139-74. 
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significant. In general, globalization is driving a widening wedge 
between state-territoriality and social effectivity. As those two principles 
increasingly diverge, the effect is to reveal the former as an inadequate 
surrogate for the latter. And so the question arises: is it possible to apply 
the all-affected principle directly to the framing of justice, without going 
through the detour of state-territoriality?5 


This is precisely what some practitioners of transformative politics are 
attempting to do. Seeking leverage against offshore sources of maldis- 
tribution and misrecognition, some globalization activists are appealing 
directly to the all-affected principle in order to circumvent the state- 
territorial partitioning of political space. Contesting their exclusion by 
the Keynesian-Westphalian frame, environmentalists and indigenous 


5 Everything depends on finding a suitable interpretation of the all-affected princi- 
ple. The key issue is how to narrow the idea of 'affectedness' to the point where it 
becomes an operationalizable standard for assessing the justice of various frames. 
The problem 1s that, given the so-called butterfly effect, one can adduce evidence 
that just about everyone 1s affected by just about everything. What is needed, 
therefore, is a way of distinguishing those levels and kinds of effectivity that are 
sufficient to confer moral standing from those that are not. One proposal, sug- 
gested by Carol Gould, is to limit such standing to those whose human rights 
are violated by a given practice or institution. Another, suggested by David Held, 
is to accord standing to those whose life expectancy and life chances are signifi- 
cantly affected. My own view is that the all-affected principle is open to a plurality 
of reasonable interpretations. As a result, its interpretation cannot be determined 
monologically, by philosophical fiat. Rather, philosophical analyses of affectedness 
should be understood as contributions to a broader public debate about the prin- 
ciple's meaning. The same is true for empirical social-scientific accounts of who is 
affected by given institutions or policies. In general, the all-affected principle must 
be interpreted dialogically, through the give-and-take of argument 1n democratic 
deliberation. That said, however, one thing is clear. Injustices of misframing can 
be avoided only if moral standing is not limited to those who are already accredited 
as offiaal members of a given institution or as authorized participants in a given 
practice. To avoid such injustices, standing must also be accorded to those non- 
members and non-participants significantly affected by the institution or practice 
at issue. Thus sub-Saharan Africans, who have been involuntarily disconnected 
from the global economy, count as subjects of justice in relation to it, even if they do 
not actually participate 1n 1t. For the human-rights interpretation, see Carol Gould, 
Globalizing Democracy and Human Rights, Cambridge 2004; for the life expectancy 
and life-chances interpretation, David Held, Global Covenant: The Social Democratic 
Alternative to the Washington Consensus, Cambridge 2004, pp. 99ff; and for the 
dialogical approach, Nancy Fraser, ‘Democratic Justice in a Globalizing Age’ and 
‘Abnormal Justice’, Critical Inquiry, vol. 32, no. 3 (Spring 2006). 
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peoples are claiming standing as subjects of justice in relation to the 
extra- and non-territorial powers that impinge on their lives. Insisting 
that effectivity trumps state-territoriality, they have joined development 
activists, international feminists and others in asserting their right to 
make claims against the structures that harm them, even when the lat- 
ter cannot be located in the space of places. Casting off the Westphalian 
grammar of frame-setting, these claimants are applying the all-affected 
principle directly to questions of justice in a globalizing world. 


Meta-political justice 


In such cases, the transformative politics of framing proceeds simulta- 
neously in multiple dimensions and on multiple levels. On one level, 
the social movements that practise this politics aim to redress first-order 
injustices of maldistribution, misrecognition, and ordinary-political 
misrepresentation. On a second level, these movements seek to redress 
meta-level injustices of misframing by reconstituting the ‘who’ of jus- 
tice. In those cases, moreover, where the state-territorial principle serves 
more to indemnify than to challenge injustice, transformative social 
movements appeal instead to the all-affected principle. Invoking a post- 
Westphalian principle, they are seeking to change the very grammar of 
frame-setting—and thereby to reconstruct the meta-political founda- 
tions of justice for a globalizing world. 


But the claims of transformative politics go further still. Above and 
beyond their other demands, these movements are also claiming a say in 
a post-Westphalian process of frame-setting. Rejecting the standard view, 
which deems frame-setting the prerogative of states and transnational 
elites, they are effectively aiming to democratize the process by which 
the frameworks of justice are drawn and revised. Asserting their right to 
participate in constituting the ‘who’ of justice, they are simultaneously 
transforming the 'how'—by which I mean the accepted procedures for 
determining the ‘who’. At their most reflective and ambitious, accord- 
ingly, transformative movements are demanding the creation of new 
democratic arenas for entertaining arguments about the frame. In some 
cases, moreover, they are creating such arenas themselves. In the World 
Social Forum, for example, some practitioners of transformative politics 
have fashioned a transnational public sphere where they can participate 
on a par with others in airing and resolving disputes about the frame. In 
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this way, they are prefiguring the possibility of new institutions of post- 
Westphalian democratic justice." 


The democratizing dimension of transformative politics points to a third 
level of political injustice, above and beyond the two already discussed. 
Previously, I distinguished first-order injustices of ordinary-political 
misrepresentation from second-order injustices of misframing. Now, 
however, we can discern a third-order species of political injustice, which 
corresponds to the question of the ‘how’. Exemplified by undemocratic 
processes of frame-setting, this injustice consists in the failure to institu- 
tionalize parity of participation at the meta-political level, in deliberations 
and decisions concerning the ‘who’. Because what is at stake here is the 
process by which first-order political space is constituted, I shall call this 
injustice meta-political misrepresentation. Meta-political misrepresenta- 
tion arises when states and transnational elites monopolize the activity 
of frame-setting, denying voice to those who may be harmed in the 
process, and blocking creation of democratic arenas where the latter’s 
claims can be vetted and redressed. The effect is to exclude the over- 
whelming majority of people from participation in the meta-discourses 
that determine the authoritative division of political space. Lacking any 
institutional arenas for such participation, and submitted to an undemo- 
cratic approach to the ‘how’, the majority is denied the chance to engage 
on terms of parity in decision-making about the ‘who’. 


In general, then, struggles against misframing are revealing a new kind 
of democratic deficit. Just as globalization has made visible injustices of 
misframing, so transformative struggles against neoliberal globalization 
are making visible the injustice of meta-political misrepresentation. In 
exposing the lack of institutions where disputes about the ‘who’ can be 
democratically aired and resolved, these struggles are focusing attention 
on the ‘how’. By demonstrating that the absence of such institutions 
impedes efforts to overcome injustice, they are revealing the deep inter- 
nal connections between democracy and justice. The effect is to bring to 
light a structural feature of the current conjuncture: struggles for justice 





© For the time being, efforts to democratize the process of frame-setting are con- 
fined to contestation in transnational civil society. Indispensable as this level is, it 
cannot succeed so long as there exist no formal institutions that can translate trans- 
national public opinion 1nto binding, enforceable decisions. In general, then, the 
civil-society track of transnational democratic politics needs to be complemented by 
a formal-institutional track. 
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in a globalizing world cannot succeed unless they go hand in hand with 
struggles for meta-political democracy. At this level, too, then, no redistri- 
bution or recognition without representation. 


Monological theory and democratic dialogue 


I have been arguing that what distinguishes the current conjuncture 
is intensified contestation concerning both the ‘who’ and the ‘how of 
justice. Under these conditions, the theory of justice is undergoing a 
paradigm shift. Earlier, when the Keynesian-Westphalian frame was in 
place, most philosophers neglected the political dimension. Treating the 
territorial state as a given, they endeavoured to ascertain the require- 
ments of justice theoretically, in a monological fashion. Thus, they did 
not envisage any role in determining these requirements for those who 
would be subject to them, let alone for those excluded by the national 
frame. Neglecting to reflect on the question of the frame, these philos- 
ophers never imagined that those whose fates would be so decisively 
shaped by framing decisions might be entitled to participate in making 
them. Disavowing any need for a dialogical democratic moment, they 
were content to produce monological theories of social justice. 


Today, however, monological theories of social justice are becoming 
increasingly implausible. As we have seen, globalization cannot help 
but problematize the question of the ‘how’, as it politicizes the ques- 
tion of the ‘who’. The process goes something like this: as the circle 
of those claiming a say in frame-setting expands, decisions about the 
‘who’ are increasingly viewed as political matters, which should be han- 
dled democratically, rather than as technical matters, which can be left to 
experts and elites. The effect is to shift the burden of argument, requir- 
ing defenders of expert privilege to make their case. No longer able to 
hold themselves above the fray, they are necessarily embroiled in dis- 
putes about the ‘how’. As a result, they must contend with demands for 
meta-political democratization. 


An analogous shift is currently making itself felt in normative philos- 
ophy. Just as some activists are seeking to transfer elite frame-setting 
prerogatives to democratic publics, so some theorists of justice are 
proposing to rethink the classic division of labour between theorist 
and demos. No longer content to ascertain the requirements of justice 
in a monological fashion, these theorists are looking increasingly to 
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dialogical approaches, which treat important aspects of justice as mat- 
ters for collective decision-making, to be determined by the citizens 
themselves, through democratic deliberation. For them, accordingly, 
the grammar of the theory of justice is being transformed. What could 
once be called the ‘theory of social justice’ now appears as the ‘theory of 
democratic justice .7 


In its current form, however, the theory of democratic justice remains 
incomplete. To complete the shift from a monological to dialogical theory 
requires a further step, beyond those contemplated by most proponents 
of the dialogical turn." Henceforth, democratic processes of determina- 
tion must be applied not only to the ‘what’ of justice, but also to the ‘who’ 
and the ‘how’. In that case, by adopting a democratic approach to the 
‘how’, the theory of justice assumes a guise appropriate to a globalizing 
world. Dialogical at every level, meta-political as well as ordinary-political, 
it becomes a theory of post- Westphalian democratic justice. 


The view of justice as participatory parity readily lends itself to such an 
approach. This principle has a double quality that expresses the reflex- 
ive character of democratic justice. On the one hand, the principle of 
participatory parity is an outcome notion, which specifies a substantive 
principle of justice by which we may evaluate social arrangements: the 
latter are just if and only if they permit all the relevant social actors to 
participate as peers in social life. On the other hand, participatory parity 
is also a process notion, which specifies a procedural standard by which 
we may evaluate the democratic legitimacy of norms: the latter are legiti- 
mate if and only if they can command the assent of all concerned in fair 
and open processes of deliberation, in which all can participate as peers. 
By virtue of this double quality, the view of justice as participatory parity 
has an inherent reflexivity. Able to problematize both substance and pro- 
cedure, it renders visible the mutual entwinement of these two aspects 
of social arrangements. Thus, this approach can expose both the unjust 


7 The phrase comes from Ian Shapiro, Democratic Justice, New Haven 1999. Butthe 
idea can also be found in Jürgen Habermas, Between Facts and Norms, Cambridge, 
MA 1996; Seyla Benhabib, The Rights of Others, Cambridge 2004; and Rainer Forst, 
Contexts of Justice, Berkeley 2002. 

? None of the theorists cited ın the previous note has attempted to apply the ‘demo- 
cratic justice’ approach to the problem of the frame. The thinker who has come 
closest to this 1s Rainer Forst, but even he does not envisage democratic processes 
of frame-setting. 
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background conditions that skew putatively democratic decision-making 
and the undemocratic procedures that generate substantively unequal 
outcomes. As a result, it enables us to shift levels easily, moving back 
and forth as necessary between first-order and meta-level questions. 
Making manifest the co-implication of democracy and justice, the view 
of justice as participatory parity supplies just the sort of reflexivity that is 
needed in a globalizing world. 


All told, then, the norm of participatory parity suits the account of 
post-Westphalian democratic justice presented here. Encompassing 
three dimensions and multiple levels, this account renders visible, and 
criticizable, the characteristic injustices of the present conjuncture. 
Conceptualizing misframing and meta-political misrepresentation, it 
discloses core injustices overlooked by standard theories. Focused not 
only on the ‘what’ of justice, but also on the ‘who’ and the ‘how’, it ena- 
bles us to grasp the question of the frame as the central question of 
justice in a globalizing world. 
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A BRAZILIAN BREAKTHROUGH 


T THE AGE of forty, Joaquim Maria Machado de Assis 

invented a'narrative device that transformed him from a 

provincial, rather conventional writer into a world-class 

novelist. This leap is usually explained biographically, and 
psychologically. Critics like to say that Machado, who nearly went blind, 
lost his illusions and passed from romanticism to realism—and so on. 
Explanations of this sort, however, are beside the point, since anyone 
can contract an illness, shed illusions or accept a new literary doctrine 
without becoming a great writer. But if we consider the change as one 
of literary form, the terms of the argument alter. Machado’s innovation 
then appears as an aesthetic solution to objective problems, lodged not 
simply within his own earlier fiction, but in the development of the 
Brazilian novel and indeed of Brazilian culture at large: perhaps even of 
ex-colonial societies in general. 


Textbooks usually classify Machado de Assis as a realist writer, situ- 
ated after the romantics, whose illusions he methodically undoes, and 
before the naturalists, whose unspiritual materialism he rejects as an 
artistic error. Yet such a classification is open to obvious objections, for 
not everything that stands between romanticism and naturalism is real- 
istic. Machado’s narrative style was in fact slightly old-fashioned for its 
time, owing much to a strand of digressiveness and comic rhetoric to be 
found in English and French writing of the eighteenth century. Nothing 
could be farther from the realist ideal of an unobtrusive prose, strictly 
dictated by the subject. Machado’s unconventional sense of motive, on 
the other hand, was not behind but ahead of the times. Anticipating the 
philosophy of the unconscious, it explored a kind of materialism that 
outdid both realism and naturalism, prefiguring Freud and twentieth- 
century experiments. Machado ostensibly shied away from the naturalist 
preference for the lower sides of life, but in fact only plunged further 
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down, substituting for the servitudes of physiology and climate, temper 
and heredity the much more debasing servitudes of the mind in soci- 
ety. There was a definite element of rivalry between Machado and the 
naturalists that left their bravado, with its penchant for scabrous subject- 
matter, looking rather naive and even quite wholesome. 


By most conventional criteria, then, it would seem more reasonable to 
call Machado an anti-realist. Yet if we think of the distinctive spirit of 
realism as the ambition to capture contemporary society in motion, he 
can indeed be considered a great realist. But it would be truer to his com- 
plexity to call him a realist who works with apparently anti-realist devices. 
Of course, we need to ask why. My argument will be that this paradox, in 
effect a deliberate mismatch between a set of aesthetic devices and the 
stuff of life they depict, raises the question of what happens to realism in 
a peripheral country where the sequences of European social and liter- 
ary history do not strictly apply, losing their inner necessity—or to put it 
more generally, how modern forms fare in regions that do not exhibit the 
social conditions in which they originated and in some sense presume. 


For literary forms may not mean the same in the core and at the periph- 
ery of our world. Time can become so uneven, when it is stretched far 
across space, that artistic forms which are already dead in the first may 
still be alive in the second. Such contrasts can be viewed with regret 
or Satisfaction. Progress may be lamented in the name of older forms 
of life, richer in colour and meaning; or backwardness be deplored as 
a refusal to cast off outworn garments, and catch the air of the times; 
or both can be dismissed as two sides of the same coin. Brecht, who 
did not want to lag behind his epoch, said it was futile for a realist to 
stare at workers trudging through the gates of Krupp in the morning. 
Once reality has migrated into abstract economic functions, it can no 
longer be read in human faces. Observation of life in a former colony, 
where social divisions remain stark, might then seem more reward- 
ing. But such concreteness too is suspect, since the abstractions of the 
world market are never far away, and belie the fullness of spontaneous 
perception at every moment. 


Be that as it may, the aesthetic and social field I want to consider is at once 
international and unbalanced, bending literary forms to circumstances 
that are often far from aesthetic, although rarely in any predictable way. 
We may well think that questions to do with literary realism cannot 
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be answered by looking simply at formal labels as such, without ref- 
erence to individual works or their quality. Today, after all, superficial 
features of realism are omnipresent in rich and poor countries alike—in 
Soap operas, second-rate novels, movies, advertisements. Yet these are 
debased versions of the original, reducing the credibility and complexity 
of classic realism to the repetitions and moral simplicities of melodrama 
and commercial inducement. What seems to have disappeared, as mod- 
ernist writers and critics pointed out a century ago, is what was once 
realism's capacity to grasp what is new, and be true to it. Or, conversely, 
what has vanished is the kind of society and social dynamics that realism 
in its heyday captured. It is.part of this change that later critics denied 
any such grasp ever existed, or was even an artistic ambition. 


Some decisive moments 


One particular side of this situation is less well known. In Brazil, literary 
historians outside the mainstream have shown that when this former 
colony became an independent nation, its peculiar and in many ways 
untenable morphology—invalidated by a progress which remains out of 
reach—imposed new tasks on European literary schools, that involun- 
tarily altered them. Some of these changes have been carefully studied 
in Antonio Candido's classic work Formação da literatura brasileira— 
momentos decisivos. 


The first of these formative moments, neo-classical in style, occurred in 
the last fifty years of the colonial period. It was followed by romanticism 
in the fifty years after independence in 1822. Mainstream historiography, 
nationalist from the cradle, has it that neoclassicism, with its stylized 
imagery of shepherds and nymphs and its universalist spirit, represented 
the alienation imposed by the metropolis on its colony, while romanti- 
cism, with its motifs of chivalrous Indians and lively depictions of local 
contexts, stood for the attitudes of independence. Candido, who wrote 
Dot as a nationalist, but as a socialist studying the formation ofa national 
literature, took a different view. The thesis he develops in Formação da 
literatura. brasileira is that, notwithstanding the sharp artistic and intel- 
lectual contrasts between them, these two long literary moments were 
both under the spell of Independence-in-the-making, which put them 
to its own uses, and, in doing so, unified them to some degree. This 
offers us a much more interesting picture, one that allows us to sense, 
if we will, the pull of world history and the variations it generates. Here 
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the shepherds and nymphs of the neoclassical school articulate the 
Enlightenment, with its principles of reason and public duty, its sense 
of educational and administrative responsibilities, self-interest and self- 
government, which take on an anti-colonial coloration and inform the 
first conspiracies for national independence. Even Arcadian conventions 
acquire new meaning, as they blend with the local environment to pro- 
duce tangled loyalties: poets attached at once to the bare and anonymous 
backwardness of their native surroundings and to the illustrious land- 
scapes of classical mythology, a strange combination of period rusticities 
that often tears them asunder. Thus one of the most universalist, time- 
less and theatrical conventions could convey a quite specific, concrete 
historical situation in a way that was poetic in its own fashion, and free 
of the restrictions of an exotic localism. 


Romanticism too underwent a kind of inversion. As members of the 
country's small educated minority, romantics tended to occupy positions 
close to power, finding themselves forced by tasks of national construc- 
tion into adopting a rather responsible, managerial air and idiom, with 
strong neoclassical continuities. At the same time, the effusive displays 
of localism—romantic par excellence—that accompanied independ- 
ence could be said to have reflected a degree of submission to European 
expectations of tropical countries; the very opposite of what they were 
supposed to signify. There is an irony and unintentional originality in 
these reversals that is characteristic of the Brazilian experience, and 
deserves further consideration. 


Another literary system 


The discovery—and it was a discovery—of the unifying and modify- 
ing twist that national independence gave two successive and opposite 
literary schools established a historical object in its own right: the form- 
ation of a national literary system, as a constituent of decolonization. 
For Candido this was a relatively compressed and willed process, with 
its own logic, its own aims and its own comedy, which defy any simple 
chronological sequence and conventional literary-historical narrative. 
The formative stage comes to an end when the main contemporary 
schools of the West have been mastered and the whole of society, as well 
as all the country's regions, have been transposed into literature. This 
made it possible for an organic Brazilian imagination to develop, capable 
of self-reference and a certain degree of autonomy. The value of such an 
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internally grounded and less passive way of confronting contemporary 
experience, which went beyond literature, is self-evident. 


All this may sound rather formalistic and programmatic, yet it has 
proved to be a remarkably accurate representation of the development 
of our cultural life, giving intellectual visibility to some of its hitherto 
unacknowledged realities. Two examples will suffice. We have seen that 
the sequence of neoclassical universalism and romantic localism, a 
familiar pattern of European cultural history, turned out to be functional 
to the requirements of the newborn nation and former colony. Yet these 
requirements belonged to a field of forces of quite another order, which 
could not be subsumed into this sequence of cultural styles. Instead, in 
an unexpected way, universalism and localism corresponded to the need 
of our small cultured minority to participate as equal and capable citi- 
zens in the general civilization of the West, escaping colonial seclusion, 
and at the same time to play a distinctive part in the concert of nations, 
with an identity of our own. This has meant that alternation between the 
universal and the local is a permanent law of motion of the country's cul- 
tural life, quite independent of its first appearance under the sign of the 
struggle between neoclassicism and romanticism. Another previously 
unacknowledged and original feature of our cultural reality is that this 
newly independent country summoned its educated men and women to 
perform the national duty of providing it as promptly as possible with the 
equipment of civilization that it lacked, from museums to philosophical 
theories, new fashions to the latest literary forms. What this amounted 
to, as Candido put it, was a peculiar kind of engagement on the part of 
intellectuals who were required to participate in the building—rather 
than in the critique—of the national culture. This special bond would 
allow, for example, a student writing a Parnassian sonnet to feel like a 
hero on a patriotic mission. 


When it was published in 1959, Formação da literatura brasileira was a 
materialist retort to A literatura no Brasil, a collective project begun three 
years earlier and organized by the critic Afranio Coutinho, who found his 
inspiration in Wellek and Warren’s Theory of Literature. Coutinho prided 
himself on being scientific, by which he meant that his categories of 
periodization were exclusively literary, that is, relating only to questions 
of style, as if these were universal forms with no admixture of historical 
circumstance. The baroque was baroque no matter where, the neoclas- 
sical, neoclassical, the romantic, romantic and so on, in that order and 
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under all conditions. The general weaknesses of this approach should be 
obvious enough, but they become especially pronounced when we con- 
sider former colonies, where the difficulty or impossibility of repeating 
the development of the core countries is the primary social, economic 
and cultural experience. Discerning the silver lining in our relations with 
these core forms, a Brazilian wit once referred to 'our creative inability 
to copy’. Today, rigid periodization of styles is coming into fashion once 
more, in the name of Foucault's sequence of self-enclosed epistemes. 


But Formação was also an alternative to vulgar Marxism. The patri- 
otic task of assimilating the basic elements of European civilization, 
of catching up with new developments abroad, of making up for what 
the country lacked, in awareness of its grave shortcomings as a modern 
nation, amounted to a powerful ideology. The pressure was real, and 
exerted its own authority and attraction. It also lent a certain legitimacy 
to the elites, who felt themselves to be a civilizing force, invested with 
a national mission. The imperatives were objective enough, yet when 
Candido was writing there were no terms for them in the contempo- 
rary Marxist lexicon, which spoke only of imperialism and internal class 
relations. The desire in Brazil to share in what was new in the world, a 
substantial historical appetite, went unnoticed or was viewed with suspi- 
cion by Marxists, remaining a conceptual blind spot for them. 


In effect, there was no way either to escape from the terms that European 
developments imposed on Brazil, or to live up to them. The result was a 
culture continually off balance. But this did not mean only local gauche- 
ness. It could lead to insight into the fatal, often grotesque imbalances 
of the entire historical process, once core and periphery were seen as 
correlative realities. 


Misfiring realism 


How, then, does realism fare in such conditions? Matter-of-factness and 
critical awareness of circumstance are of its essence. Yet to Brazilians, 
and perhaps to all peoples of the periphery in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, the realist novel was also something else. It was one of those new 
and prestigious European developments that had to be taken over if the 
nation was to catch up with modernity. Let us suppose, then, that in 





! Paulo Emílio Salles Gomes, Cinema: trajetória no subdesenvolvimento, Rio de 
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peripheral countries realism was both a critical commitment to modern 
reality and a flattering token of belonging to its most fashionable— 
advanced and enlightened—expressions. The two aspects were separable, 
and did not carry equal weight. Indeed, for realism to operate as a sign 
of up-to-dateness, which at first may have been the principal reason for 
its adoption, it was sufficient for a critical commitment merely to pos- 
ture as such, in underlying indifference to the actual circumstances at 
hand. But in any case, matter-of-factness and attention to circumstance 
are less straightforward notions than one might think, since which facts 
and circumstances are.the ones that matter is not given in advance and 
can vary from society to society. The opposition between the core and 
the periphery of capitalism would have no substance were this not so. 
Literary history can be instructive on this point. 


The first Brazilian writer to make a serious attempt at realism was José 
de Alencar, a reader of Balzac. His best achievement in this vein was a 
novel called Senhora (1872). The main characters, the atmosphere, the 
type of plot and conflict are all direct or indirect borrowings from Balzac. 
The cast of secondary characters and motives derives from romantic 
chronicles of everyday urban life, revelling in local colours, tones and 
usages—as much a foreign import as Balzac, although an earlier one, 
which time and habit had rendered native. Schematically, what does the 
novel tell us? 


The story revolves around a young beauty, born poor, who inherits a for- 
tune. Once rich, she becomes outraged at the servility her wealth creates 
around her, especially in the fashionable young men who hope to marry 
her. Among these is a penniless dandy who jilted her when she was 
poor, but whom she nevertheless continues to love. He needs to provide 
a dowry for his little sister, but is up to his neck in debt. To punish him, 
herself and the whole of society for the immorality of money, the heroine 
devises a plot to lure her dandy into a marriage, celebrated in the dark, 
in exchange for the sum he desperately needs. He walks straight into her 
trap. The nuptial hour arrives and he discovers that not only has he gotthe 
cash he needed, but also the woman he loves. Then his new wife presents 
him with a contract, explaining the terms on which he has sold himself. 
The humiliation is complete. He decides to retaliate by behaving strictly 
as her property, with no will of his own, until the inhumanity of the situ- 
ation becomes unbearable for her too, and she is forced to invite him 
back into love and a happy conjugal life. The novel is divided into four 
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parts, entitled ‘Price’, 'Quittance, ‘Possession’ and ‘Ransom’, to under- 
line the pitiless priority of mercenary calculations over human feelings. 
The whole thing is rather childish, but Alencar carries it off with ingenu- 
ity and vivacity. For our purposes, the main points are the following. 


A contemporary tension—love-match vs. marriage of convenience, Or, 
more simply, love vs. money—is taken to dramatic extremes by charac- 
ters who turn it, at no matter what cost, into the abstract issue on which 
they stake their lives. This kind of device, halfway between content and 
form, comes from Balzac, and depends on a blueprint of modern soci- 
ety in which individualism knows no bounds, such as only the French 
Revolution could have brought about. It has major literary consequences. 
What happens when it is applied in a peripheral country and topped up 
with local subject matter, without which realism would not be realism? 


The fashionable young people who occupy centre stage in the novel 
behave according to this shrill Balzacian formula, with its extreme social 
choices. But the secondary characters, drawn from nature or adapted 
from the topical press, in a style at once comic and local, live with a 
much more relaxed tone, in which abstract principles do not count. They 
belong to the world of patron-client relationships, of paternalism—a less 
dynamic domain—where love is no absolute, money is not meretricious, 
though it may be scarce, and the individual is supposed to respect, if not 
obey, the many ties that bind him. In other words, the substance and the 
form of the central conflict are alien to the crowd of lesser characters, 
who are nevertheless in charge of assuring a local feel to the book and 
of conveying the tenor of the society. One of the great effects of Balzac’s 
novels—the substantial unity between the principal conflict and second- 
ary anecdotes—does not come off. 


How is one to understand this relative failure of Senhora? Why is it 
that modern conflict a la Balzac is at odds with characters who carry 
the local tone? What is the content of this dissonance? The answer can 
only be historical. Brazilian independence was a conservative process 
that did not bring about a restructuring of society. The colonial heritage 
of landownership, slavery, traffic in human beings, extended family and 
generalized clientelism went almost untouched. Brazil’s insertion in the 
modern world proceeded by way of a social confirmation of the colonial 
Ancien Régime, not its supersession. This made for a disconcerting kind 
of progress, in which pre-modern inequalities were simply replicated in 
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newer and newer contexts, rather than being eradicated. This pattern 
may be a key to the peculiarities of Brazilian culture, with its penchant 
for both radical modernism and unending compromise. What is one 
to think of the strange lack of tension between the ultra-modern and 
the indefensibly pre-modern? The terms make for a harsh contrast, yet 
they keep good company, and together make for a colourful and rather 
amiable national emblem of uneven development. The inner motor of 
modernization appears to falter. 


Alencars novel shows us just how half-hearted such oppositions may be. 
Evocations of local society and its paternalist relations, though second- 
ary to the main plot, nevertheless have a feel of reality powerful enough 
to give the lie to the high-minded individualism of the main characters, 
which is supposed to strike a truly realist and modern note in the novel. 
This reversal is not the outcome of antagonism between the old and new 
ways, which do not compete with each other at all in the book, but rather 
to the fact that the antagonism itself is phony and the realist boldness 
of the heroes and the narrator something of a juvenile sham, even a 
fashion statement; more self-congratulation than social criticism. Such 
discrepancies of register and proportion are characteristic of Brazilian 
novels of this period; expressions of the desire to be up-to-date without 
renouncing the basic relations of local society, which are less than mod- 
ern. With a little artistic twist, which became the specialty of Machado de 
Assis, this deep-rooted ambivalence could become the stuff of great lit- 
erature, capable of that awareness of circumstances realism demands. 


Reversing proportions 


Ten years younger than Alencar, Machado understood what was weak 
and unreal in his realism. His own early novels reversed the priorities 
and proportions established by his predecessor. Patron-client relations, 
with their peculiar set of intricacies and issues linked to personal fidelity, 
moral indebtedness and humiliation, came to the fore; while fashion- 
able debates of individualism were reduced to a minimum, functioning 
merely as conventional.signs of modernity, along with cigars, waistcoats, 
canes, speaking French and playing the piano. What had been local col- 
our now became the core theme, and what had been the core theme 
became an outward sign of the times. 
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The oddities of the national situation that Machado sought to capture 
came from the unexpected, meandering ways in which clientelism, 
slavery, and modernity concatenated in Brazil. The massive presence 
of slaves created a precarious labour market, forcing poor free men to 
seek the protection of landowners and the well-to-do, on whose favours 
their livelihood depended— naturally, in exchange for all kinds of per- 
sonal services. Hence the ubiquity of a very diversified layer of social 
dependents, ranging from rural bullies and tame voters to agregados— 
men or women attached to a family as permanent adjuncts, who could 
be put to any and every task to hand. In these dislocated conditions, the 
typical position of the poor remained below the water-line of modern 
liberties. As for the wealthy, who renounced neither the colonial privi- 
leges they inherited, nor the liberal image to which they felt entitled as 
the country's civilizing elite, they entertained, inevitably, an extravagant 
idea of themselves. 


Once Machado had sensed some of this, the way was open to a search- 
ing analysis of paternalist authority and personal dependence, and the 
deadlocks they produced. In Machado's early novels, like Helena (1876) 
or Yayá Garcia (1878), a poor but worthy young woman—a kind of 
agregada —is a victim of these: each time, she tries to circumvent the 
narrow demands of people of property, and at some crucial moment the 
grotesque arbitrariness of the possessors is devastatingly exposed. The 
struggle of the dependent party for acceptance and dignity, or against 
humiliation, is fought in a spirit that differs from novel to novel. The 
heroine is by turns artless, cynical, disillusioned, pious or severe; each 
representing a different possible response to the whimsical authority 
of the powerful. 


The conclusion Machado drew from his quite systematic exploration of 
the field was that the nub of the problem was not psychological. It was 
not to be found in the personal caprice of the patriarchs and matriarchs 
of propertied families, but in their dual and ever-shifting social role. They 
were men or women of property; but they were also the heads or heirs of 
Brazilian extended families, to whom their social dependents—and actual 
slaves—owed obedience and fidelity. Since these roles would alternate 
according to the momentary convenience of the rich, their dependents 
were continually at a loss to know with whom they were dealing. There 
was no way for them to foresee whether they were paying respect to a 
godfather and sponsor who would reciprocate; to a figure of authority 
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who would brutalize them; or to a modern person of property, to whom 
inferiors were perfectly indifferent, to be treated like strangers. 


In other words, paternalism could be humane and enlightened, or it 
could be vicious and backward, treating the poor as a colonial rabble little 
better than slaves; or it might choose to be modern, forgetting its paternal 
role altogether, and treating its dependents as free, autonomous persons 
to whom nothing was due. The degree of uncertainty was extreme. The 
social molecule composed of property and slavery, and poor dependents 
without rights, had a logic of its own that did not match the liberal coor- 
dinates to which the country officially aspired. The literary achievement 
in capturing some of this was far more substantial than Alencar's frivo- 
lous seriousness about liberal catchwords. Yet nobody would say that 
these first novels by Machado are great literature. For in focusing on the 
universe of paternalism as the more real world, they paid a high price: 
they did not belong to the present of the world at large. They undeniably 
represented an advance in the development of a local realism. Yet were it 
not for Machado's later work, which offered a completely different solu- 
tion to the problems posed by their subject matter, they would barely 
deserve to be read today. 


A turncoat narrative 


In 1880 Machado published The Posthumous Memoirs of Brás Cubas, the 
first world-class Brazilian novel. The ‘memoirs’ are written by a dead 
man, with the candour that only death allows. All the grand concepts of 
life are debunked, from Love, Poetry and Philosophy to Politics, Science 
and Enterprise. His cadaverous jokes about them furnish a metaphysi- 
cal stage-set for allegories of human frailty. But on closer inspection, the 
aloofness of the deceased turns out to be a facetious device for allowing 
the narrator a spectacularly shameless display of the meaner motives of 
the living—at the reader's expense. The narrator is less a disinterested 
wraith than a distinct social and national type: his memories show him 
to be a wealthy fainéant, steeped in slavery and clientelism, and full of 
claims to modernity. Once these dimensions ofthe character emerge and 
command due attention, they expose his chatter from beyond the grave 
as the language of the casually brutal upper classes. Thus, the resound- 
ing nothingness in which the novel ends has more to do with Brazilian 
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circumstances than with metaphysics. Behind a travesty of the human 
condition there lies the nothingness of a ruling-class experience. 


What had changed with this novel? Its stroke of genius was to move 
the narrative point of view to the upper-class position. Hitherto, the 
narrators in Machado's novels had always sympathized with those in 
a precarious, socially dependent situation, fretting over the arbitrary 
and unreliable behaviour of those who called the shots, as if to ask how 
such dependents could persuade their overlords to behave in a civilized 
manner, to make society more just and liveable for all. At some point, 
however, Machado must have decided the task was hopeless—an impor- 
tant historical judgement—and dropped this formula. The replacement 
he hit upon was unexpected and extraordinary. Instead of a narrator sid- 
ing with the weak, whose pleas led nowhere, he contrived one who not 
only sides with social injustice and its beneficiaries, but brazenly rel- 


ishes being of their party. 


This turning of the coat might seem odious, but it is more duplici- 
tous than at first appears. For what, with high artistry, it achieved 
was a complete, intimate exposure of the very viewpoint it ostensibly 
adopted. Instead of bewailing the fickleness of our liberal, slave-owning 
and paternalistic propertied class, Machado took to imitating it in the 
first person singular, so as to provide plentiful and compelling natural 
illustrations of all the misdeeds of which its social dependents would 
accuse it, were they in a position to do so. For his narrator, Brás Cubas, 
is programmed to enact, at their most vicious and opportunistic, the 
continual lurches from paternalist concern to bourgeois indifference, 
from a cultivated, well-intentioned liberalism to the unfettered authority 
of godfather/slave-owner and back again, that the rich made the depend- 
ent classes endure. What had hitherto been the central problem of his 
fiction as content, the amazing class-substance of the shifts, becomes in 
the Posthumous Memoirs its form, the inner rhythm of the narrative. To 
enlarge the scope of this to-and-fro, and render it universal, Machado 
endowed his narrator with an encyclopaedic stock of knowledge and rhe- 
torical tropes, and in so doing held up a kind of mock-synthesis of the 
Western tradition to the mirror of Brazilian class relations. Not only the 
poor, but also the West—if I may put it like this—is made to get the feel 
of this kind of rule. If we were to extract an artistic maxim from these 
moves, we might say that the procedure consisted in joining the upper 
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class at its most self-satisfied, as if in order to praise it, but in fact to lay 
it open at its most unguarded 3 


The young Machado had been right to give priority to the old, familiar 
issue of paternalism over the brand-new, burning questions of liberal 
romanticism that so engaged Alencar, and to reduce these last to the 
role of scenery. Yet his great move came now, as he reintroduced this 
atmosphere of individualism and modern civilization on a grand scale— 
recent philosophical theories, newly invented gadgets, parliamentary 
debates, financial ventures and so on—through the words and deeds of 
an upper-class narrator unafraid to subordinate the whole world to the 
immediate convenience, or inconvenience, of the indefensible class to 
which he belongs. 


The disconnexion between the spheres of paternalism and of individual 
self-interest, which had unbalanced Senhora and Machado's first novels, 
is overcome. Machado’s new narrator shuttles nonchalantly from one to 
the other, without choosing between them, taking it for granted that they 
complement each other. The least edifying combination of these worlds 
possible is thus staged: paternalist authority is retained, its responsibili- 
ties refused; private interest is pursued with due diligence—we are all 
rational individuals in the end—while one’s fellows are treated according 
to the rights of those who own property over those who have none. Some 
would say the upshot is not modern, since it is infected by a patriarchal 
personalism; others, that it is an effective figure of progress. 


Rhetorical manoeuvres 


This narrator is an invention that breaks new ground. Technically, we 
have a pastiche of whimsical narratives of the eighteenth century—in his 
preface to the Memoirs, Machado famously refers to Sterne and de Maistre 
as his rhetorical models. He might have mentioned Diderot as well, 
especially Jacques le fataliste. But, of course, imitation of excellent writers 
of a former century rarely produces good literature. Machado, however, 
adapted with outstanding artistic intelligence eighteenth-century explo- 
rations of human spontaneity to his nineteenth-century exploration of 
the irresponsibility and self-indulgence granted to Brazilian elites by 


3 The strategy has affinities with the anti-bourgeois aesthetic of Heine, Flaubert 
and Baudelaire. See the notable work by Dolf Oehler, Ein Hollensturz der Alten Welt, 
Frankfurt am Main 1988. 
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their ownership of slaves, and its attendant set of more or less enforced 
relations of personal subjection. In effect, he redirected the rather play- 
ful effronteries of the unreliable narrator of the eighteenth century to 
the grim realities of class relations in a former colony of the nineteenth. 
The dissonance of the combination points to the inadequacy not only of 
a national history that falls so short of contemporary ideals of progress, 
but at a deeper level of the very ideals themselves, which lend them- 
selves so easily to this sort of arrangement. 


The literary trappings of the novel are antiquarian—an eccentric, even 
snobbish display of bookish learning, ostensibly alien to modern reality; 
and yet they relate to the harsh form of contemporary class society, much 
like those dealt with by nineteenth-century realism. There is a similar 
mixture of century and temper in the narrator, when we consider him 
a character among other characters. At first sight, he is a poetaster, an 
enlightened gentleman of old-fashioned tastes who always has a fine 
quote to hand from Augustine, Shakespeare, the Bible, Erasmus, Pascal 
or other classics. Yet once we see through him the world of semi-colonial 
oppression, of which he is a prosperous and remorseless beneficiary, the 
innermost meaning of this display of civility is altered. Enlightened talk 
becomes uncivil, and a perpetuator of unenlightened forms of society. 
This reversal is more modern than the moderns, and is just the kind of 
effect that realism should aim to achieve. 


In other words, Machado’s unreliable narrator hasa distinctly nineteenth- 
century class substance, and as a device this is its secret. Bras Cubas is 
a social type, as partial and as situated as his characters, whose world 
he inhabits. His rhetorical manoeuvres do not belong primarily to the 
general repertoire of humanism, where they were nevertheless picked 
up. They answer, and owe their depth, to his well-to-do position in a 
specific society; a morally indicted part of the contemporary world. The 
narrative somersaults of a highly ‘civilized’ slave-owning gentleman of 
the nineteenth century are not the same as those of anyone else. They are 
not variations on a classic tradition of authors teasing their readers, but 
the indirect rendering of a real, unavowed aspect of modern history. 


In the Posthumous Memoirs, Machado strips narrative procedures of 
their innocent neutrality and authority, giving the lie to the very idea of 
an abstract narrative function capable of floating above historical time. 
What we get is not only an awareness of narrative in the making, but 
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something more radical and unprecedented: a narrative that performs at 
a highly cultivated and artistic level, yet fashions the world according to 
a particular and indefensible interest, into which we must look if we are 
to understand what is going on. I cannot think of a writer who accom- 
plishes this decisive exposure with greater daring and thoroughness. By 
the same token, the reader of the Posthumous Memoirs is obliged to read 
against the grain, refusing the narrator's support, since it is self-serving, 
and if he is up to the task, proceeding against it, with the help of all 
the scepticism and critical spirit he can muster. Rather than looking for 
the author's intention, he needs to decipher the meaning of the whole 
form, of which intentions are but an element. Once the authority of the 
narrator is questioned, it is up to us to interpret what we hear and see 
when we read. We must become self-reliant readers, secluded, active and 
judicious, such as a truly modern literature seeks to create as a sort of 
historical threshold. 


The adaptability of civilization 


To conclude, let us recapitulate some of the steps that led from the 
provincial fiction of a former colony to the very advanced writing of 
Machado. What were the obstacles that had to be overcome? First there 
were peculiarities and anomalies of a newly independent nation, inherit- 
ing from its colonial past international marginality and a rightlessness 
of the poor. Under such conditions, the import of modern ideas and cul- 
tural forms to close the gap with the advanced world was a patriotic task 
of sorts. Yet since the world of local relations was of a differing order, 
such importation created special difficulties in its turn, as contemporary 
ideas and forms were put to unforeseen uses and tests. We have seen 
for example that Alencar's attempt at a realist novel was not realist in its 
motives. It had more to do with displaying a familiarity with metropoli- 
tan fashions, with catching up with the societies that were our models, 
than with a critical revision of present or former social relations. On 
the other hand, of course, straight imitation would cause realism to lose 
its clear sight and critical edge, blinding the artist to what was decisive 
in Brazilian society. 


Machado, who was younger and sharper than Alencar, would try to 
repair the damage. He dropped the standard themes of realism, issues 
derived from significant moments in recent European history, and 
focused instead on the unfashionable subject of the social relations 
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dominant in Brazil. An unintended consequence of his effort to get 
closer to local reality was that his writing in this period lost touch with’ 
the contemporary world at large. It was less naive and more complex 
than Alencar’s, but not less provincial, and even more remote from a 
wider idea of the present. 


Four novels and eight years later, Machado would achieve synthesis. He 
kept to the social discoveries of his youth, but took a less charitable view 
of them. He now considered that good counsel given by friendly novel- 
ists would not improve the ways of our privileged classes. Their way of 
handling the unprivileged would determine the country's lot for a long 
time to come. No less disturbing, this way extended beyond its imme- 
diate, practical ends to the field of culture as well, indeed to the whole 
of the Western tradition, which lost its binding power and was forced 
to accommodate itself to Brazilian-style class bullying. By this point, 
Machado had given up trying to change what ought to be, but would 
not be changed. He would try instead to draw out as fully as he could 
the consequences of his society's failure to change. In the early novels, 
the arbitrary authority ofthe propertied was capable of reform, featuring 
as a regrettable and occasional flaw that furnished the dramatic pivot of 
the plot. In the Memoirs, Machado moves it to a much more significant 
position, making it the governing law of the narrator's conduct. There 
he has the narrator mimic and stylize it throughout, rendering it into the 
perpetual, all-pervading negative ambiance of national life. 


This volatile and unreliable narrator, with his endless Shandean somer- 
saults, is vehemently modern. Brás Cubas is a literary device that turns 
the crucial content of the Brazilian novel before the Memoirs into form. 
As such, it was a truly dialectical supersession—a breakthrough that put 
the conception of literature in Brazil on a par with its advanced counter- 
parts elsewhere. Machado was a contemporary of Henry James, to whom 
he should be compared. Like James, he did not believe in a reality that 
was not mediated by a point of view. In his writing, such mediation has 
a conflictual class character, beyond questions of individual psychology. 
The unreliable voice is undoubtedly a social one, part and parcel of a 
social question, falling into line with realism in unexpected ways. The 
same overly cultured narrator also mediates between civilization at large 
and this limited and semi-segregated sphere with its colonial imprint, a 
sort of backyard of the modern world. 
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Inevitably, given its class character, this mediation is not benign. To put 
it another way, the narrator is quite content with the abyss that sepa- 
rates the cultivated from the benighted characters he tells us about, and 
who form his world. The manifest comedy stages an elite that betrays 
its dependents and is not unhappy at their dejection. The novel's less 
obvious and more modern effect is to force us to acknowledge the adapt- 
ability of civilization to purposes that are contrary to its very idea. If we 
consider that these were the great days of imperialism, we may find that 
Machado's satire on the shameless use of civilization's finest resources 
strikes a chord that reverberates beyond its local setting. Whether because 
there was no visible means of overcoming such conditions locally, or 
because the global drift of the time remained obscure, with this novel 
Brazilian literature had built a vantage point from which to think about 
the present of the world. 
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THE FEATHERS OF THE EAGLE 


ONTEMPORARY CULTURE IS built on appropriation. With 

digital technology, it has become ever easier for consumers to 

reuse and manipulate images. Like other consumer-producers, 

artists use Photoshop and other widely available editing 
programs—though the most commonly practised form of appropriation 
is still the act of channel-hopping, creating unforeseen and ephemeral 
combinations of images at the touch of a Tv remote control.’ Nicolas 
Bourriaud has argued that in today’s digitized culture of browsing, 
sampling, file-sharing and photoshopping, we are almost all ‘semi- 
onauts’ who ‘produce original pathways through signs’. If this is true, 
then what is the value of these millions of ‘original pathways’? Though 
digitization is often presented as heralding the end of the standardiza- 
tions associated with modern mass media, could it end up reinforcing 
them? Might the ‘pathways’ it produces turn out to be interchangeable 
consumerist trajectories? 


The term ‘Appropriation Art’, which emerged around 1980 to character- 
ize work by artists such as Richard Prince and Sherrie Levine, has clear 
intimations of transgression and illegality. Yet by now the art in ques- 
tion is historical, some of its practitioners have become blue-chip artists, 
and the critical claims made for appropriation as an artistic strategy in 
the late 1970s and 1980s have met serious objections. If the culture 
industry is based to a significant degree on the appropriation of mate- 
rial from art and various subcultures, as well as from different historical 
epochs and cultures, why should appropriation as an artistic strategy 
have special status? Even in 1982, Douglas Crimp—one of the main 
defenders of appropriation art—noted that ‘if all aspects of culture use 
this new operation, then the operation itself cannot indicate a specific 
reflection upon the culture’? Early claims for the inherently critical cast 
of appropriation were themselves too abstract and uncritical, much like 
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Bourriaud's sampling utopia. In a culture in which materials are every- 
where appropriated and re-appropriated, how can appropriation as such 
be intrinsically progressive? 


Recently, Isabelle Graw has pointed out that Appropriation Art the- 
ory has often—in spite of the post-structuralist critique of originality 
and authorship—treated the appropriating artist as a fully conscious, 
detached and critical subject, thus denying that the appropriated material 
may have a hold on the artist, acknowledged or otherwise, influencing 
the outcome of the appropriation. Graw has noted that Richard Prince, 
the alleged inventor of re-photography, took pictures of photographic 
images in such a way as to give the result a seamless quality and operate 
subtle modifications: 1n Prince’s early re-photographed advertisements, 
the interiors, watches and pens seem to possess an uncanny lustre.‘ His 
re-photographed Marlboro ads are devoid of logotype and text, leaving 
only photographic images of cowboys; while the ‘critical’ imperative of 
art world discourse ensures that this is seen as a reflection on mascu- 
linity and visual culture, the cliché hardly loses its power altogether—it 
remains as compelling and seductive as the pens and watches. 


The same could be said of Prince’s notorious Spiritual America, a re- 
photographed picture of a naked, pre-pubescent Brooke Shields first 
shown in 1984 as the sole work in a makeshift gallery. The use of this 
image made at least one early supporter of Prince extremely uncom- 
fortable, leading to a break-up with the artist because he seemed 
‘mesmerized’ by the image. Regardless of the exact ratio of fascination 
and critical detachment in Prince’s use of this image, it is obvious that 
such an appropriation and presentation could hardly be free from some 
measure of libidinal investment? 


m mm 
' Fittingly, the artist Johan Grimonprez, whose Dial n-1-s-T-0-R-Y (1997) recounts 
the rise of hijacking with the use of (mainly) appropriated footage, has also charted 
the history of the remote control See www.zapomatik.com. 

2 Nicolas Bourriaud, Postproduction, New York 2000, p. 12. 

3 Douglas Crimp, ‘Appropriating Appropriation’ (1982), in On the Museum's Ruins, 
Cambridge, Ma 1993, pp. 126-37. 

4 Isabelle Graw, ‘Dedication Replacing Appropriation: Fascination, Subversion and 
Dispossession in Appropriaton Art’, in George Baker, Jack Bankowsky et al, Louise 
Lawler and Others, Ostfildern-Ruit 2004, pp. 45-67. 

5 ‘Spiritual America: David Deitcher on Pre-Teen Spint, Artforum, October 2004, 
pp. 89-90, 278, 281. 
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Graw's text is part of a recent re-examination of Appropriation Art— 
and the accompanying discourse, with its blind spots and limitations.$ 
Such a renewed investigation is a necessary step towards a reappraisal 
of the possibilities and pitfalls of appropriation, and the development 
of a tactical approach, rather than an essentialist stance that assumes 
appropriation to be inherently critical. But the net should be cast wider, 
beyond its American exponents of the late seventies and early eighties. 
For there is an under-examined aspect of the history of appropriation: 
its recurrent conception as a mythological practice. As we shall see, this 
neglected genealogy highlights both its urgency as an artistic strategy, 
and the problems with which it is fraught. 


Barthesian thefts 


Around 1980, Richard Prince and Sherrie Levine ‘re-photographed’, 
respectively, contemporary ads and historical masterpieces of photogra- 
phy, while Louise Lawler photographed works of art installed in museums 
or collectors’ homes, or at auction houses. Critics—most notably Douglas 
Crimp and Hal Foster—regarded these artists as Barthesian mythologists 
who ‘steal’ and subvert media myths: ‘Drawn to pictures whose status is 
that of a cultural myth, Levine discloses that status and its psychological 
resonances through the imposition of very simple strategies . . . [she] 
steals them away from their usual place in our cultures and subverts 
their mythologies'7 Although it may be slightly crude, this Barthesian 
discourse—by now part of appropriation art's history—can also serve as 
the starting point for a more differentiated discussion. 


As is well known, the ‘myths’ studied and criticized by Barthes in 
Mythologies (1957) were examples in the media of a bourgeois ideology 
that transformed history into nature, hijacking signs and giving them a 
saturated surplus meaning. Myth was a second-degree semiotic system 
grafted onto a first-degree one. The image of a black soldier saluting, pre- 
sumably before the French flag, had a second, ‘mythical’ meaning beyond 
the literal one: it signified that France was a great nation, its principles 





* On (a recent reconstruction of) Douglas Crimp’s Pictures exhibition, see David 
Rimanelli, ‘Signs of the Time’ and Scott Rothkopf, ‘Hit or Myth’, in Artforum, 
October 2001, pp. 130-34.’ See also the appropriation issue of Texte zur Kunst, no. 
46 (June 2002). 

7 Douglas Crimp, ‘Pictures’ (1977/79), ın Brian Wallis, ed., Art after Modernism: 
Rethinking Representation, New York and Boston 1984, p. 18 5. 
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were universal, and people of different races gladly pledged allegiance to 
it.2 Barthes defined his mythology as a synthesis of two sciences: semiol- 
ogy and ideology—the latter possessing a historical dimension, unlike 
semiology.? Founded during the French Revolution by Destutt de Tracy 
to enable rational inquiry into the human mind and ideas, the science of 
ideology was a fruit of the Enlightenment's reassessment of knowledge 
and beliefs. Ideology's roots lie deep in the Enlightenment dream of a 
world entirely transparent to reason, free of the prejudice, superstition 
and obscurantism of the ancien régime .? 


Yet, of course, the term 'ideology' came to stand for the opposite, in the 
curious inversion of meaning that seems to beset words ending in '-ology', 
as Terry Eagleton has pointed out: psychology has become a synonym for 
psyche, and ideology has come to stand for dogmatic beliefs and false 
consciousness—the very things that should be investigated by 'ideolo- 
gists’. Sometimes the two meanings coexist: ‘psychology’ can refer both 
to the psyche and to the discipline devoted to the study of it; ‘mythology’ 
can mean both a group of myths and the systematic study of myths and 
mythologies (in the first sense of the term). It is no coincidence that 
the eighteenth century saw the rise of a discipline of mythology as the 
critical study of myths. The Enlightenment needed myth as its other, or 
negative Doppelgünger. While mythology as a discipline deals primarily 
with myths in ancient Greece, Egypt or contemporary non-Western cul- 
tures, ideology is the science of the modern, apparently post-mythical 
world. If this was a discourse that often led to various depreciations of 
non-Western cultures, it could also lead to a critique of Western culture 
itself. To someone like Destutt de Tracy—who wrote an extensive text 
about that monument of French Enlightenment mythology, Dupuis's 
Origine de tous les cultes—it was painfully clear that irrational religious 
sentiments and political misconceptions were far from extinct." Hence 
it is also not surprising that Barthes positions himself as a mythologist 
of modern media. 


Some time ago, when the Kunst-Werke in Berlin planned an exhibi- 
tion on ‘Mythos rar’—devoted to artistic and media responses to the 


* Roland Barthes, Mythologies [1957], Paris 1970, p. 189. 

9 Barthes, Mythologies, p. 185. 

1? Terry Eagleton, Ideology: An Introduction, London and New York 1991, p. 64. 

2 Antoine-Louis-Claude Destutt de Tracy, Analyse raisonnée de TOrigine de tous les 
cultes ou Religion Universelle’; Ouvrage publié en l'an 111, par Dupuis, Citoyen français, 
Paris 1804. 
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Red Army Faction—the German press and political elite went into a 
state of collective hysteria, having apparently read the term ‘myth’ not 
in Barthes's sense but in line with the Romantic view of it as a poetic 
force sadly lacking in the modern world. From this point of view, speak- 
ing of the myth of the rar seemed tantamount to glorifying terrorism. 
But while Romantic ideas of mythology generally look back to histori- 
cal examples, bemoaning their absence in the modern age, the tradition 
descending from the Enlightenment sees myth everywhere. Here the 
idea of myth, as the Other of reason, increasingly loses its moorings in 
concrete narratives about gods or heroes, issuing into a generic concep- 
tion according to which anything can become a myth or be infected by 
it Adorno and Horkheimer deploy a particularly grim version of this 
idea in their famous analysis of the reversal of modern rationality into 
myth; Barthes sees ‘bourgeois myth’ everywhere in the 1950s media. 
At a certain point in Mythologies, he remarks that our mentality is still 
pre-Voltairean; it is, in other words, still riddled with myth, and a second 
Enlightenment is needed.” But Barthes is also close to Lévi-Straussian 
structuralism and the notion that some sort of logic, however harm- 
ful, is inherent in ‘mythic thought’, which can therefore be submitted 
to structural analysis. 


By presenting his Mythologies project as part of a second Enlightenment, 
Barthes appears to subscribe to a simplistic ideal of complete rationality 
and ‘transparent communication’, seeing the Other of reason as some- 
thing to be completely eradicated. However, in the end he develops a 
more dialectical model of a practice that involves hijacking myth in its 
turn. ‘Since myth robs us, why not rob myth?” This would result in 
a ‘true mythology’, Barthes claims, and one can scarcely wonder that 
the defenders of Appropriation Art have latched onto this, since this 
‘true mythology’ could be an artistic as well as a theoretical project. One 
of his most important models, after all, was a literary one—Flaubert’s 
last unfinished novel, Bouvard et Pécuchet, perhaps the book he invoked 
most often throughout his career. Barthes presents this sardonic por- 
trayal of a certain segment of the nineteenth-century bourgeoisie as an 
experimental ‘second-degree myth’.4 With the mature Flaubert, liter- 
ary composition became a matter of re-writing, copying, appropriating. 
a 
? Barthes, Mythologies, p. 63. 

5 Barthes, Mythologies, p. 209; quoted by Hal Foster in a discussion of appropria- 
tion art ın Recodings: Art, Spectacle, Cultural Politics, Seattle 1985, p. 169. 

4 Barthes, Mythologies, pp. 209-10. 
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Breaking with the romantic model of the writer as a divinely inspired 
seer, he developed a merciless art of second-degree writing by quoting 
and paraphrasing material from a wide variety of sources. But whereas 
Flaubert’s attitude was one of conservative, sneering retreat, Barthes 
tried to turn Flaubertian language-theft into a progressive strategy. 


Barthes's list of terms and their definitions in Mythologies is clearly mod- 
elled in part on the Dictionnaire des idées regues, a catalogue of clichés 
that Bouvard and Pécuchet were presumably to compile from various 
sources at the end of Flaubert's unfinished novel, recording the human 
follies in which they themselves indulged so freely. In the Dictionnaire, 
clichés of the nineteenth-century bourgeois Weltanschauung are distilled 
into sardonicaly minimal sentences. In Mythologies, Barthes clearly 
attempted something similar with his enumeration of cyclists and the 
African Grammar ('God.—Sublimated form of the French govern- 
ment).5 Through his use of Flaubert, Barthes hints at a true mythology 
in which logos and mythos criticize, transform and liberate each other. 
Mythologies does not claim to be an example of this ‘true mythology’. It 
is a vision of something else, of a practice that goes beyond Mythologies, 
a promised land occasionally glimpsed but perhaps never to be reached. 
Appropriation art too is more promise than achievement; it can only 
hope to achieve at least some degree of success if it is as obsessive as 
Flaubert's ceuvre, and follows a less than transparent logic. 


Divine spirit, conquest, imperialism 


Appropriation Art’s link with Barthesian mythology does not begin in 
New York in the late 1970s. Marcel Broodthaers's seminal exhibition 
Der Adler vom Oligozàn bis heute (The Eagle from the Oligocene to the 
Present), held in Düsseldorf in 1972, was a direct artistic response to the 
challenge posed by Mythologies by an artist who, according to his contem- 
poraries, studied Barthes's book extensively. The exhibition—consisting 
of the Section des Figures of his Musée d'Art Moderne, Département des 
Aigles—contained numerous images of eagles in all media, two- and 
three-dimensional, from various eras and ranging from high art to 
kitsch. The eagle is a creature ofthe air laden with mythical connotations 
but also a real animal, not merely a product of the mythopoeic imagina- 
tion. Zeus's pet is perfect material for demonstrating how an object can 
be appropriated by myth and subjected to 'always the same meaning on 





5 Barthes, Mythologies, p. 130. 
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different levels—comparable to the circles of a bird in flight: grandeur, 
authority, power. Divine spirit. Spirit of conquest. Imperialism."5 At the 
1972 Documenta, the exhibition was followed by the Section Publicité 
of the Musée d'Art Moderne, which contained photos and slide projec- 
tions of eagles on various products. In his article 'Adler Pfeife Urinoir 
(Eagle, Pipe, Urinal)—of which Broodthaers published an extract in 
the catalogue of his eagle show—the anthropologist Michael Oppitz 
explained that the German Mark had a ‘mythical surplus value’ that 
made it embody German prosperity or the Wirtschaftswunder. The Mark 
of course sported the Bundesadler, the federal eagle. Oppitz claims that 
Broodthaers ‘defuses’ the mythical power of the eagle by multiplying 
eagles and also showing the ‘weak derivatives’ of the German national 
emblem in the logotypes of various organizations and wrappings for 
‘deutsche Markenprodukte’. ‘In the constant interconnections sug- 
gested by the serial arrangement, the eagles are made to part with their 
mythical feathers.’ 7 


Broodthaers concurred with this reading, but noted that the mythic eagle 
was alive and well in' advertising: "The language of advertising targets 
the unconscious of the spectator-consumer, and so the magical eagle 
regains his power... I have pulled some feathers from the mythical 
eagle. But in advertising it remains intact, as aggressive as is necessary.'? 
He also provided the kind of statement of intent that is appreciated by 
those who like their art critical: ‘It can be easily ascertained that ] wanted 
to neutralize the use-value of the eagle symbol, to reduce it to its zero 
degree in order to introduce a critical dimension into the history and 
use of this symbol."9 This is the stern theoretical face of Broodthaers. 
But his amassment of eagles is also an absurd and hilarious exercise 
of a Flaubertian type. Having absorbed Barthes's ideology critique, 
Broodthaers tried to create a ‘true mythology’ that would use the exhibi- 
tion space and catalogue as second-degree media in which the poetic 
becomes critical and vice versa. 


% Marcel Broodthaers, ‘Section des figures’ (1972), in Anna Hakkens, ed., Marcel 
Broodthaers par lui-même, Ghent 1998, p. 90. 

7 Michael Oppitz, ‘Adler Pfeife Urinoir, ın Der Adler vom Oligozan bis heute, 
vol. 2, Düsseldorf 1972, pp. 20-21. This extract has been stripped of the more 
‘technical’ Barthesian parts. The complete text (signed Mark Oppitz) appeared in 
Interfunktionen no. 9 (1972), pp. 177-80. 

8 Broodthaers, ‘Section des figures’, p. 91. 

'5 Broodthaers, ‘Le Degré zéro’ (1973), in Hakkens, Broodthaers, p. 95. 
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In analysing myth, Barthes focused on the additive aspect: myth is as 
it were grafted onto a text or image that remains outwardly intact. Yet 
such an addition is also a negation; it cancels actual or potential mean- 
ings that do not square with the naturalizing tendency of myth. The 
result is an outwardly identical second sign that is inflected by mythical 
connotations; the historicity and complexity of the—hypothetical—first 
tepresentation is largely undone. In turn, intimations of a ‘true mythol- 
ogy would have to negate the coherence and closure of myth and 
(re)introduce different meanings. But this would not necessarily lead to 
literal appropriation. 


Photographs and readymades 


In Mythologies Barthes analyses images as well as writings, but just as 
there are no long quotations, there are no illustrations, no direct visual 
appropriations. The images are represented only through descriptions. 
But then Barthes advocated stealing myths rather than specific images 
or texts. If a true mythology is a meta-language that uses myth as its 
signified, this does not necessarily mean that texts or images have 
to be used wholesale. The mythologist might, on the contrary, want 
to extract the myth from its host or hosts and condense it into a few 
lines or paragraphs. Yet one can defend the interpretation of appropria- 
tion in Barthesian terms. Placing an image or a text—or a fragment of 
one—in a new context can make the myth which it ‘hosts’ explicit. This 
kind of practice became common in visual art rather than in literature, 
once the avant-garde had made the simple ‘taking’ of a pre-existing 
object or image a valid artistic act. It can be argued that photography 
served as an important model for this: the camera facilitates the two- 
dimensional appropriation of objects, and in this respect Duchamp’s 
readymades can be seen as a radical manifestation of a culture informed 
by photography.” 


In later writings, particularly in ‘Eléments de sémiologie’ (1964), 
Barthes recasts the distinction between first- and second-degree (mythi- 
cal) semiological systems as the difference between denotation and 





* Barthes, Mythologies, pp. 194—204. 

* On photography and the readymade see Rosalind Krauss, ‘Notes on the Index: 
Part 1' 1n The Originality of the Avant-Garde and Other Modernist Myths, Cambridge, 
MA 1985, pp. 196—209. 
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connotation. This is also the idiom of the famous reading of photo- 
graphic ideology in pasta advertisements that he developed in ‘Rhetoric 
of the Image’, an essay of the same year. According to Barthes, photo- 
graphs appear at first sight to be pure denotation, identical to ‘things as 
they are’. Connotation is disguised by the illusion that the photographic 
image is completely natural. In this sense photography is the mythic 
medium par excellence; indeed, one could posit photography as the basis 
of Barthes’s model in Mythologies, which employs the fiction of a purely 
denotative first-degree sign that is then ‘infected’ by mythical connota- 
tions. In photography, Barthes showed that connotation is introduced 
through cropping, composition and captions—as in the Panzani pasta 
advertisements, where everything is made to signify a cliché of ‘Italian- 
ness’.3 When first published, ‘Rhetoric of the Image’ was accompanied 
by a full-page colour plate of the advertisement: in the era of Pop Art 
and Situationist détournements, Barthes revealed himself a re-photogra- 
pher avant la lettre, who underscored his analysis by appropriating the 
image in question. Artistic appropriation then as it were scraps Barthes's 
analysis (or takes it as read), its effect mainly depending on changes 
of context. Re-photography and other forms of photo-based appropria- 
tion turn photography's naturalizing tendency against itself by making 
apparent the images’ constructed and coded character. 


In the catalogue to the 1972 eagle exhibition, Broodthaers acknowledged 
Duchamp’s readymades—as well as Magritte's famous pipe painting— 
as ctucial precursors. While modernist movements tried to purge art 
of representational elements, foregrounding the formal properties of 
the visual sign, readymades are ordinary objects which serve as their 
own representation through alteration of context and negation of their 
original function; in the process they accrue strangely solipsistic surplus 
meanings. A subcategory of Duchamp's readymades consists of appro- 
priated industrial images such as the kitsch landscape print of Pharmacy 
(1914) or the Mona Lisa postcard of L. H. O. O. Q, (1919). Here, the 
negated and represented element is already a representation, already 
the negation of presence. Broodthaers too used images as readymades, 
S 
22 Barthes, ‘Eléments de sémiologie’, in Communications, no. 4 (1964), pp. 91-134. 
See also, ın the bibliography of this publication, the description of the project of 
Mythologies as a theory of mass media myths defined as ‘des langages connotés 
(p. 137). Barthes 1s one of the authors of this bibliography, and is no doubt respon- 


sible for this subtle reformulation of his earlier project. 
» Barthes, ‘Rhétorique de l'image’, in Communications, pp. 40-51. 
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but the image-readymades in the Section des Figures in Düsseldorf were 
sometimes quite rare and precious objects. Broodthaers clearly enjoyed 
combining them as photographic reproductions in the catalogue, and 
when he moved on to the Section Publicité at the 1972 Documenta, pho- 
tography became dominant. The assembly of largely 'original eagle 
artefacts was replaced by a slide show and mounted photographs. With 
the Section Publicité, Broodthaers moved further away from the appro- 
priation of images as objects to the appropriation of images through 
photography (or in some cases re-photography). 


Art which aims to reflect on media myths by a conceptual use of photog- 
raphy risks becoming mythified itself. The myth it embodies is that of a 
‘critical’ art which a priori differs from other commodified images. This 
quasi-Barthesian misconception accompanied classical Appropriation 
Art, and is still alive and well: when the rar exhibition finally opened in 
Berlin—re-christened Zur Vorstellung des Terrors (Representing Terror)— 
the critic Tom Holert took the curators to task for presenting the artist 
Hans-Peter Feldmann as the prototype for practitioners who take on 
myth by ‘singling out, ‘monumentalizing’, ‘reprivatizing’, ‘filtering’ 
and ‘distancing’ what the media produce. The effect, he thought, was to 
idealize the relation between art and mass media. Here a Situationist 
critique of the art world was required: by pretending to ‘purify media 
images, art disavows its own implication in spectacle. While the current 
art world freely indulges in Situationist chic, its art of negation—which 
uses and perverts Barthes and Broodthaers by assuming its appropria- 
tions are automatically critical, has forgotten this lesson. 


Decodings 


In 1957, when they were still members of the Lettrist International, 
future Situationists Guy Debord and Gil Wolman wrote a ‘user’s manual’ 
for détournements, in which they distanced the practice from (neo) Dada 
appropriations: 


The literary and artstic heritage of humanity should be used for partisan 
propaganda purposes. It is, of course, necessary to go beyond any idea of 
scandal. Since opposition to the bourgeois notion of art and artistic genius 
has become pretty much old hat, [Duchamp] drawing a moustache on the 


eee 
^* Tom Holert, 'Enzyklopádisches Sammelsunum’, Jungle World, no. 6, 9 February 
2005, available at www.jungle-world.com. 
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Mona Lisa is no more interesting than the original version of that painting. 
We must now push this process to the point of negating the negation.” 


For the sr the re-representation of images in an artistic context would 
only mean their integration into an art world that is itself part of spec- 
tacle; the détournement of texts and images in pamphlets, magazines or 
posters had to go beyond this. While artists like Broodthaers wanted to 
use the art world as a subdivision of spectacle for the production of diver- 
gent, mutant, self-critical commodities, the Situationists demanded the 
negation of art itself as one prerequisite for an end to the spectacle. 


Spectacle is defined by Debord as representation; life has 'distanced itself 
in a representation’, the spectacle of commodities.’ In this sense, not 
only Duchamp's appropriated images but all of his readymades would 
be representations, or at least elements within the spectacle as the hiero- 
glyphic transcription of social relations. Representation became a highly 
suspect notion in the twentieth century—largely because it séemed to 
presuppose obedience to a pre-given reality, with signs passively ‘reflect- 
ing’ objects. This, it was widely felt, was to naturalize culture. With 
Barthes, denotation by and large stands in for representation. In contrast 
to more naive conceptions of the latter, here denotation can never exist 
in utopian purity, but is always accompanied by mythic connotations.” 
However, not all concepts of representation assume a purely denotative 
sign. According to Marx—whom Debord constantly quotes, paraphrases 
and 'detourns'—the relations between commodities on the market are 
abstracted, hieroglyphic figurations of social relations. This encrypted 
representation is not immediately recognizable as a representation; the 
commodities are fetishes that seem endowed with lives of their own, and 
only thorough analysis shows that they represent a social reality. 


It is intriguing that Marx appropriated the term ‘fetish’ from 
Enlightenment mythology: as a young man, he had read de Brosses's 
Du Culte des dieux fétiches (1760), described by its author as an attempt 
to look at the fundamental causes of myth, which had seemed an 





5 Guy Debord and Gil Wolman, ‘Mode d'emploi du détournement', in Les Lèvres 
Nues, no. 8, May 1956, p. 2. English translation by Ken Knabb, available at www. 
cddc.vt.edu/sionline/presitu/usersguide.html. 

26 Debord, La Société du Spectacle [1967], Paris 1992, p. 15. 

27 Occasionally Barthes uses ‘representation’ to refer to images; Mythologies, 
p. 188. 
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‘indecipherable chaos’ to most modern observers.” De Brosses argued 
that primitive people worship actual objects and animals as gods; rather 
than representing or symbolizing gods, they are gods in the eyes of the 
believers, just as commodities appear to be alive and endowed with cer- 
tain qualities in the eyes of the commodity fetishist. Of course, in actual 
fact they represent social relations among people, but this is disavowed. 
Contrary to the fetishes of the 'primitives' as interpreted by de Brosses, 
commodity fetishes therefore do represent something else, but the fet- 
ishist does not realize this. De Brosses supposed that fetishism was the 
most original and primitive form of myth, predating Greek and even 
Egyptian mythology. By describing the commodity as a fetish, Marx thus 
defined it as a creature of myth—capitalist modernity making a dialecti- 
cal leap into the mythical. Debord and Raoul Vaneigem underlined the 
mythical component of capitalism even more strongly, while at the same 
time emphasizing that capitalism differs from the mythic order of old, 
defined by Debord as a ‘unitary construction of thought’ that naturalizes 
the social order and relates it to the cosmic order.?9 


Situationist theory differentiates between the unified and unifying myth 
of traditional societies and the spectacle as its less stable modern suc- 
cessor: ‘Spectacle is nothing but desacralized and parcellized myth.’3° 
The sr's conception of myth is, in a sense, more romantic and conserva- 
tive than Barthes’s, and closer to that of Mircea Eliade, who saw myth 
as an organic-hierarchic totality that has been shattered by moderniza- 
tion. Only its fragments remain, integrated into the industrial totality of 
the spectacle. While spectacle takes on the role of myth in glossing the 
contradictions and antagonisms in society, it is a totality made up of frag- 
ments. It unites the separated elements, but as separated. In this sense, 
the spectacle as a fetishistically disavowed representation of social rela- 
tions is also a representation of myth. Modernity indeed reverts into myth, 
but myth is not quite what it used to be. 


From a Debordian point of view the destruction of spectacular myth and 
its fetishist illusions cannot be achieved by a mere artistic appropriation 





^5 Charles de Brosses, Du Culte des dieux fétiches, ou Paralléle de l'ancienne Religion de 
l'Egypte avec la Religion actuelle de Nigritie [1760], Paris 1988, p. 9. On Marx and de 
Brosses see Karl-Heinz Kohl, Die Macht der Dinge: Geschichte und Theorie sakraler 
Objekte, München 2003, p. 92. 

*9 Debord, La Société du Spectacle, p. 127. 

? Raoul Vaneigem, 'Banalités de base (II)’, 1n Internationale Situationniste no. 8, 
January 1963, p. 37. 
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of commodity-images. Such art—above all as exemplified by Pop—is 
part of the regime of alienating representations that needs to be 
attacked; it is nothing but an artistic meta-spectacle that does not make 
the slightest contribution to the abolition of spectacle and the realiza- 
tion of a future art of ‘constructed situations’, or lived experience. As 
a thrifty attack on the spectacle that does not aspire to artistic status, 
Situationist détournement is the proper way of appropriating spectacular 
myth. But the Situationist utopia is hardly around the corner. The art 
world as meta-spectacle, it can be argued, offers at least some possibili- 
ties for practices that diverge from mainstream spectacle. How radical 
these differences prove to be is another matter. If Deleuze is even more 
popular than Debord in today’s art world, it is because Deleuzian rhet- 
oric suggests that one can easily escape spectacle’s mythic returns by 
letting a thousand flowers of radical difference bloom. While this may 
not bring an end to the spectacle, it implies there are zones of creation 
that escape its grip. 


Sameness and repetition 


Drawing on the work of modern mythologists such as Eliade, both 
Debord and Deleuze focused on the temporal dimension of myth. In 
contrast to the modern, historical conception of time, mythic time was 
identified by Eliade and others as the cyclic repetition of archetypal 
events in a remote, aboriginal past. Debord noted that in advanced capi- 
talism, the linear historical time that seemed to characterize modernity 
is replaced by the ‘pseudo-cyclic time’ of the spectacle. Virtually simul- 
taneously, Deleuze embarked on his crusade against forms of repetition 
that remain stuck in a mythical, cyclical model, which grounds Being by 
‘folding, bending, re-bending—organizing the order of seasons, years, 
and days'.* According to Deleuze, this circular repetition of archetypal 
models or ‘originals’ is also fundamental to Plato’s philosophy. In depict- 
ing ideas as they are contemplated by ‘circulating souls’ in the heavens, 
and God as a shepherd presiding over the circular movement of the uni- 
verse, Plato imposes order on being and separates the true from the 
false, good copies from evil simulacra. 


* Gilles Deleuze, Différence et répétition, Paris 1968, pp. 350. For Debord see espe- 
cially parts v (‘temps et histoire’) and vı (le temps spectaculaire) of La Société du 
Spectacle, pp. 123-64. 

? Deleuze, Différence, p. 86. 
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Deleuze takes up the cause of the unjustly maligned simulacrum, which 
promises a non-Platonic, non-mythic repetition. 


Itis repetition which ruins and degrades us, butitisrepetition which can save 
us and allow us to escape from the other repetition .. . To the eternal return 
as reproduction of something always already-accomplished, is opposed the 
eternal return as resurrection, a gift of the new, of the possible.» 


Plato's mythic version of repetition exhibits the manifest content of the 
eternal return. There is, however, another form of repetition hidden in 
the eternal return, its latent content, made explicit by Nietzsche. If the 
eternal return is truly eternal, then there is no foundation, just endless 
repetition that cannot claim an origin; it is repetition without model, 
without concept—repetition not as representation, but as the produc- 
tion of difference. Deleuze identifies representation with the copying of 
models, and hence with mythical repetition; in this respect mass culture 
as a culture of clichés remains in thrall to myth.5 Art can appropriate 
these representations and turn them into something else: in the late six- 
ties, Deleuze mentioned Pop as an example of an art that finds its point 
of departure in the artificial —le factice—which can turn into the simu- 
lacrum. ‘The artificial is always a copy of a copy, which must be pushed 
to the point where it changes its nature and turns into a simulacrum (the 
moment of Pop art).’3° 


Deleuze's remark has something to tell us about Warhol. For Warhol 
indeed emphasized the second-degree nature of his images and often 
repeated them in grids to empty out the image, creating an exhilarat- 
ing void. But a Deleuzian analysis of his oeuvre would tend to overlook 
the complex interplay within it between the 'reproduction of something 
always already-accomplished’ and ‘the eternal return as resurrection, a 
gift of the new, of the possible’. Warhol was an ardent fetishist, a believer 
in the mythic commodity. His repetitions reinforce the images of the 
spectacle, and bring them into question precisely by doing so. While 
Deleuze’s model of ‘bad’ repetition giving birth to ‘good’ repetition is 


3 Deleuze, Cinema 1: The Movement-Image, trans. Hugh Tomlinson and Barbara 
Habberjam, Minneapolis 1986, p. 131. 

4 Difference, pp. 37, 92, 168, 380-81. 

35 Deleuze, Cinéma 2: Limage-temps, Paris 1985, p. 33. 

© Deleuze, Logique du sens, Paris 1969, p. 307. 
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suggestive, it is also too abstract and potentially euphoric. For it implies 
that ‘bad’ repetition—producing only relative difference, which remains 
in thrall to identity—can effortlessly change into 'good' repetition and 
pure, positive difference without a model.” This vision is far too opti- 
mistic. The complex dialectical interplay of different forms of repetition 
does not necessarily end in the triumph of Deleuze's favourite. 


Inside myth 


In 1981 Warhol published a print portfolio called Myths, featuring the 
likes of Howdy Doody, Superman, Warhol himself, and the witch from 
The Wizard of Oz. The last was not based on an official publicity still, 
as were many of Warhol’s sixties works. It was a new photograph of the 
actress from the original film, who lived in Warhol's area. In the six- 
ties Warhol had been relatively unencumbered by copyright problems, 
but by this time he preferred taking his own photographs to prevent 
legal trouble.3* The portfolio’s title clearly reflects the ever more generic 
use of the term ‘myth’. In contrast to Barthes, and in common with its 
usage in the mass media, Warhol employed it in a positive sense. So 
it is not entirely surprising that, while October critics were presenting 
the appropriation artist as a Barthesian mythologist, Warhol was gener- 
ally regarded by then as a rather dubious figure, an overly commercial 
has-been who hobnobbed with Imelda Marcos. The exception among 
critics was Benjamin Buchloh, and among artists Louise Lawler. Since 
the 1980s, Lawler has made numerous photographs of works by Warhol 
not only in museums, but also in auction houses and collector s homes 
and corporations—the witch from the Myths series appearing in a sterile 
boardroom. Lawler’s practice of Warhol appropriation and contextualiza- 
tion seems like an attempt to come to terms with the failed encounter 


Y See, for example, Elaine Sturtevant's work, in full Deleuzian flow. “The brutal 
truth of the work is that it is not copy / The push and shove of the work 1s the 
leap from image to concept / The dynamics of the work 1s that it throws out rep- 
resentation.' Sturtevant, quoted in Udo Kittelmann and Mario Kramer's preface 
to Sturtevant: The Brutal Truth, Frankfurt am Main 2004, p. 19. The radical differ- 
ence to which Sturtevant aspires remains a subjective intention; her repetitions of 
Johns's Flags or Warhol's Marilyns are dependent on these famous paintings as if 
on mythic models. 

95 Pat Hackett, ed., The Andy Warhol Diaries, New York 1989, p. 354; Barry 
Blinderman, ‘Modern Myths: Andy Warhol’ (1981), in Kenneth Goldsmith, ed., TH 
Be Your Mirror. The Selected Andy Warhol Interviews, 1962-1987, New York 2004, 
p. 292. 
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between Warhol and Appropriation Art and its critical reception, espe- 
cially in October, around 1980.39 


The near-silence with which Pop was passed over in discussion of 
Appropriation Art is suspect. It is as if Pop’s embrace of the commodi- 
fication of art was too uncomfortably close to home. It is striking that a 
similar mild version of damnatio memoriae also occurred in the case of 
Situationist détournement. Insofar as this was registered at all, its frontal 
attack on art as a specialized discipline was perceived as a threat. For those 
who defended a critical art, both Pop and Situationism—propaganda for 
and against the spectacle—undermined art: Pop by collapsing the differ- 
ence between artistic and other commodities, and the sı by demanding 
the abolition of both artistic and other commodities. To these artists and 
critics, Warhol’s sadly radiant Marilyns were as dubious as an image of 
‘Marilyn Monroé’ from the Internationale Situationniste with a caption 
driving home yet again a point about the spectacle.* Each in its own 
way, both Pop and the s: demonstrated that the art world is thoroughly 
implicated in spectacular neo-myth, not its principled antagonist. Both 
can serve as a corrective for the tendency to idealize art as inherently 
critical. What is disavowed by much Barthesian rhetoric—both around 
1980 and today—as well as by celebration of difference among freestyle 
Deleuzians is the attraction of the commodity and the artist's entangle- 
ment in myth. Even the si's secession from spectacle could never be 
truly complete. Is there not something of the mater dolorosa even in 
the small picture of Marilyn Monroe on the pages of the Internationale 
Situationniste? And was this particular image not chosen, at least in part, 
for its poignancy? 


Douglas Crimp doubted that critical reflection on culture could 
use a procedure that is an important part of that same culture—as 
appropriation undoubtedly is. Yet could not critical projects make use of 
precisely such a ubiquitous strategy for a reflexive practice that acknowl- 
edges its own implication in spectacle and myth? Some appropriations 
may end up reinforcing myths. Second-degree mythology may indeed 
become a pseudo-critical, impotent pretension, still dominated by the 
myths it claims to debunk. It can also become its own myth: the myth of 





39 See Jack Bankowsky, ‘Does Louise Lawler Make You Cry?', in Louise Lawler and 


Others, pp 75-90. 
4° See p. 19 of Internationale Situationniste, no. 8 (January 1963). 
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appropriation as intrinsically radical, or productive of radical difference. 
For 'criticality is only to a limited extent a result of the artist's subjec- 
tive intentions. Nor is it a stable attribute of any image or text. Rather, it 
is something that results from the use of a text or image by an artist or 
critic, or other viewers. Apparent criticality can at any moment turn out 
to be a form of complicity, something seemingly different and new that 
is in fact just cleverly repackaged identity. 


The dialectical whims of appropriation have barely begun to be exam- 
ined. The theories of myth that informed the various discourses and 
practices considered here are in many ways anachronisms in contem- 
porary intellectual life. But a critical re-evaluation and reactivation of 
the historical forms of mythological critique, and of artistic mythology, 
could help break open this present and regain the initiative. Time is 
running out. At the very moment that contemporary consumers are 
celebrated as happy hackers, ever more fundamentalist copyright legis- 
lation is creating taboos that will make even partial and ephemeral 
realizations of a true mythology of difference exceedingly difficult. 
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JACK GOODY 


THE LABYRINTH OF KINSHIP 


This is a blockbuster of a book. Nothing like it has been written since Lévi- 
Strauss's Structures démentaires de la parenté (1949) or Meyer Fortes's Kinship 
and the Social Order (1969). Yet in the sweep of its evidence and argument, 
Godelier's summa is more ambitious and far-reaching than either of these. It 
is at once a major intervention in the discipline of anthropology, and a work 
of the widest human interest. Kinship has the reputation of being the most 
technical department of anthropology, the least accessible to a general pub- 
lic. But while Métamorphoses synthesizes a huge range of complex materials, 
it is written in an unfailingly lucid style that makes no assumptions of prof- 
essional familiarity with terms and debates about kinship, but always takes 
care to explain them in language anyone can understand. The book is both 
a monument of scholarship and a gripping set of reflections on universal 
experience. It is certain to be read and discussed for years to come. 
Godelier introduces his work with a contemporary paradox. Traditional 
kinship patterns in the West are in dramatic dissolution today, as heterosex- 
ual marriage declines, biological and social parenthood become dissociated, 
homosexual unions are legalized. Yet in the same period, anthropology— 
where the study of kinship was once the basis of the discipline, ‘comparable 
to logic in philosophy and the nude in art'—has all but completely turned 
its back on it, since the rebellions against Lévi-Strauss of Leach (Rethinking 
Anthropologyin 1961) and Needham (Rethinking Kinship and Marriagein 1971), 
followed by the clean sweep of Schneider (Critique of the Study of Kinship in 
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1984), to the point where it is scarcely even referred to by postmoderns like 
Clifford and Marcus. Can it be that anthropology has nothing to say about 
the upheavals going on around us? Godelier intends to show the opposite. 

To set the scene, and exemplify some of his principal arguments, he first 
describes his own fieldwork among the Baruya, a little-known tribe in the 
highlands of Papua New Guinea, where he first arrived in 1967. Over the next 
two decades, he spent a total of seven years with them, amassing an experi- 
ence in the field that has been surpassed by few, if any. There was a time 
when the work of Malinowski and his British-based pupils provided the ulti- 
mate in ethnographic achievements while that of anthropologists elsewhere, 
including France, was regarded as relatively superficial—Lévi-Strauss’s own 
rather brief forays among the Nambikwara being an example. Godelier 
has completely reversed the basis of that judgement. Here he develops an 
excellent summary of the kinship institutions of the Baruya, ın a chapter 
that sets the tone for much of the book. Among his most striking findings 
was a secret ritual of the fellation of young males by boys, over a period of 
years, practised in the belief that women are a source of cosmic disorder, 
and that sexual relations with them ‘represent a permanent threat to men’, 
who thereby ‘risk losing their strength, their beauty and their supenority’. 
Hence the drinking of sperm by young men to re-engender themselves prior 
to marriage—a liquid that is transformed after marriage, in the passage 
through women, into milk for children. The belief system surrounding this 
requirement for maturity, he observes, constitutes a formidable ideological 
basis for masculine domination, whose ramifications in other domains of 
life he sets out with an intimacy of knowledge that inspires admiration and 
confidence. His is an ethnography of extraordinary depth. 

After this empirical testing-ground, Godelier proceeds to a systematic 
survey of what he posits as the six fundamental components of any kin- 
ship system: filiation and descent; alliance (principally marriage); residence; 
terminologies; conception; sexual prohibitions (principally incest). Across 
some three hundred pages, the range of variation in each is explored with a 
wealth of vivid illustration. Out of this conspectus, and his own experience, 
Godelier draws several key conclusions. Contrary to common belief, kinship 
is never the basis of pre-class societies. Their cohesion always rests primarily 
on religious—political relations. There 1s no knowing in advance the impor- 
tance of kinship in any given society, which can vary widely, but it cannot 
be either a prime mover or a self-standing system. Because they involve a 
distribution of power, kin relations are typically inscribed by other kinds 
of relation, but they lack the capacity to modify these. Changes in a kin- 
ship system generate only new kin relations, never modifications of caste or 
class relations. In no society is the function of kinship to organize economic, 
political or religious life. It is to govern descent and alliance. 
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What, then, of the prohibition of incest, in whose universal imposition 
of exogamy Lévi-Strauss—following Tylor's dictum, ‘either marry out or be 
killed out'—saw the original passage from nature to culture defining human 
society as such? A more foundational role for kinship would be difficult to 
conceive. In two long chapters, Godelier addresses this famous issue. Little 
is left of Lévi-Strauss’s construction by the time he has finished, and still less 
of the ideas of Francoise Héritier, who succeeded Lévi-Strauss in his chair 
at the Collége de France. He notes that the incest taboo is not an invariable 
feature of all societies. The exchange of women between men is not a uni- 
versal feature of kinship systems. Exchange itself is not the common basis of 
all matrimonial, let alone social arrangements: relationships of gift, sale and 
retention (non-exchange) are equally important. The notion that the origins 
of humanity are to be found in a ‘Big Bang’, with the ex abrupto invention of 
language as the exchange of words and marriage as the exchange of women, 
is a myth. Godelier shows that, when faced with incontrovertible evidence 
that many of the principal claims of Structures élémentaires de la parenté were 
untenable, Lévi-Strauss either changed the subject, or attempted to gloss 
them with inconspicuous rewordings and less than forthright retractions. 

Among the discoveries that have made short work of Lévi-Strauss's story 
of the foundations of society have been the findings of primate studies, to 
which Godelier devotes a sensitive and imaginative chapter. What these have 
shown is that both chimpanzees and bonobos (pygmy chimpanzees in the 
Congo), our nearest biological relatives, already live 1n ‘societies’ that exhibit 
a kind of sketch of human constraints: young females find sexual partners 
outside their 1mmediate natal group, while young males must wait their turn 
until adults are willing to yield partners to them. Enforcing at once coopera- 
tion and hierarchy, these patterns appear to be the product of mechanisms 
of natural selection, though they coexist with homosexual pleasures among 
males and females alike, less obviously attributable to the same functions. 
The passage from nature to culture with homo sapiens thus cannot have been 
a sudden, discontinuous transformation, but must have been more evolu- 
tionary in nature. The critical novelty in human society, Godelier argues, is 
that males assume a parental role, something unknown among these pri- 
mates, where only mothers look after children—fathers being unaware of 
their connection with them. 

Where does this leave the taboo on incest? Rather than insisting that 1t 
is ubiquitous—in face of the facts of history, which show that brother-sister, 
father-daughter and mother-son relations have in some societies, such as 
Ancient Egypt or Achaemenid Persia, not only not been prohibited, but even 
enjoined—Godelier suggests that what is actually universal is something 
simpler. The sexual drive is fundamentally asocial: notoriously no respecter 
of rules, it even particularly delights in breaking them. Hence for society to 
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be possible at all, 1t must be constrained. Any society requires therefore the 
existence of some sexual prohibitions as such. These, however, can take any 
number of different forms. If taboos on incest are far the most common of 
these, that is because they guard the door to the parenting unit that distin- 
guishes human from primate societies: 


There nowhere exists a society where the individual is authorized to satisfy 
all his sexual desires (and so also fantasies). And it is always at the threshold 
of the social units within which men and women cooperate to bring up chil- 
dren, whether or not they have given birth to them, that the most extreme 
forms of sexual permissiveness have been halted. 


Métamorphoses de la parenté ends with a panorama of transformations in kin- 
ship today, which focuses principally on the West, where the changes under 
way are the most dramatic. Historically, Godelier maintains, humanity has 
exhibited a certain evolutionary tendency in its alliance systems, from a com- 
mon 'Dravidian' starting-point, whose changes have been irreversible, but 
not (so far) unilinear—a pattern he surmises is likely to hold in the future 
too. Humans, however, are the only species co-responsible with nature for 
their own evolution. In the past they rarely acknowledged their own role in 
creating rules of kinship, but now they can scarcely do otherwise, as laws and 
customs governing relations between and within the sexes are in full muta- 
tion, with the spread of single parenting, homosexual marriage, artificial 
insemination and the prospect of cloning all now crowding onto the public 
agenda. In the last lines of his book Godelier reiterates that ‘what separates 
human beings definitively from primates, their cousins in nature, is that they 
not only live in society but can and must produce society in order to live’. It 
is one of the underlying messages of this work that in confronting the unex- 
pected in that task today, the sang-froid of the anthropologist is needed. 

If such are the main lines of Métamorphoses, how should they be situated? 
Godelier is right to say that anthropological studies of kinship have declined 
in recent years. But this has been partly due to the failure of leading practi- 
tioners, among them Needham and Schneider, to look beyond a restricted 
set of materials. By narrowing the field, they contributed to the virtual dis- 
appearance of interest in the area for which the discipline was best known, 
indeed that has sometimes been seen as its only ‘professional’ competence. 
But while a good many anthropologists were deserting the field (partly, one 
suspects, because it did require more professional competence), others in 
the social sciences—historians of the family, demographers, psychologists— 
were becoming more interested in it, a development not reflected in 
Métamorphoses. Within the discipline itself, Godelier’s book can be seen as an 
attempt to reconcile two theoretical stories personified respectively by Lévi- 
Strauss and Fortes, one from France and the other from Britain, that gave 
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opposite importance to marriage and to filiation, lateral versus lineal ties, 
within the ‘atom of kinship’. Others have tried to do something similar, but 
none so thoroughly. This is a great achievement. But it is not a completely 
balanced one, since in practice Godelier devotes the greater part of his book 
to systems of marriage and their associated terminologies rather than look- 
ing at relationships of filiation or descent. Yet if to this extent his principal 
concerns remain characteristically French, the critical perspectives he brings 
to them draw on central elements in the Anglo-Saxon tradition. 

Whether these correctives always go far enough is a matter of judgement. 
A look at Godelier's handling of alliance and filiation, of kin terminologies 
and dowry systems, and not least of incest, will show some of the issues at 
stake. Thus, as we have seen, Godelier distances himself from Lévi-Strauss's 
claim that kinship systems are always based on the exchange of women 
between men. If this is true in some societies, in others—of which modern 
Europe is an obvious example—there is no exchange at all. What seems 
to be needed, however, is a yet stronger recognition that even where there 
is such an ‘exchange’, it cannot be viewed as analogous to the exchange of 
a commodity, because what is being transferred is a bundle of rights and 
duties, moving in both directions. That is, a man obtains—perhaps through 
bridewealth or bride service—certain rights over a woman, but the woman 
too obtains certain rights—to receive food, ‘medical treatment’, sexual 
attention—from the man. That situation, although unequal, requires a more 
subtle and complex analysis than the simple economic metaphor of exchange 
usually allows. An alternative British tradition draws heavily on studies like 
Hohfeld’s Fundamental Legal Conceptions (1923) to analyse situations of this 
kind in terms of a quasi-juridical grid of rights and corresponding duties. 

Although Godelier speaks of the exchange of brides between two men, 
in fact a woman rarely loses her status in her natal lineage, so we are in fact 
dealing with an exchange of rights in women rather than of women them- 
selves. In noting that the gift of a bride is not cancelled out by a return gift 
between lineages, Godelier tacitly recognizes this. Because the person 'given' 
never ceases to be a member of her native lineage, only certain rights in 
her are transferred. But although Godelier by no means concentrates exclu- 
sively on obligations to:exchange or to give, going out of his way to consider 
obligations to conserve and to transmit as well, this does not lead him to 
ask how the timing and the content of transfers affects kinship relations in 
fundamental ways. This is true not only of descent, to which he pays much 
less attention, but of marriage. If in the long term marriage systems often 
involve the exchange of rights over women and/or men, direct exchange is 
rare. More usually the system is mediated by bridewealth or other presta- 
tions (like bride service), the amount, nature and timing of which influence 
the resulting relationships very strongly. 
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There 1s certainly no shortage of empirical material about marriage in 
Métamorphoses. Godelier has undertaken a massive survey of variations in 
the institution across the world. Nevertheless there are some important gaps. 
Just as we do not hear much about the major societies of Eurasia, apart from 
rather general references to Hindu and Chinese marriage, so too we find 
little more than casual allusions to contemporary Europe and America until 
the last chapter. Surprisingly, Godelier ignores the demographic research 
which has been so important a factor in family studies, and made its impact 
in many related spheres. This is not to say it should be appropriated uncriti- 
cally. Following the lead of Malthus, many demographers, like other social 
scientists, have drawn a sharp distinction between the European and non- 
European family systems, particularly those of Asia. But it is often an error 
to oppose the West and the Rest in a categorical manner, as large numbers of 
anthropologists, sociologists and historians continue to do. That leads to the 
kind of mistakes Malthus made about China. Comparable errors have been 
made by anthropologists—Durkheim treating the Chinese as exemplars of 
‘primitive classification’, Dumont positing a decisive break between a hier- 
archical India and a more egalitarian West, or Lévi-Strauss bracketing early 
Chinese with Australian marriage systems. 

Such positions have done considerable harm to social and historical 
studies. It did not require the work of Joseph Needham to make it clear that 
China had as advanced a civilization as Europe at least until the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and that comparisons between the two have to be seen in these terms. 
More generally, in certain significant ways Asian family systems resembled 
European, not least in the implications of what I have called ‘the woman’s 
property complex’ deriving from dowries. Unlike bndewealth transactions 
in marriages in Africa or New Guinea, which are largely exchangist (but 
may also involve parental contributions), the dowry of Eurasian societies is 
1n most cases a downward transmission of wealth from the parents to the 
bride (and therefore varies according to parental holdings). Here marriage 
does not involve an ‘exchange’ of goods so much as a confirmation of sta- 
tus. It can be regarded as, in effect, a form of pre-mortem inheritance. This 
distinction is not always perceived as clearly in France where the word dot 
can be used for both transactions, exchange between affines (‘alliance’), and 
transmission to heirs (‘filiation’). 

Godelier might have taken into account work on dowry systems that 
points to a common Eurasian repertoire of strategies of heirship and house- 
hold management, but he sidesteps this issue. Part of the problem here may 
have to do with the primacy of fieldwork in the anthropological tradition, 
and a compounding rejection of speculation about the longer-term develop- 
ment of humankind. The choice of this path was justified by solid reasoning. 
Nevertheless a price can be paid for spending years living among a particular 
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tribe, or even writing about it. One starts, and one tends to finish, with the 
nature of its descent groups or alliances, neglecting the externalities of time 
(history) and space (comparison). 

A related bias derives from the salience of kinship terminology as 
the topic that gave anthropology its initial boost, because the data it furn- 
ished were distinctive, limited in variety and easy to collect. The American 
lawyer-turned-anthropologist Lewis Morgan lent this impetus by sending a 
questionnaire to us consuls around the world in the 1860s. But they pro- 
vided limited information regarding the actual societies from which the 
terms were taken, even in respect of interaction between close kin. For 
that matter, was clanship patrilineal, matrilineal or bilateral? The answers 
were rarely clear-cut. As Godelier points out, terminologies of kinship are 
‘independent of the system of descent’, of attachment to ancestors. Going 
further, he remarks that ‘the symmetric exchange of spouses between two 
groups’ cannot be deduced with any certainty from a terminological system. 
Such scepticism is not entirely justified; some correlations between terms 
and practices can be found. Godelier accepts that Eskimo-type terminol- 
ogy is associated with an absence of descent groups (bilateral systems), and 
thinks kin terms are of use for understanding some of the ‘marriage class 
systems of the Australian aborigines. But otherwise the classification of a 
terminology as, say, of an Omaha or Iroquois type is of marginal interest if 
one is concerned with analysing the interaction of members of a society at a 
domestic level, including marriage. 

By and large Godelier’s arguments here are correct, even if too often he 
inconsistently continues to refer to ‘systems of kinship’ as types of termi- 
nology (‘the Dravidian type’ and so forth). Discussing kin terms deriving 
from Western Polynesia, where tamai means both father and father-in-law, 
he concludes that the two must therefore be treated as if they were the same. 
But this does not follow at all. Some English-speakers refer to their mother- 
in-law or their stepmother as ‘mother’, but that is very different from saying 
that they are treated identically. In general, there is no necessary correspond- 
ence between terms and relations. English kin terminology did not change 
when the Reformation altered the rules about who you could marry, limiting 
the ‘prohibited degrees’ of consanguinity. 

So while Morgan’s systematic study of kinship through classification of 
its terminology was one of the founding acts of anthropology, establishing 
it as a discipline among the social sciences, the direction he set was to have 
considerable drawbacks. Moreover its canonization led to the neglect of what 
was actually his more significant work, Ancient Society, deprecated by many 
anthropologists of the twentieth century because of their antipathy to ‘conj- 
ectural history’. But whereas some of Morgan’s work, supposedly derived 
from the study of kin terminologies, was certainly speculative in a less than 
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satisfactory way, much of Ancient Society was based upon archaeological 
evidence that was reasonably 'hard', and important for discussion of socio- 
cultural developments more generally. One consequence of this neglect is 
the curious failure of so many anthropologists to give full weight to eco- 
nomic factors in their work. Paradoxically, this is true of Godelier as well. 
For example, marriage in New Guinea is virilocal, defined by the residence 
of the husband, whereas in contemporary Europe it is neolocal, involving a 
new residence for the couple. The contrast cannot be unrelated to the fact 
that 1n the first case we are dealing with a society based on simple agricul- 
ture, in the second with an industrial economy where, residence apart, the 
command of specific plots of land matters for very few. Equally, cultivation 
of the land by the hoe or by the plough has different economic implications 
for kinship (and politics). Engels, famously much influenced by Morgan’s 
Ancient Society, understood the logic of such links between production and 
reproduction. The effect of Godelier’s position, by contrast, is rather to iso- 
late marriage from other transactions in society, for example the transfers 
involved in inheritance, to which he gives no systematic attention. 

That there is something paradoxical in this can seen from Godelier's 
own account of his intellectual trajectory, since—as he explains—he started 
out as a Marxist whose primary concern was economic anthropology. This 
was at a time, however, when Marxist culture in France was heavily under 
the influence of Louis Althusser, whose theoretical outlook was hostile to 
most traditional conceptions of Marxism—insisting, in particular, that if 
economic relations determined the form of a society in the last instance, ‘the 
lonely hour of the last instance never comes’. In appearance a call for greater 
complexity, this in practice often led to an aversion to economic explana- 
tions of any kind. Traces of this Althusserian formation are still visible in 
Godelier’s work thirty years later, long after his early interests had changed 
direction, and can be seen in his treatment of the problem of incest. He was 
originally a pupil of Lévi-Strauss, who was responsible for orienting him 
towards New Guinea, and his starting-point is Lévi-Strauss’s conception that 
the logic behind the prohibition of incest lies in a compulsion to exogamy if 
human beings are to coalesce into a society, establishing external ties with 
one another rather than duplicating internal ones within the family. For 
Lévi-Strauss, kinship is fundamentally a system of alliance, in which the 
meaning of the incest taboo is that men ‘renounce their sisters to exchange 
them against the sisters of others’. 

Such a theory poses at least three questions: of description, of extension 
and of explanation. Putting it another way: does it accurately capture the 
prohibitions on incest; if so, what is the range of its application; and how 
persuasive is its causal mechanism? The first thing to be said is that its 
definition of the problem is one-sided, for it says nothing about the taboo 
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between affines, to use Lévi-Strauss's vocabulary. Yet I early on argued for 
the need to distinguish between lateral prohibitions affecting 'brother' and 
'sister', which are at the core of the explanation of Tylor, Lévi-Strauss and the 
exchangist approach, and lineal prohibitions between generations. These 
had become fused in the Christian concept of incasta, incest, leading to the 
mistake of seeking a general explanation of two distinct prohibitions, on sis- 
ters and on mothers. They required, however, complementary explanations, 
which were not to be found in Structures élémentaires de la parenté. 

Godelier is well aware of such Anglo-Saxon objections to Lévi-Strauss's 
original construction, citing them in his own thorough critique of it. His 
view of the subsequent twist given the subject by Frangoise Héritier is still 
sharper. Her book Les Deux Sceurs et leur mère (1994) claims to have discov- 
ered what she calls a ‘second type of incest’, the taboo that forbids a man 
to sleep with two sisters or a mother and daughter. Héritier attributes the 
force of the Christian idea of incest not to the sin of ‘one flesh’—biological 
or social consanguinity—but ‘one gender. Her notion has to do with the 
passing of substances between two sisters, or mother and daughter, by way 
of a male, what Godelier describes as a ‘mechanism of fluids’. Incest here 
is held to occur between the same sex, as the two women mix 1dentical 
substances. This Héritier takes to be the conceptual basis of all forms of 
incest, a proposition based on her observation that the relationship between 
kinsfolk of the same sex is stronger than between those of the opposite 
sex (brother and sister). For her, the fundamental incest prohibition is that 
between mother and daughter. Godelier leaves no doubt that he regards 
this as an extravagant construction that ignores the explanations of actors 
themselves in the name of Lévi-Strauss’s postulate that the symbolic has 
primacy over the imaginary and the real—an idea responsible elsewhere in 
Lévi-Strauss's work, he notes, for the aberrant notion that the subordina- 
tion of women is founded on unconscious structures of symbolic thought 
embedded in the brain. 

Passing to the extent of taboos on brother-sister unions, Godelier notes 
that for many years French scholars, under the influence of Lévi-Strauss, dis- 
regarded the evidence that such interdictions were not to be found in Ancient 
Egypt or Persia. Different kinds of 'close marriage', indeed, were characteris- 
tic of much of the Mediterranean area before the coming of Christianity. But 
although he spells out the way such patterns undermine any idea of the uni- 
versality of incest prohibitions as conventionally understood—in Persia not 
only brother-sister, but father-daughter and even mother-son coupling was 
sanctioned—he attributes such 'exceptions' essentially to local cosmogonies, 
in which selected humans could imitate the conduct of gods. In royal fami- 
lies, this would have been one element of the situation. But there were more 
terrestrial considerations as well. Godelier cites Herrenschmidt's report of 
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a Persian tale as late as the eleventh century Ap, in which a mother says to 
her daughter: there is no one in Iran worthy of you except the prince Virou, 
your brother. Conservation of rank was certainly important in such cases. 
But in Ancient Egypt, as Keith Hopkins has shown, brother-sister mar- 
rages extended throughout the population. What needed to be conserved 
was not just rank, but property. For this was a society in which the status 
of women was high, and women possessed their own goods through the 
dowry. Irrigated land was extremely valuable, and many were involved in the 
conservation of differentiated property. 

‘Close marriage’ of this kind was thus not simply a matter of the conti- 
nuity of the group, as Godelier implies. A paradigmatic case can be found 
in Ancient Israel, when the daughters of Zelophehad were given the right to 
inherit from their father if he had no male heirs, but at the same time told 
they must marry within the clan, so the property would not be dispersed. 
It was the same with the epikleratic marriages of Ancient Greece, where 
an heiress had to marry within the kin group, to a father's brother's son— 
as in the contemporary Arab world. Close marriage conserves both rank 
and property, in a way often seen as ‘incestuous’ in other systems. From 
the Bronze Age onwards, in my view, stratified urban societies attempted 
to preserve the status not only of sons but of daughters, by means of a 
dowry which allocated sisters part of the parental wealth (rarely equal to 
that of their brothers). There was thus a general tendency in these societies 
to marry into the same wealth or status group, even occasionally into the 
same family. 

Godeher resists such explanations. He prefers to look for the origin of 
close marriage in religious beliefs, and criticizes Keith Hopkins and myself 
for too ‘Marxist’ a view of incestuous unions in Ancient Egypt. A fascina- 
tion with the ideological runs throughout his book, in which religious and 
political relations—but there is more on religion than politics here—are 
accorded primacy over all others in creating social cohesion. In part, this 
preoccupation goes back to an earlier phase in his career, when he was more 
committed to Marxism himself, and seeking an answer to the question of 
how classes could arise in pre-class societies—something that, he argued, 
no economic mechanism could explain, but only the consent-induang pow- 
ers of divine authority. But it also relates to his view of the failure of Mauss 
in his essay on the gift (which inspired so much of Lévi-Strauss's thinking) 
to realize that there are objects that cannot be exchanged in many simple 
societies. Some, like land, can only be transmitted—that is, inherited by kin. 
Godelier show little interest in these. Others are ‘sacred’ objects—not, of 
course, necessarily physical—that are conserved rather than transmitted. 
With these he 1s much concerned. 
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Criticizing an observation of mine that religion was an aspect of the 
imaginary, Godelier insists that it is, on the contrary, ‘a social reality’. But, of 
course, what is imaginary may also be real, if it is real in its consequences. 
Religion is no less ‘real’ than such products of the imagination as Madame 
Bovary or Our Mutual.Friend. But dogmas typically have much greater conse- 
quences than novels, because they enable the creation of ‘great organizations’. 
Religions are in that sense mighty historical realities. That does not mean we 
are unable to consider such notions as that the Jews are the Chosen People, 
that Christ is the Son of God, that Allah spoke to Muhammad, as imaginary. 
These are ideological constructions, and even the most ardent believers must 
agree that although their religion may not be imaginary, the others must nec- 
essarily be so. They cannot all be ‘true’, ‘real’, in that sense. 

If such beliefs are imaginary, then there is even more room for invention 
than Godelier suggests, given that there is no tight functional or structural 
link between them and other aspects of the society. Notions of the creation 
of the individual, like notions of the creation of the world, display internal 
contradictions that give rise to variations in such myths, which are some- 
times more theocentric, sometimes more anthropomorphic, as I have tried 
to show in the case of the Bagre recitation of the LoDagaa in West Africa. 
Typically, the problem in the past has been that, owing to the constraints 
of time and the nature of fieldwork in oral cultures, only one version of a 
myth has usually been recorded, providing an inevitably restricted window 
on the nature of the imagination in such societies that misses its range of 
variation and contradiction. Moreover, if the information has been obtained 
by deliberate enquiry rather than by observation or overhearing, then sub- 
jects may be pushed into a simpler and more single-stranded response 
about, say, the nature of the soul, than does justice to the complexity of their 
ideas about it. It is difficult to account for the range and variety of beliefs of 
this kind over relatively small areas unless one appreciates the fertility of 
people's imaginations. 

More generally, most anthropological—for that matter, many sociologi- 
cal and historical—accounts represent dominant ideologies as singular and 
as unambiguous, both in content and interpretation. The mythology of the 
cattle-keeping Tutsi, making them the eldest of three brothers created by 
God, places them unambiguously at the top of a hierarchy in which Bantu 
farmers and Twa hunter-gatherers rank below them. However, an alternative 
version, preferred by the other two groups, sees the brothers as equals, at 
least before God. Similarly, Hindu myths in India represent only part of the 
total ideological scheme, which includes not only Jain and Buddhist rejec- 
tions of the caste system, but untouchable groups who are and have long 
been yet more rejectionist, even atheistic. Examining in depth notions of 
conception and birth in a range.of human soceties, at one level Godelier 
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shows their remarkable diversity (along with certain more widespread 
commonalities). At another, he himself notes that they are not always uncon- 
tested, as when Baruya women remain unconvinced that their milk is in fact 
their husband's sperm. 

Arguing that kinship changes only through 'the evolution of social rela- 
tions which in themselves have nothing to do with kinship', Godelier again 
singles out rehgion as one of the most significant forces inducing people to 
modify their ways of regulating alliance and descent. He cites as an example 
Muslim encouragement of marriage to the father's brother's daughter. But 
while it is true that Islam has been associated with this form of marriage, 
the practice preceded its coming, since it was found in Ancient Greece and 
Ancient Israel —in circumstances probably connected with transmissions of 
property, which had little to do with any specific religious creed. However, 
a particular religion might well insist upon a particular marriage as a way 
of maintaining the distinctiveness of its congregation and at the same time 
increasing its control of it. 

According to Godelier, basing himself here on the work of Héritier, 
Christian rules on kinship went back to the adoption by the Eastern Church 
of Roman law which he maintains—exceptionally for the Mediterranean— 
forbade ‘all marriage between consanguines to the seventh degree calculated 
by the Roman manner’. But Roman customs on forbidden marriages evolved 
over time, and certainly changed as Christianity became more dominant. 
The Roman law of which Godelier speaks was already influenced by the 
coming of Christianity. According to my reading, earlier Roman society 
often allowed close marriage, including that of cousins. Why would it differ 
so radically from Greece, Judaism, Egypt and other Mediterranean societies, 
until Christianity laid down its divergent rules? Elsewhere, contradictorily 
and in my view more accurately, Godelier concedes that in Rome, too, mar- 
riage with close relations, for example first cousins, was permitted. 

What of the role of religion in all this? For Godelier, the Christian insist- 
ence on distant marriage was a matter of ‘reducing to a minimum the 
accumulation and mixture of identical flesh marked by original sin’. That 
was not a concern of the Hebrews, as Áugustine's strenuous efforts to gloss 
the myth of Adam and Eve—Godelier quotes a splendid passage—remind 
us. Can the contrast between the Jewish practices of close marriage in the 
Old Testament, and the multiplication of prohibitions in early European 
marriage by Christianity, be simply explained by differing theological atti- 
tudes to desire? Given the formidable extent of the debt of Christian to 
Jewish religion, it seems unlikely. I have attempted a more concretely based 
explanation, pointing to the interests of the Church in channelling wealth 
away from kinship groups to the ecclesia. The requirements of building a 
‘sreat organization’ appear to offer a more plausible logic for the banning 
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of seven degrees of consanguinity than fears of the doubling up of original 
sin. Such reservations notwithstanding, Métamorphoses de la parenté is a 
hugely impressive work. There has never been a book that adequately covers 
the range of human kinship and domestic organization. This is as near as 
anyone has got. 
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The Americanization of Europe is a long-standing theme that has generated 
a large literature. But no previous work has tackled it with the historical 
vigour and synthesizing ability of Victoria de Grazia's Irresistible Empire. 
The origins of us hegemony as a global order—what de Grazia calls Market 
Empire—lie, she argues, neither at home nor in the world at large, but in 
Europe. "The Old World was where the United States turned its power as the 
premier consumer society into the dominion that came from being univer- 
sally recognized as the fountainhead of modern consumer practices.' Europe 
was the key zone for American cultural and commercial expansion, because 
there it confronted the 'authority that the European region had accumulated 
since the age of merchant capitalism as the centre of vast material wealth, 
astute commercial know-how, and great good taste’. Irresistible Empire is the 
story of the way the us triumphed over this venerable, alternative model of a 
‘material civilization’. If it could not in the end resist, what chance had other, 
less well-defended parts of the world? 

Five ideological features marked out the uniqueness of the Market 
Empire, in de Grazia’s eyes. From the outset, it treated other nations as hav- 
ing ‘limited sovereignty over their public space’, while vigilantly guarding its 
own; it exported elements of civil society along with its goods; it set ‘rules 
of best practice’, laying down norms of economic organization; it projected 
an ethos of ‘democratic sociability’, popular rather than elitist; and it pre- 
sented itself as a peaceful enterprise, to a continent torn by violence and 
war. De Grazia does not make the mistake of assuming that these traits in 
themselves accounted for American success in Europe. As she points out, 
they rested on the huge economic advantages enjoyed by us capitalism in 
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the size and depth of its continent-sized domestic market, super-abundant 
natural resources, absence of pre-capitalist social classes, and ability to test 
out products capable of selling across ‘vast distances, varied climates and a 
mobile, needy, racially segregated, ethnically diversified customer base’. It 
was from these that the Market Empire acquired its competitive edge. But it 
is a central part of de Grazia’s case that the us exported a package of cultural 
models and rules, derived from its dynamism at home, actually in advance 
of any decisive penetration of European economic markets themselves. If 
America despatched both goods and values abroad, the ethos often came 
first—as if to prepare the ground for the commodities that would follow. 
One might almost say the ideological superstructure was rolled out first, to 
await the arrival of the economic base. The key to this, in de Grazia’s view, 
was the power of norms-making, ‘the Market Empire’s winning arm’. A 
storm of entrepreneurs, politicians, writers, gurus and assorted philanthro- 
pists descended on Europe, to make it clear that the success of Amenca lay 
in its capacity to distil precepts from ‘best practice’. The message was unam- 
biguous. “This is how we do it here’, they seemed to say, ‘and if it works here, 
it will work everywhere.”  — 

For most writers, Americanization is essentially a post-Second World 
War phenomenon. Part of the fascination of Irresistible Empire is the way it 
shows that the us impact started much earlier, in the twenties and thirties, 
to which most of the book is devoted. Its first six chapters look at the impact 
of American ways in pre-war Europe. They deal successively with the spread 
of Rotary Clubs; of Fordism as the reference for a ‘decent standard of living’; 
of chain stores, from Woolworth upwards; of brand identifications like the 
Hoover or Gillette lines; of corporate advertising, spearheaded by J. Walter 
Thompson; and of the star system in the cinema constructed by Hollywood. 
Each of these chapters is stylishly written and exquisitely crafted, with an 
elegant irony but no condescension, and teems with exotic figures—none 
more so than Edward Albert Filene, the ‘Apostle of Distribution'—and enter- 
taining sub-plots. Geographically, they focus essentially on Germany, France 
and Italy, 1n that order. The result of this concentration is to leave aside 
not just the ussr—where Americana were the object of much admiration 
and fantasy in this period—but also to a large extent Great Britain, which 
in so many ways was the main importer of Americanism in Europe, while 
often pretending to distance itself from it. These are real limitations. But 
Irresistible Empire, which has no time for either churlishly reactionary deni- 
gration or jauntily progressive celebration of consumerism, is in its own 
right a wonderful work of scholarship, that is a continual stimulus to think 
hard and on occasion argue back. 

De Grazia opens her story with a contrast designed for dramatic effect. 
The Rotary International, founded 1n Los Angeles in 1922, in the name of 
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‘Service before Self’, was present by 1930 in both Duluth, Minnesota— 
Sinclair Lewis’s home town, and real-life habitat of Babbitt—and Dresden. 
The downtowns of the two cities afford plenty of material for wry comparison 
(her selection of the Saxon capital is hardly innocent—she could have paired 
Duluth with a similarly nondescript European counterpart, with a history 
stretching back no more than sixty years, of which there were plenty). At 
noontime on Prager Strasse in Dresden ‘the formalities of bourgeois culture 
graced with aristocratic gestures’ were still palpable, while Duluth was ‘all a- 
flurry’. The typical Rotarians in the latter were mildly philistine, optimistic, 
get-up-and-go businessmen in the image of Babbitt. In Dresden they were 
cultured high-bourgeois, as refined in taste and manners as their fellow 
Rotarians in Munich—one of whom, de Grazia tells us with evident relish, 
was none other than Thomas Mann. Since the rules of the Rotary demanded 
that each branch select an eminent representative of each profession, and 
the two towns were sociologically quite distinct, the composition of Duluth’s 
elite naturally differed from Dresden’s. Yet both joined the same association. 
What is puzzling is why the good citizens of Dresden, who had a plethora 
of local associations to choose from, took to one invented in the usa. Was it 
the appeal of the Rotary’s strict rules and procedures to German spirits, or 
a longing to rejoin an international community from which Germany had 
been ostracized during the war—but in that case, why did they identify this 
with the usa and not, say, Great Britain and France? Was it the attractions 
of cosmopolitanism and modernity that led them to adopt an American 
model? If so, would this not show how receptive certain European elites 
already were to ideas from the usa? 

The rest of the book suggests as much. The high-wage regime vaunted 
by Ford for ensuring a ‘decent standard of living’—critical to the appeal of 
the American model, as well as to the creation of a market for consumer 
goods—and without which there would have been no model, did encounter 
resistance in Europe, from the likes of the Rotarians in Dresden and others. 
But then, as de Grazia makes clear, what defines a living standard 1s open 
to dispute. How applicable in Europe was a universal dollar-based basket of 
goods? What of cultural traditions? Wine was a common feature of working- 
class meals (even in the 1930s) in France or Italy. Today itis not even common 
in Britain. Expensive wine would have been a calamity for Italian workers and 
an irrelevance for British ones. Yet, whatever the calculations, one thing is 
plain: popular standards of living were far higher in America than in Europe 
at least until the 1970s, not because Europeans preferred to live more simply 
but because their economies did not allow them to do otherwise. There was 
never any prejudice against having an American-style kitchen or a washing 
machine. At times de Grazia seems ready to follow Sombart in suggesting 
that status hierarchies inherited from feudal relations kept the European 
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working classes in their place, while their American counterparts, delivered 
of any such nineteenth-century notions, strutted about without any feeling 
of inferiority. It is more likely that what tethered European workers to their 
station was not ideology but lack of cash. 

The American way of life was, of course, based on the growth of chain 
stores which dispossessed the small retail trade. In the usa these estab- 
lishments existed—before the Second World War—whenever a town 
was of a size to make them economically viable, not a high threshold. In 
Europe they came later and were the prerogative of the larger cities. The 
American stores were patronised by an undifferentiated citizenry, those in 
Europe by the haute bourgeoisie. The department store itself—before chain 
development—was, of course, a European invention. But the semi-fictional 
palace of wares that gave its name to Zola’s famous novel of 1883 was called 
Au Bonheur des Dames, not Au Bonheur des Femmes. De Grazia is on strong 
grounds when she argues that, while many commercial innovations of the 
twentieth century can be traced back to the European late nineteenth, the 
true consumer society, as a mass phenomenon, was an American edifice 
imported into Europe. 

The American revolution in retailing led to further innovations. If 
the same goods had to be made available to many people across different 
regions, it was necessary for them to be recognizable by all, hence uni- 
form, hence mass-produced, hence advertised. So there arrived the age of 
Parker and Waterman, Underwood and Smith Corona, Gillette and Kellogg's 
Corn Flakes, even uniform bananas such as United Fruit’s Chiquita of the 
19408, the first fruit to be brand-named in Europe. But there were native 
European brands too, as de Grazia is careful to point out: household names 
like Nestlé, Bata, Electrolux, arc, Maggi, Liebig. Europeans had no inhibi- 
tions about logos. Nor did they have any prejudice against advertisements, 
though no agency in the Old World approached the might of ywr, already 
camped around the globe—from Buenos Aires through Tehran to Sydney— 
by 1930. Was European advertising, by comparison, inferior or misdirected? 
It would be difficult to tell, since no one is sure how advertisements work 
or quite what their effects are. What de Grazia makes clear is that American 
advertising of the thirties and forties remained surprisingly wordy, while the 
European version was much more image-centred. Invoking Bourdieu, she 
calls this an elite aesthetic. Yet it was images that would prevail. One of the 
many striking illustrations in Irresistible Empire shows a 1937 advertisement 
for the French tobacco brand Celtique—a beautiful, almost wordless repre- 
sentation of a pack of cigarettes, clearly opened in a hurry, one protruding 
towards the viewer, a veritable emblem of temptation. Today this is collect- 
able stuff. Then ıt was just a poster. But when even the hastiest recollection 
can summon up still less textual ads, for Silk Cut (a suggestive slit in a silky 
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cloth) or Benson and Hedges 'pure gold', the implication that Continental 
forms might become losers seems unconvincing. 

Turning to the cinema, de Grazia takes the coming of sound in the 1930s 
as further evidence that it was the Americans who set the pace for modernity. 
But while the first talkies were made in the us, sound was about to come in 
Europe too anyway, and its outcome was that the American film industry 
became less dominant in the 1930s than it had been 1n the 1920s. This 
was partly due to the growing protectionism of the period, but also to the 
linguistic fragmentation of the Old World, which created natural barriers to 
movies spoken in English. This led Hollywood to 'denationalize' its products 
to make them more appealing to the European market. It also, of course, 
drew massively on European talent for its output. A classic Hollywood ‘cult’ 
film of the 1940s like Casablanca—regarded by many as one of the best 
American films ever—is a good example. It was directed by Michael Curtiz, 
born Mihaly Kertész in Hungary. Apart from Humphrey Bogart, there were 
virtually no credited American-born actors in the film. Ingrid Bergman was 
a Swede, Peter Lorre was born László Loewenstein in Slovakia; Claude Rains 
and Sidney Greenstreet were English; Conrad Veidt—playing Strasser, the 
Gestapo officer—was an anti-Nazi German with a Jewish wife who had 
escaped from the Gestapo; Paul Henreid was born in Trieste, when it was 
still part of Austna-Hungary; Madeleine LeBeau was French; S. Z. Sakall 
was from Budapest. Most of the actors playing the Nazis were German Jews. 
The art director, Carl Jules Weyl, came from Stuttgart; the costumes were 
designed by an Australian; the head of make-up was a native of Canterbury; 
the composer, the famous Max Steiner (who provided the music for over a 
hundred films including Gone with the Wind) was Viennese; the film editor, 
Owen Marks, was English. True, the black pianist who plays ‘As Time Goes 
By’ (‘you must remember this, a kiss is just a kiss . . .’) was American since 
he was born in Texas—though in real life, Dooley Wilson was a drummer. 
The reality is that the American cinema of this period was only partially 
American. Many of its stories originated in Europe, as did not a few of its 
technicians, producers, scriptwriters and stars. Much of Hollywood’s genius 
lay in recasting European culture for a new modern mass society, and then 
re-exporting it back to Europe and the rest of the world. Its strength was 1ts 
capacity to attract so many talents, organize them, and furnish them with 
the largest market in the world. 

The last three chapters of Irresistible Empire deal with the postwar world, 
looking respectively at the arrival of the ‘consumer citizen’, the spread of 
supermarkets and the feminization of target buyers, in white goods and 
other lines. Here the material is less focused, and less persuasive. This 
was the epoch when Europe began to catch up with the United States. De 
Grazia tends to attribute too much of this catching up to American initiative, 
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listing, among the conditions for the transformation of European countries 
into ‘consumer democracies’ in the postwar era, the opening up of their 
markets and giving up of their colonies ‘under American pressures’. No 
doubt the usa played some role and provided some sort of model for these 
changes. But Britain did not leave India at the behest of Washington, nor 
France Algeria. The us played a minor part in African decolonization. As for 
Indochina, the French would have left earlier had it not been for American 
pressures on them to remain and fight communism. So far as the open- 
ing up of European markets goes, while the us supported the process that 
led to the Treaty of Rome, the main impetus for creating the EEC came 
from the Europeans of the original Six themselves. Great Britain, which 
refused to take part, was under no pressure from the us to join, and when 
it did, the decision was taken by the least pro-American of British prime 
ministers, Edward Heath. 

Nor was Marshall Aid, as de Grazia points out, of great significance in the 
rapid economic growth of Western Europe in the 1950s. Much more decisive 
were a series of endogenous conditions: the existence of pent-up demand 
after wartime austerities; the scope for technological catch-up; the influx of 
cheap labour from former German territories in the East, the Mezzogiorno 
in Italy, and immigration from other parts of the world; the state interven- 
tion and widespread nationalization that were a feature of Italian, Austrian, 
French and British recoveries. The regime of high wages associated with 
American Fordism could not immediately be introduced into a devastated 
continent, but the welfare state offered Europeans a protechve substitute 
while they closed the gap with American living standards—hence, at least 
until recently, the distinctive nature of European ‘social’ capitalism. 

In short, the Europeans imitated the Americans in some things and 
not in others. They developed private transportation, but alongside a much 
more extensive and efficient system of public transport than existed in the 
usa. European cars were and typically still are quite different from American 
vehicles, better suited to the higher petrol prices imposed by all European 
governments, and narrower roads and streets. Europe adopted supermar- 
kets, but adjusted them to a variety of local conditions. De Grazia focuses on 
the case of Italy, with its exceptionally resistant network of small retailers, 
but does not discuss the far greater impact of supermarkets in Britain, where 
American-style distribution is more entrenched than anywhere on the con- 
tinent, facilitating import penetration of the British market—to sell goods it 
can be sufficient to convince a dozen or so large retailers to stock them. 

Europeans borrowed American fashion items like blue jeans, or the 
concept of the ready-made, and so long as their domestic markets remained 
relatively small and fragmented, they were slower off the mark in many 
areas of consumption than Americans. But—this is a fundamental fact 
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often overlooked in Irresistible Empire—actual American manufactures, 
as distinct from lifestyles, ideas or examples, gained only a very modest 
foothold in Europe. Europeans principally bought goods from each other, 
before buying them from the Japanese and, now, from the Chinese. They 
made their own gramophones, radios, televisions, refrigerators, washing 
machines and other household goods. Eventually, the first breach in the 
origination of lifestyle commodities from the us occurred in the 1970s and 
8os, when the Japanese came up with the cassette recorder and then the 
Walkman. Yet it might be thought, what is more 'American' and less col- 
lectivist than a Sony Walkman: isolated individuals carrying around their 
own music, in a private space within a public one? In the production and 
diffusion of goods, culture is not unimportant, but having a Jarge domestic 
market is decisive. This was the great advantage of the United States, Japan 
and now China. Size matters. 

Since the 1970s the 'Americanization' of Europe, in de Grazia's sense, 
has been completed. The American rocket has fulfilled its task of launching 
European consumer society. À new satellite 1s now in orbit, liberated from 
its Yankee integument. European enterprise has become a success story. 
Ford now has to make small European cars (Ka, Escort), the French super- 
market Carrefour 1s all over the world, Ikea is where workers and burghers 
alike buy the contents of their homes. The mobile phone is at least as wide- 
spread in Europe as in the usa—its arrival almost concurrent on each side 
of the Atlantic, unlike older consumer items—and its leading international 
manufacturer is Nokia. Still, the ascent of European enterprise in the uni- 
verse of contemporary consumption may have some way to go. De Grazia 
ends by contrasting McDonalds with the ‘Slow Food Movement’ that arose 
in Italy (another event marking the close of 1989, she writes, in a rare dis- 
play of misplaced scholarly bravado). What she overlooks is the continuing 
Us ability to transform traditional European food and drink into global com- 
modities. The Italians may have invented the espresso, pizza and perhaps 
ice-cream, but the world at large drinks Starbucks and eats Pizza Hut, or 
Haagen Dazs and Ben and Jerry's. 

Still more significant has been a development de Grazia does not dis- 
cuss at all: American monopoly in the design of computers. These may be 
assembled in Taiwan or Brazil or China but they all carry software produced 
by Gates or Jobs. The rest of the world is left to stand and stare at the con- 
traptions of the West Coast. Then, too, there is the stupendous worldwide 
victory of free market ideology. Of course, there is resistance and there are 
alternatives to the us model: European ‘social’ capitalism, Japanese lifetime 
employment, now China. But these are regionally based. The language of 
the free market is spoken everywhere—and this is an American language 
that has triumphed precisely as mass consumption has established itself 
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as a norm in Europe and beyond. In her concluding pages de Grazia writes 
that the ‘Market Empire has lost its impetus to other regions’ and that ‘us 
hegemony’ is increasingly discredited. Perhaps. But if that were so, it might 
simply be a sign that modern capitalism no longer needs America. 
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VIVEK CHIBBER 
CAPITAL OUTBOUND 


The 'short' twentieth century is often held to have begun with the First World 
War, and ended with the demise of the Soviet Union in 1991. But there is 
another way of looking at the last hundred years or so, that would see its 
principal story as the continuous growth of an American empire that not 
only overtook its English predecessor, but also contributed in no small way 
to the erasure of the Soviet experiment. Such a perspective is not altogether 
novel—after all, belief in the ‘American century’ was common among Cold 
War liberals even when the ussr seemed at the peak of its power. Since the 
end of the Cold War, however, it has not only gained momentum within the 
establishment, but its shadow can be discerned across the entire intellectual 
spectrum, from Left to Right. Intellectually and politically speaking, it is the 
juggernaut of American imperialism, not the lost promise of socialism, that 
commands attention today. 

Unsurprisingly, Marxists have been especially active in this develop- 
ment. Indeed, between works already published and those under way, we 
may be seeing the most fertile spurt of thinking about imperialism on the 
Left since the 1970s, even if much of it is written by veterans of that period. 
Perhaps we are witnessing a turning point in Marxist theory. For while the 
revival in theories of imperialism during the 1970s was the occasion for a 
rediscovery of Lenin, Luxemburg, Bukharin and other thinkers of the Third 
International, much of the current body of work is moving toward a rejec- 
tion, or at any rate drastic modification, of leading elements of their legacy. 

Empire of Capital is a lively example of such iconoclasm. The ideas of 
Lenin, Luxemburg and others of their generation, Ellen Wood contends, 
were crafted for a world in which capitalism was not yet a global reality. 
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Their theories assumed the existence of large pre-capitalist regions on which 
imperial powers could prey, whose continuing presence led them to under- 
estimate or overlook novel features of Western imperialism, and to highlight 
instead aspects that would soon fall into desuetude. Colonial rule was already 
waning in the inter-war period. Inter-imperialist rivalry for the control of 
pre-capitalist regions would become much more muted after the Second 
World War. Moreover the founders and heirs of the Third International did 
not imagine there would be a need to revise their assumptions, since they 
confidently expected the downfall of capitalism before it spread across the 
globe. Hence, Wood suggests, while the classical theories may have had 
some relevance to the world of the early twentieth century, they are mani- 
festly insufficient in a time when capitalism has spread victoriously to 
almost every corner of the globe. Contemporary imperialism no longer rests 
on direct colonial rule. It has become a much less transparent system, for 
the most part relying on the use of indirect political mechanisms and supe- 
rior economic throw-weight. In this, Wood argues, modern imperialism has 
finally come to reflect the social relations that are at the core of capitalism. 
For the modern decoupling of social exploitation from territorial control at 
the international level mirrors the separation of the economy from the polity 
at the domestic level that defines capitalism as a mode of production. 

The heart of Wood’s argument 1s that the parallel between the two is no 
accident. Imperialism is, in the final analysis, a system of surplus extraction, 
albeit across national or cultural borders. It cannot, therefore, be left unaffec- 
ted as the system of property relations changes, and so too the attendant 
strategies of exploitation. Despite the fact that much of Europe was capital- 
ist by the nineteenth century, its colonies were not. Surplus extraction in 
those regions by the imperial powers had, then, to resort to extra-economic 
coercion and direct political control. But once exploitation took capitalist 
forms, imperial objectives could be reconciled with formal independence 
for erstwhile colonies, where direct coercion was no longer required. In 
many ways, it was in fact more efficient to cede nominal independence to 
such territories, since firms could then concentrate on the business of profit- 
making, without assuming the costs of maintaining a viable subject state. 
As capitalism matured, the comparative advantage of this course displaced 
older, more overtly colonial strategies. Thus just as capitalists at home learnt 
that they could cede control of the state apparatus to a corps of professional 
politicians and bureaucrats, so they saw the sense in abandoning annexa- 
tions abroad. The mark of a fully capitalist imperialism is that it is the first 
system in which economic power can, and increasingly does, extend beyond 
the bounds of direct political control. 

Wood's argument raises two immediate difficulties. Why did it take so 
long for the capitalist powers to dispense with earlier, more direct forms of 
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imperial domination? And what role is left for the state to play in contem- 
porary forms of imperialism, once it ceases to be the instrument ensuring 
the extraction of profits from the dominated regions—should we expect a 
steady decline in its relevance? Wood spends the better part of her book 
describing a variety of pre-capitalist empires, so as to contrast them with 
their modern descendant. Here she builds on her own Work, which for more 
than two decades has focused on the historical specificity of capitalism, and 
its implications for forms of political power and philosophical thought. AII 
previous empires, she argues, came in two basic varieties. Their dynamics 
rested either on the seizure of land or the control of trade, in each case real- 
ized by violence. Wood lays out this taxonomy with admirable clarity and 
concision, without losing sight of significant differences within each group. 
Thus while both Roman and Chinese empires were creatures of military 
conquest, relations between their rulers and aristocracies differed sharply. 
The dependence of the Chinese empire on peasant taxation ensnared the 
monarch in a delicate balance with local power-holders, on whom he had 
to rely for the extraction of the surplus, while simultaneously inhibiting 
their self-aggrandizement. The Roman emperors, on the other hand, were 
not only willing to accept a stronger aristocracy, they often actively fostered 
its growth. The reason, Wood suggests, is that while Rome was always a 
territorial empire, for much of its lifespan it did not depend so heavily on 
agricultural taxation as a source of revenue, relying instead on slave labour, 
and using its army to siphon wealth from conquered lands. But that system 
presupposed a steady addition of new territories to the empire. Once this 
ceased, the dynamics of the Roman state increasingly resembled those of 
other land empires, and'a process of involution and disintegration set in. 
For Wood, the commercial empires of the medieval and early modern 
eras—Islamic in the Middle East, Venetian and Dutch in Europe—comprise 
a conceptual midpoint between territorial and capitalist imperialism. In 
relying on revenue from trade more than taxation on land, and so fuelling 
circuits of exchange, they represented in one sense a step toward a more 
capitalist form of imperialism. Still, this remained limited. Commercial 
empires did not reflect the interests of an incipient bourgeoisie, but of the 
great merchant houses of a pre-capitalist world. Such mercantile strata were 
no less reliant on political patronage and the use of force than were feudal 
lordships. Lacking effective control of the production process, the ability 
of merchants of this kind to increase their revenue stream depended on 
the manipulation or control of markets in which they could forcibly lower 
their purchasing prices, or artificially raise their selling prices. Empires of 
commerce no more decoupled economic and political coercion than did 
empires of land. Wood's succinct comparative survey of these pre-capitalist 
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structures, drawing on a lifetime’s study of the ancient and early modern 
world, is masterly. 

But these matters are essentially a prelude to her principal argument, 
which concerns the character of a specifically capitalist imperialism. If the 
commonality of all pre-modern empires lay in their dependence on mili- 
tary conquest, Wood's contention is that with the advent of capitalism in 
England, this began to change. For the historically novel forms of surplus- 
extraction in England generated pressures for a new type of imperialism 
too, which did not require the traditional kind of annexations. But here she 
has to confront an awkward fact. While capitalism was well entrenched in 
England by the late seventeenth century, British territorial conquests cont- 
inued apace for another three hundred years and Britain did not give up its 
colonies for almost another century after that. It cannot even be said that 
the direction of change moved steadily away from military conquest. If any- 
thing, colonial expansion accelerated even as capitalist development was 
gathering steam. The seizure of India began with the conquest of Bengal 
in 1757, and continued under the East India Company for more than five 
decades. Once the Company was displaced by the British state, expansion 
continued, if more slowly, especially into Northwest India. This was soon 
followed by the scramble for Africa, and penetration of the Middle East. If 
capitalism is supposed to unleash forces that undermine antediluvian forms 
of empire, this hardly counts as supporting evidence. 

From the end ofthe Second World War onwards, of course, it is clear that 
modern imperialism moved away from control of overseas possessions. The 
curious thing is the extraordinary lag between the consolidation of capital- 
ism at home and the alteration of imperial dynamics abroad. Here Wood's 
exposition becomes uncharacteristically opaque. At the heart of the problem 
is her tendency to keep her sights trained either on changes in the home 
countries, or on the system at a global level, while making little direct men- 
tion of conditions in the colonies themselves. Yet the obvious reason for 
centuries of resort to colonial conquest and rapine is that even if capitalism 
was already in full bloom in various imperial powers, the choice of political 
instruments used for its expansion overseas was dictated by the environ- 
ment in the target zones. A central element in that environment was the 
existing regime of property relations not in the home country, but in the 
region it sought, or came, to control. Where producers were still equipped 
with access to land and other productive assets, imperial forces had to resort 
to the same techniques of surplus extraction as did empire-builders in pre- 
modern times. Only when producers had been stripped of their access to the 
means of subsistence in the subject lands could imperialism rely on the 'dull 
compulsion' of economic relations alone. 
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No doubt this is what Wood wants to convey when she says that the turn 
away from conquest and direct political control came only when 'economic 
imperatives become strong enough on their own to extend beyond the reach 
of any conceivable extra-economic power. But this 1s a confusing way of 
putting it. Why not just say simply that colonial powers were constrained by 
the particular conditions in the new lands? Wood tends to keep the analytical 
focus, instead, on the ways in which developments in capitalism within the 
home country modified the forms of colonialism it produced. Her discus- 
sion of these is often very illuminating. But it leaves unresolved the mystery 
of why the progress of capitalism at home did not lead to the abandonment 
of conquests and colonies abroad centuries before this actually happened. 
On the few occasions where she confronts the problem, Wood tends to lapse 
into a quasi-functionalist style of explanation. Thus she writes that though 
capitalism did create an opportunity for the abandonment of extra-economic 
coercion in the imperial project, ‘t was not until the twentieth century that 
economic imperialism became strong enough to dispense with older, extra- 
economic forms of colonial rule’. 

That suggests that it was critical changes in the core countries and their 
system of imperial control that led to decolonization. But this is very mis- 
leading. The reason why direct subjugation was abandoned in the second 
half of the twentieth century was not that imperialism could now dispense 
with it, but because it had become impossible to maintain. This, of course, 
was due to the struggles of resistance movements within the colonies them- 
selves. It was not the needs of imperialism, or its ex ante ‘strength’ (whatever 
that means) that drove colonial control off the agenda; it was the conditions 
in the colonies themselves. 

Historically, capitalist development made it possible for dominant classes 
to extract a surplus without relying on direct political coercion, but that 
did not mean they readily did so. It would be quite wrong to assert that, as 
capitalism develops and becomes stronger, capitalists simply dispense with 
political control; they were very happy to use it as long as they could, in the 
form of debt peonage, company towns, private police forces and Pinkertons, 
well into the twentieth century. These practices were only abandoned once 
labour movements made their continuation impossible. So it is with impe- 
rialism. However strong European capitalism became, this had no direct 
bearing on the duration of colonial rule. Imperial powers would most likely 
have been quite happy to continue with direct political control well beyond 
the time that it was abandoned. Decolonization set in not because imperial- 
ism was now strong enough to stand on economic force alone, but because 
it was left with little choice but to do so. With the emergence of modern 
nationalism and popular movements, the options available were to either 
switch to new techniques, or to get out of the game altogether. 
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A second problem posed by Wood's analysis is the role of the state in 
a genuinely capitalist imperialism. The onset of a fully capitalist empire 
frees both the state and capital from any too close symbiosis between them. 
Capital's expansion is no longer limited to those regions which are subject 
to direct political control; the state is relieved of the tasks of intervening 
directly in the process of surplus extraction, and can concentrate on draw- 
ing up and enforcing the rules ofthe game. What, then, are the limits ofthis 
separation of the economic from the political? One answer would be that 
there are no limits, the sinews of capital accumulation having become so 
supple, and now extending so far, that state power has become irrelevant to 
them. Wood rightly rejects this notion. To say that the state does not directly 
intervene in surplus extraction, but concerns itself instead with enforcing 
the rules of the game, is scarcely to claim that it no longer matters for the 
maintenance of class power—or imperial power. True, as a standing condi- 
tion of these, the state now usually remains in the background, its role as 
enforcer becoming more occluded. But this is no indication of decreasing 
relevance. In fact, Wood argues, as capitalism spreads globally, it triggers 
the formation of states where once there were none. For what capital always 
requires, above all, is the stability assured by an effective state. Hence, far 
from dissolving state authority, capitalism has promoted its consolidation 
on a world scale. 

This is a persuasive case, which offers a powerful antidote to the claims 


'of Hardt and Negri, as well as other proponents of the ‘end of the state’. But 


Wood wants to go further. Not only, she maintains, does global capitalism 
depend on political regulation and support. The logic of the system also 
requires that political power takes the form of multiple nation-states. Global 
capitalism demands the maintenance of conditions necessary for capital 
accumulation on a global scale. But, Wood argues, these tasks are beyond 
the competence or territorial reach of any individual state. There is a need, 
therefore, for a multiplicity of states, since ‘no conceivable form of “global 
governance” could provide the kind of daily order or the conditions of accu- 
mulation that capital requires. With this, Wood not only derives the need 
for state support in a global capitalist system, but also wants to establish the 
scale on which state power will be exercised. States, yes; a global state, no. 
To cap the argument, she also suggests that once a system of multiple states 
is established, it generates ın turn a further pressure for a single hegemon. 
Again, she puts this in rather strong terms, insisting that 'such a system 
ultimately requires a single, overwhelming military power, which can keep 
all the others in line'. 

This is an ingenious argument, but Wood presses her case too far. Itis dif- 
fcultto see how the requisite scale of state construction can be deduced from 
the functional requirements of capital accumulation. That would appear to 
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be a matter depending on other, more contingent factors. In remarking that 
the reason there cannot be a global state is that the demands of global capital 
are beyond the reach of any territorial state, Wood perhaps hints at this. But 
if so, this is not a fact about the deep functional requirements of capitalism, 
but a more contingent fact about administrative capacities and political 
reach. What would prevent these capacities from changing as technological 
capacity advances? 

Even if we allow that there must be a delegation of authority to local or 
regional political units, it is not clear how this would support Wood's con- 
clusions. It is undoubtedly true that global capital requires multiple local 
authorities that will regulate the conditions for its reproduction. But there 
Is no reason to presume that such authorities will have to be endowed with 
sovereignty. Wood seems to equate the dispersal of administrative and regula- 
tory authority with the dispersal of sovereign political power. However, one 
could certainly imagine a federated system, in which administrative and 
regulative authority is localized, but sovereignty is not. 

Similar doubts might be expressed regarding her derivation of the need 
for a hegemon. Again, by insisting that a system of multiple states requires 
a strong hegemon to coordinate them, Wood places undue burdens on her 
argument. It certainly may be true that some kind of coordination is needed. 
But the case for a hegemon is secured only if it can be shown that no other 
feasible mechanism for coordination is conceivable. Perhaps this is so, but 
Wood does not establish it, and I am rather sceptical that she could. Why 
would a system of Great Power coordination necessarily be doomed to fail- 
ure, always giving way to a single supreme power? 

These criticisms point to a theoretical weakness of the latter part of Wood's 
book, which is a tendency to presume that what exists does so because capital- 
ism, or imperialism, requires it—a kind of soft functionalism. We have seen 
its appearance in the explanation of the end of colonialism; its role in the 
case for multiple states; and here it rears its head again in the argument for 
a hegemon. In the case of colonial rule, it is not altogether wrong to say that 
it disappeared because capitalist imperialism was able to do without it, even 
if this was not the only, or causally the main, story. But elsewhere the upshot 
is less satisfactory. It is far more reasonable to surmise that in contemporary 
capitalism the emergence of a hegemon was the product of historical cir- 
cumstance, than it is to deduce it from the logic of the inter-state system. 

Though the grounds for deriving a systemic need for a hegemon are not 
well established, Wood relies on them to bring her argument to a provoca- 
tive conclusion. Late capitalism generates a system of multiple states, which 
act as dispersed local caretakers for capital’s needs; this in turn creates the 
need for a managing agency, in the form of a hegemon. The peculiar situa- 
tion of the hegemon is that it must, on the one hand, further the interests of 
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global capital—including as a subset the common interests of regional and 
national capitals, not just those of its own ‘globalizing’ firms—while, on the 
other hand, discouraging the emergence of any potential rivals from among 
those powers closest to it in political and economic capacity. This requires 
the projection of power on such a scale that it be not only deployed across the 
globe to back up local police actions, but designed to make even an attempt 
at genuine rivalry seem foolhardy. It is this, Wood maintains, that explains 
the extraordinary accretion of military power by the United States, on a scale 
that dwarfs the combined might of all of its possible rivals. 

During the Cold War, the American drive to acquire such power could be 
legitimized as a necessary condition of capitalist success in the battle against 
communism. But with the fall of the Soviet Union, a new ideology is needed 
to take the place of the old anti-Communism. Bush's proclamation of a war 
on terror, a ‘war without end’, offers such a substitute. That is why, in an 
age when imperialism could in principle dispense with military conquest, 
one imperialist state has amassed more power than any other empire in 
history, and more than any contemporary rival could hope to match in the 
foreseeable future. To some, this might appear a kind of ‘surplus imperial- 
ism’, beyond anything called for by the general defence of capital. Wood 
demurs, arguing that the American military build-up should not be seen 
as surplus to requirements, but in tune with them. Setbacks in Iraq have 
discredited the most extreme ambitions of the new empire, but its general 
drive for unchallengeable primacy is certain to continue apace. In the task 
of understanding what is new and what is old in contemporary imperialism, 
Ellen Wood’s trenchant and original book will play an important role. 
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